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MAKE YOUR LABOR COUNT! 


F ALL The Progressive Farmer Specials none seems to be 

Q more appreciated by our readers than the annual Farm 

Implement Special. There is good reason for this, too; 

for one of the great needs of Southern agriculture is the sub- 

stitution of improved farm implements and abundant horse 

and mechanical power for the crude, out-of-date equipment 
and the human muscle now so largely depended upon. 

One reason for our low yields and small profits is to be 
found in our inefficient farm equipment; and it cannot be too 
o‘ten said that just as long as we try to farm with such equip- 
ment are going to be left behind in the march of prosperity 
by the farmers who use more power and better tools and so 
make their labor count for more than ours. 

That is the sum of the whole matter—the labor of the man 
who uses poor tools does not count as it shouid. 

Take the man who breaks land with a one-horse plow, the 
man who plants his corn or cotton by hand, the man who 
follows a bull-tongue or double-shovel across the field, the 
man who cuts grain with a cradle or pulls fodder by hand— 
these men in the very nature of things cannot get the returns 
from their toil that hard-working farmers should receive. 
They are trying to do the work that horses and machines 
should do, and this is a sadly mistaken policy. A man is 
better than a machine, and certainly too good to become a 
mere competitor of machinery. He should, instead, make 
the machine his servant—furnish the intelligence and the will 
to direct it and shift as much as possible of the hard work 
upon it. Just in proportion as he does this will he be able to make his labor FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE 
count both in the amount accomplished by it and in the profit received from it. i 

Get better equipment, Mr. Farmer, and make your labor count for more. 
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Now Selling at 
FACTORY Prices 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


This is a special 30-day sale of 10,000 sheets 
of Edwards Steel Shingles. Our direct-from- 
factory prices are suprisingly low. And we 
now pay allthe freight. Hereisa great bar- 
gain—an opportunity to buy the most dur- 
able, fireproof roof for_much LESS than 
the commonplace kind. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


outwear FOUR ordinary shingle roofs, are ten 
times easior to put on, and yet, THEY AOT- 
UALLY OOST LESS THAN WOODEN SHIN- 
GLES. They cost LESS, mind you. 

Do not judge Edwards Steel Shingles by com- 
mon galvanized iron roofing—the kind that 
rusts. We have invented a method that absolutely 

revents rust from ever getting a foothold, as 
Fo), 000 delighted owners of Edwards Roofs have 
found out. It’s the famous Edwards Tightcote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 


STEEL Shingles Easily Put On 

You don’t have to nail these steel shingles, like 
wood shingles, ONE ATA TIME. Put on as high as 
100 at once, for they come in big sheets ready to nail 
on sheathing or old roof. Much easier than putting on 
wood shingles. No extra materials to buy, no painting to 
do, no tools to borrow. Your hired man can do the job. 


No Danger of Fire 

No, Sir, you don’t ever hear of any building burn- 
ing up if it is roofed with Edwards STEEL Shin- 
gies. It’s the man who roofs with wooden shin- 

les or composition paper who loses by fire his 

ouse or barn. 

Why risk life and valuable poupenty when = 
ean make your buildings practically fireproof sim- 
ply by roofing with Edwards STEEL Shingles? 

very Edwards roof is guaranteed against light- 
ming by a $10, 000 bond. 
WRITE! Send pos‘al at once for our latest Roof- 
® ing Book No.274 and Special er 
Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. (94 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 








224-274 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Safiok for V- 
erimp, corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
Something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 


etrips; uo skilled labor needed. 
Lightning- proof, Ty = 1 





fire-proof, leak- 
proof, wear-proof, 
Lowers insurance | 
rate. Very hand- ' 

some. You need go | 
Just to Chattanooga | 
—no further—for | \ 
roofing. Nothing 
better in the Uni- GORRV EAT gO: 
ted States. Get | 
the lowest freight | 
rate. Quick ship- i | 


ments and high- ? 
est quality. 















































get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Ce. 


Gent. a. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PAAAAA Ef 
Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to pretect your property from fire and 








RUBBER ROOFING 


Largest dealers in South; our prices save 
= one-third. Well-known Spotless Rub- 
er Roofing, 108 sq. ft., complete with nails 
and cement. 
1-ply, wt. 35 lbs., roll 78c.; 2-ply, wt. 45 
Ibs... roll $1.08; 3-ply, wt. 65{bs., roll $1.34 
Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber Roof- 
ing, same size and weight rolls as above, 
complete. 
1-ply, guaranteed 6 years, roll $ 98¢ 
2-ply, a was ee | ane 
Mag Ne Bees - 17 Pa 
Our Rubber Roofing easy to lay—1-piece, [to 
no mill ends nor seconds. Lg ge uick; 
little freight. Order from this ad., or 
write for FREE pamples and Catalog. 
TLESS ° 




























Corn Sheller 


not furnish t 





P e 
repaid for 
Instantly fastenedto box or barre} 
strong clamps. Write for Free book. 
wanted. 

A. H. PATCH, Olarksville, Tennessee 


Ino ted 
Also Makes Bisck Hawk Grist, Mill 


t 
agente 














HAWK 


Most convenient, practical, effi- 
‘ e cient, durable sheller made. 
Should be on yourtarm. Capacity 8 to 
214 bushels per hour. All broken or worn 
out parts replace’ free. If your dealer can 

e genuine Black Hawk I wilt 











al 
How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 
peer’ Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 
elp to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your community. Get in the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 
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Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


y T THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





One year 
Six months 
Three months 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


y on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable onl 


for ten cents. Sample copy free. 


$1.60 
2.00 
3.00 





Guaranteed Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined Editions, over . 


150,000 





ADVERTISING RULES: 
Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 








we have just indicated. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
indi The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 








NEXT WEEK—THE TRACTOR ON THE FARM; 
LONG-STAPLE COTTON; MARKETING PROBLEMS. 





community. 


Try it. 





farmer and merchant. 
talk the matter over with him. 
Progressive Farmer and ask him to read it. 
alogs from advertisers, and ask him to handle the reliable lines 
The Progressive Farmer advertises. 
man’s article as an illustration of how better implements will 
help farmers, and how as a result they will have more profit- 
money to spend in helping him and everybody elsein the 


CO-OPERATE WITH YOUR LOCAL 
MERCHANT. 


One of the first things to do in order to get more and bet- 
ter implements and machinery in the South is to start genuine 
co-operation with your local merchant or implement dealer. 
Many a merchant would like to carry a larger line of modern, 
up-to-date farm tools and machinery, but doesn’t realize that 
farmers are ready for them, or else he has been too busy with 
other matters to inform himself about these great labor-savers, 
money savers, and efficiency promoters. 
hand, thousands of farmers have realized the need of better 
implements but have been content to take whatever the mer- 
chant carried in stock or else have only ordered an occasional 
implement for themselves from some distant manufacturer. 

All this has hindered progress. 
‘there should be constant and effectual co-operation between 
Mr. Farmer, see your merchant and 
Take him this copy of The 
Take him the cat- | 


And on the other 


This is a matter in which 


Show him Prof. New- 


And then when your merchant puts in any line of improv- 
ed implements or machinery, talk them up. Tell your neigh- 
bor about them and urge their value upon him. 
is one of the finest fields for co-operation with your merchant. 


Here indeed 








ment of your remittance. 
keeping a watchful eye on yous label. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Watch the label on your paper. 
when subscription is renewed advise us promptly and we will 
be glad to rectify any mistakes—but can’t unless you do ad- 
vise us. The change of date on your label is the acknowledg- 
Help us and help yourselves by 


If not properly advanced 





tion Department. 


DON’T FORGET. 


Our specially designed parcel post map with our own 
special zone indicator. 


All other maps show some one of the larger cities as the 
zone center. On ours and with our own indicator you can 





make your postoffice the center of your zone units. 
REGULAR PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Given free for one new yearly subscription at $1.00 or 
with new or renewal subscription at $1.25. Address Circula- 
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10 Days Free Try-On 
wrear 
Before you think of buying 
a pair of shoes, get my free book 
and learn all about this new steel 
soled shoe. Learn how one pair 
NM. Ruthstein will outlast 3 to6 pairs of best all- 
ue gus » leather shoes--how they are 
oe Man’ being sold by millionsall over the 
world, all because of their economy, comfort 
and health protection. This book shows the 
different styles and sizes, for men and boys— 
and how the shoe is made from 6 to 16 in. high, 
to suit all purposes of work or outdoor sport. 


Saves Health—Saves $5 to $20 


No colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, no 
corns,no bunions, no callouses, no broken 
down arches. Keep the feet powder dry, com- 
fortabie and heaithy in ail kinds of weather. 


Shipment by Parcels Post 


Delivery now made direct to your home any- & 
where by Parcels post at great sav- 
ing of expense. Shipment made 
same day order is received. Learn 
about this shoe with the light, 
springy, airy *’step’’—the shoe that 
rests your foot naturally and com- 
















fortably, always holding its shape—never a 
heel, broken arch, warped 
sole, worn toe, twisted uppers, or holes 


and leaks. For this free book address 
your postal to 


N. M. Ruthstein $The Stes! 
119 Racine St., Racine,Wis. 


































BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL 


has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. 
We are proud of that record, and as the 


BOSTROM IMPR 


Gwe s 










SHIPPING \ 
WEIGHT " ‘ 

1S LBSa Price $15 
which has Telescope enabling you to 
read the Target over 400 yards away, is 
the most simple, accurate, durable and 
complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, Etc., 


safety on our Money Back Guarantee. 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing €o, 
158 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


we know every farmer will be glad to receive our 
new offer. Write today for description of Level 
and details of our offer, or you can order now, eith- 
er cash or C, O. D., subject to approval with perfects 








KT Safad 


WATER LINE 


ORAINED —S OIL 


DRAIN YOUR LAND 





ORAINED —- SOIL” 


free pamphlet on drainage. 


and sweet and clean. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Co., 


Manufacturers 











Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga” hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct atlow prices. Write for 


We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 


the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 


BOX F. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break-&% 
ing colts, 
jogging 








Write for Cat. S. Address. 





trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or @ pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL 





ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
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what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled, “The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ap | TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





NORTH Carolina correspondent wants to know 

“the difference in the plant foods removed 
from an acre by a crop of 500 pounds of tobacco 
leaves and 25 bushels of corn when the stalks or 
stems are both left on the land.” 





PLANT FOODS IN 








25 bu. or 1400 Ibs. 500 Ibs. Tobaceco 
Corn Leaves 
Nitrogen 23.2 Ibs. 22.0 Ibs. 
Phosphoric Acid > ae 25 ” 
Potash 5.5 23:5 
Lime 6 ih ial 











It will be seen that 500 pounds of tobacco leaves 
take 1.2 pounds less nitrogen and 6.6 pounds less 
phosphoric acid, and 23 pounds more potash and 
26.9 pounds more lime from the soil than does 
1,400 pounds, or twenty-five bushels, of corn 
grain. 





Is Nitrogen Needed After a Crop of 
Peas Cut for Hay? 


TENNESSEE reader asks: ‘‘Where I grew a 

A good crop of cowpeas last summer and re- 

moved them for hay, will I need to apply 

any nitrogen in the fertilizer the coming season 

for cotton, or did the crop of peas store enough 
nitrogen in the soil?’’ 

On good land, it is a question if when the cow- 
peas are removed for hay, much more nitrogen 
is left in the roots and stubble than was taken 
from the soil in growing the crop. For instance, 
if in a crop of cowpeas making one and a half 
tons of hay we estimate seventy-five pounds of 
nitrogen in the hay and fifteen pounds in the roots 
and stubble, then if fifteen pounds of the nitrogen 
used in the growth of the crop was taken from 
the soil, there is no gain to the soil when the hay 
is removed. In some cases, however, there will 
be a larger portion of the nitrogen in the whole 
plants left in the soil by the stubble and roots, 
and unless the soil is quite rich there will usually 
be some gain in nitrogen to the soil, even wher 
the crop is removed for hay. 

In poor soils, a much larger portion of the nitro- 
gen used in the growth of the crop will be taken 
from the air, and consequently there will be a 
relatively larger gain and more improvement to 
the soil, but in order to add largely to the nitro- 
gen in the soil, the crop must be plowed under or 
fed and the manure returned to the land. 

We may, therefore, conclude that if this soil 
needed nitrogen for cotton before the growth of 
the pea crop, some nitrogen, but a smaller quan- 
tity, will be needed the coming year. If, however, 
this land produced a fair stalk of cotton before 
the growth of the pea crop, no nitrogen may be 
needed in the fertilizers for cotton the coming 
season. In such a case, it will be better to put no 
nitrogen under the crop at planting, but if the 
crop does not show sufficient growth of stalk early 
in the season a side-dressing of from fifty to one 
hundred pounds of nitrate of soda per acre may be 
made about the time the plants begin blooming. 
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Get More Power and Then Keep It 
at Work. 


HILE the question of farm power will be 

one of increasing importance as the years 

come and go, still the horse and mule 
must supply most of the farm power used in the 
South for many years yet to come. But this does 
not mean that other forms of power are not of the 
greatest importance to the Southern farmer. 

The backwardness and inefficiency of agricul- 
ture in the South are largely measured by our lack 
of use of labor-saving implements and machines; 
while, on the other hand, the progress and finan- 
cial success of modern agriculture is measured by 
the development and use of power and imple- 
ments that lessen the cost of production. 

Owing to our small fields, their irregular shape, 
and such obstacles as gullies, ditches and stumps, 
and the cultivation of row crops chiefly, the use 
of the tractor for farm work will not become gen- 
eral for many years; but nevertheless, this ques- 
tion of farm power is one of the most important 
confronting the Southern farmer. 

There is a place for the farm tractor on our 








farms; there is also a place for the more extensive 
use of stationary and portable gasoline and other 
engines on the farm. They are not only capable 
of doing many forms of work most economically, 
but they mean better work and better living if 
wisely employed in doing certain kinds of work, 
which, when left to man-power, either become 
drudgery or are not done at all. 

Every farm, it matters not how small it may 
be, needs for certain lines of work some power 
other than that furnished by man or beast. All 
farms, however, cannot economically, or at least 
wisely, provide a gasoline or other engine for 
doing this work. To this extent the small farmer 








PLENTY OF POWER IS NECESSARY FOR 
GOOD PLOWING. 





is always at a disadvantage, but in time co-oper- 
ation will put at the disposal of even the small 
farmer the services of that form of power which 
will do his work best and most economically. We 
know of no form of farm machinery which so 
readily and profitably lends to the benefit of the 
farmer thru co-operation. Every farm of much 
size now needs the gasoline or other engine, and 
when this need increases, as it surely will, indi- 
vidual or co-operative effort must supply the need. 
Such work as pumping water, grinding feed, 
threshing seeds, cutting feeds, shelling and husk- 
ing corn, cutting -wood, running the separator, 
churn and washing machines, are such important 
kinds of work, which the power engine can do 
best and most economically, that their use must 
increase in proportion to progress made in better 
farming and better living. 

But as stated in the beginning, the farm power 
of most importance, because of most general use 
and of the greatest cost, is the horse or mule for 
doing field work. This ig» the point at which the 
South has made the greatest failure in keeping up 
with modern progress. 

There is just one point in regard to the increase 
in the supply of farm work-stock to which we 
wish to call attention. The horse and mule fur- 
nish power at high cost. This is made especially 
so in the South, because we buy large quantities 
of feeds and pay not only the cost of producing 
them, but also high freight and other handling 
charges, and because our cropping system and 
crops result in these farm work animals being idle 
too many days, while the cost of their keep is reg- 
ular and constant. If we used fewer mules, which 
do not reproduce, and more mares, or if we bred 
more of the mares now used, this cost of mainte- 
nance, in proportion to working days, would not 
be so high. But these are not what we especially 
want to call attention to. 

There is a marked tendency to increase the 
number and size of the farm work animals, but 
we fear there is not always the most wise or full- 
est use of this increased horse or mule power. 

Unless the increased number of horses and mules 


is used to advantage, their possession is a source 
of loss rather than gain. There are always rush 
periods on the farm when more animals can be 
used profitably than it would be economical to 
keep thruout the year, simply to have them avail- 
able for these rush periods. We can not afford to 
keep animals a whole year for a few months’ 
work. We must plan to keep them busy, and if 
there is not farm work for them to do except for 
a few months each year, they must be made to 
produce young, or it will not be profitable to keep 
the increased numbers. Of course, a better plan- 
ning of crops and work will provide more con- 
tinuous work; but the fact must always be kept 
in mind that an idle horse or mule is a most ex- 
pensive portion of the farm equipment. 

Again, we fear that the increase in the weight 
of our farm work-stock, which is apparent to any 
careful observer, is not used to the full extent 
practicable or desirable. If an 1,100-pound mule 
is to be used to pull the same implement which 
the 900-pound mule formerly pulled, the gain is 
doubtful. In fact, if one-horse implements are to 
be used, the heavy mule or horse has little. if any, 
advantage in work accomplished, over the light 
mule, and he always costs from $50 to $100 more 
when purchased and requires more feed to keep 
him. To use, economically, the larger numbers 
of farm work animals which we are providing, we 
must keep them busy as many days out of the year 
as possible, and must use more two- and three- 
horse implements. Moreover, larger implements, 
doing more or better work, are essential, if larger 
and more powerful horses and mules are to be 
more efficient and economical than the smaller 
ones we have used in the past. 

In short, as the needs for more power on the 
farm increase, in the same proportion does the 
demand for the fullest and best use of this in- 
creased power become more an economical neces- 
sity. The man who purchases and uses to the 
largest extent increased power, whether it be gas- 
oline or other engines, increased numbers or 
weight of horses and mules, is the man who will 
do farm work the most economically, but the man 
who purchases engines or farm work-stock and 
fails to keep them at work up to a certain high 
limit, will usually find such increase in power a 
financial loss instead of a gain. 

More power is needed on Southern farms, but 
before it is purchased, let us be sure our plans are 
such as to use it economically. This does not 
mean that we should be less active in our efforts 
to increase the power on our farms, but that we 
should give more attention to its better use. 





Get Rid of the Stumps. 


A LTHO the Southern farmers, as a general 





rule, or on an average, produce smaller 

yields per acre than farmers in other sec- 
tions, they receive as much per acre for the pro- 
ducts of their land. Their profits or yearly earn- 
ings are less because they cultivate fewer acres 
at a larger expense per acre. This is chiefly due 
to their failure to use sufficient work-stock and 
labor-saving implements. The reasons for this 
failure to use more labor-saving implements are 
many, but perhaps the most important one is that 
the condition of our fields is such as to make 
their use less profitable or at least more difficult. 
Small fields of irregular shape, with stumps, gul- 
lies and open ditches are serious obstacles to the 
satisfactory.use of the larger and better labor- 
saving implements. 

It takes time and costs money to remove these 
obstacles to cheap cultivation of the land, but the 
time has come when the stumps should be removed 
from all cultivated fields. It costs less to remove 
them than to allow them to remain on the land. 
The crops that may be grown on the land they 
occupy and the extra cast of cultivation which 
they cause will pay for their removal in a year or, 
two. The stump puller should be on every farm’ 
where there are stumps on the land. If there are 
not enough stumps to justify the purchase of a 
stump puller, or if the farmer is not financially 
able to buy one alone, he should set to work to 
get his neighbors to join with him in the joint 
purchase of a machine. 

Too often when we feel that we are not able to 
do all of a certain piece of work, we allow that to 
serve as a reason for doing none of it. Stumps 
should be removed as fast as possible and a good 
stump puller is a great help in clearing the land 
of stumps wherever and whenever used. Why not 
join with your neighbor and buy a stump puller 
or buy one alone, if you can, and clear a few extra 
acres this winter? It will pay. 


* 
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a * What Professor 
Gee Massey Says 











Notes and Comments on Recent Articles 
HE kind of mental food the farmer gives his 
family is, as the Editor says, a very import- 
ant matter. There are so-called farm papers 
that are published solely for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting every fake advertiser that pays them, and 
these papers can be had very low in price, but are 
very costly in the results on the growing members 
of the family, and on the older ones if they believe 
every patent medicine advertisement in them, and 
every sort of humbug that is striving thru these 
columns to get their money. A low-priced month- 
ly paper, even if of the purest type, will not give 
more than half the amount of reading matter in 
a year that you get in The Progressive Farmer, 
and get it weekly. You need a farm paper that 
protects you from fakes and frauds, and is adapt- 
ed to your conditions, and that is what we are 
trying to make The Progressive Farmer. 
* * * 

I have always advised setting cabbage plants on 
the north side of the ridges to keep them dormant 
and to protect them from the morning sun when 
frozen. Mr. Wadsworth is right in saying that 
cotton rows on level land are better running north 
and south, as they get sun on both sides. In build- 
ing greenhouses the general practice is to run the 
glass north and south for the same purpose. But 
in the case of the cabbage plants, we want them to 
remain dormant thru the winter, and if they are 
on the south side they will get excited into growth 
in warm spells and a return of cold will damage 
them, and the morning sun shining on a frozen 
plant will rupture the cells and damage it. Mr. 
Wadsworth’s sweet potato vines were evidence of 
this. 

The great carriers of hog cholera are dogs and 
buzzards. Men have animals die and instead of 
burying them deeply they haul them out to the 
woods to attract the buzzards and dogs, and the 
disease is scattered all over the neighborhood. 
Laws protecting buzzards should be abolished, and 
every one who leaves a carcass of a diseased animal 
unburied should be fined. Then shoot the buz- 
zgards and leave nothing unburied to attract them 
and the dogs. 

a a 

Mr. Latham says ‘‘Prune grape vines now. No. 
Certainly not in the South. The only vine I would 
prune in the fall is the Scuppernong and its allies. 
The Labrusca, or bunch grapes, in the South, 
should not be pruned till March. In the spring of 
1890 vines around Raleigh that had been pruned 
in fall and early winter, under the influence of 
the mild winter had stirted to grow, and early in 
March a hard freeze came that killed the spurs. 
Vines that were pruned after this freeze had not 
swollen to any extent and escaped. Again, in the 
spring in 1894, when we had a hot March until 
the twenty-sixth, when it went down to twenty-one 
degrees, the. vines in the vineyards at Southern 
Pines had started long shoots, and they were 
frozen back. My vines in the same section that 
were not pruned till March, had not started and 
were safe. Early pruning will certainly cause 
early starting of the buds, and in our treacherous 
March weather it is far better to let the pruning 


alone till March. Then what bleeding takes place’ 


will soon be stopped by the swelling buds. 
* * * 

I would say to H. M. C. that English walnuts 
are now being grown with success on the Dela- 
ware-Maryland Peninsula. Mr. J. J. Rosa, at 
Milford, Delaware, has trees that are making large 
crops, and has planted a large orchard of these 
nuts, that beat pecans in early bearing and value. 
And there is as much danger of spring frosts on 
this peninsula as anywhere in the South. In fact, 
they are being fruited successfully in New York 
State, and I know of fine bearing trees in North 
Carolina, near Charlotte. 

ee 


In regard to stock-laws, I would like to state 
what occurred in one of the Maryland counties 
many years ago. The farmers were annoyed by 
cattle running at large, and appealed to a lawyer. 
He told them that there was no statute law there 
requiring any man to fence his land, and hence 
the common law doctrine prevailed, that every 
man is responsible for his own stock and is not 
obliged to fence out the stock of other people. He 
told them to leave their gates open and if stock 
came in to impound them and make the owners 
pay damages. They did this and that ended the 
stock on the road forever, as the courts decided 
just as the lawyer had advised. 


* ¢ 


Mr. Grady is right about water drinking. The 


THE HARROW—THE IMPLEMENT WE DON’T KNOW HOW TO USE. 
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CUTAWAY DISK HARROW AT WORK. 


O, WE don’t know how to use it—“we” meaning all of us Southern farmers taken as a bunch. No 

body of farmers can be said to know how to use the harrow if they have an idea that it is not a nec- 
essary part of the farm equipment, or that one harrow will do for all kinds of harrowing. And you know, 
Mr. Reader, that some Southern farmers still hold such ideas. 

When it comes to labor-saving implements, the harrows are right in the front rank; and a good 
farming layout must certainly include good harrows. 

We are having something to say on the next page about the drag harrow; but right here we wish te 
say that the disk harrow deserves every one of the good things farmers say about it in this issue, and that 
if the farmer who has none will get one and give it a fair show, he will soon wonder how he managed to 
get along without it. It is a labor saver and a money maker. 





first thing I do in the morning is to drink a large 
glass of water, and the last thing I do before going 
to bed is to eat an apple. If you do this, you will 
need no pills. 





Some Bulbs to Plant in the Spring. 





HAVE told about the spring-flowering bulbs 

that are planted in the fall, but there are 

many other beautiful flowers coming from 
bulbs or tubers planted in the spring, and it is 
time now to be planning for these. 

One ot the most popular of the spring-planted 
bulbs is the gladiolus. The tubers of these are 
not, stricily speaking, bulbs, tho commonly class- 
ed as such, for they are solid stems, botanically 
corms, and a new one or more is formed every 
secson on top the old one which is used up in 
making the new one. Numerous little offsets or 
cormlets are formed also between the new corm 
and the old one, and these can be used as sets for 
the increase of the plant. But if one has a mixed 
lot of gladiolus and depends on the little sets for 
increase he will soon run into almost all one sort, 
for some varieties make far more offsets than 
others and hence soon monopolize the planting. 
New colors can be had from sowing seed and 
growing sets in this way, and these will bloom the 
second season. The gladiolus likes a mellow 
sandy soil, and well drained, and it will not thrive 
well on heavy clay. The best way to plant it is 
in groups or clusters, staking the flower stalks to 
keep them erect. As I grow them for cut flowers 
and bulbs, I plant in long rows two feet apart and 
about three to four inches in the rows. I take 
stakes two feet high alomg the rows and stretch 
a line between them to tie the flower stalks to, 
in order to keep them straight. The corms are 
planted six inches deep, for the new corms are 
formed on top the old ones and hence must be 
somewhat deep in the soil. Keep all fresh stable 
manure away from them and, in fact, from all 
bulbs, as it will induce disease and rot. 

{ grow some mixed sorts, but mainly the im- 
proved varieties, as they are the kinds most gen- 
erally wanted. America is a very large flower of 
pale flesh color. Princeps is also very large and 
crimson. Blue Jay is a real violet blue and very 
fine. Sulfur King is the best yellow. Cardinal is 
also a fine red. Augusta is white with red mark- 
ings. By keeping the named varieties distinct, 
one can use all the little offsets, knowing that he 
will have the same thing all the time. 

The gladiolus corms are perfectly hardy from 
North Carolina southward, but there is no advan- 
tage in leaving them in the ground, as there would 
soon be a mass of bulbs and offsets and poorer 
flowers. Hence they should be lifted when ripe 
and each variety put, with its offsets, in old flour 








sacks and hung in a cool place just where there 
will be no freezing awd no heat to start them to 
sprouting. The old corms are planted for bloom 
and the little cormlets sown in rows to make sets 
for the next season. In this way they increase 
very rapidly. 

The lilies to plant in spring are the Japanesa 
Auratum, or gold-banded lily, the Speciosum va- 
rieties, some pure white and some spotted -with 
crimson or pink. Our native tiger lily is also 
planted in spring. 

Then there is the spotted-leaf calla, which 
makes big tubers that can be cut and planted like 
Irish potatoes. It makes white flowers with a 
purple base, and is a good plant to set in a moist 
and shady place. It is perfectly hardy and the 
tubers can be left in the ground to make big 
clumps. I take mine up and put them in the cel- 
lar in order to cut and increase them in the 
spring. 

* 

Cannas have been so much improved and make 
such a show of flowers that they have become one 
of the most popular of bedding plants. Cannas, 
too, can be grown from seed, and if one gets seed 
collected from the best varieties he will get fine 
flowers. I know from trial that W. H. Maule, 
whose advertisement can be seen in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, has a very fine collection, and I have 
gotten splendid flowers from his seed. The seed 
are very hard and I file each one till the white 
shows and then soak the seed in warm water two 
or three days before planting. Unless this is 
done, very few of them will grow. They will all 
bloom the first season. Of course, you can buy 
the roots of the named sorts, but you can get up 
a fine collection just as good by getting good seed. 
They must be started rather early to get a strong 
growth on them, and when you once get a stock, 
you can save the roots. From North Carolina 
southward, the roots will live over winter in the 
ground if you cover the bed with pine straw and 
lay the old canna tops on this to keep the wind 
from blowing the cover off. 

Caladium esculentum, or elephant ears, make a 
tropical show in the beds. I had last year a cir- 
cular bed that was very attractive. I had several 
rows of coleus and the centers of the bed planted 
with caladiums which made a mass of great leaves 
six feet tall.. I take up the roots when the frost 
has cut the leaves and dry them and wrap in paper 
and store in a warm cellar. They increase rapidly 
by offsets, and are grown in large quantities by 
the bulb growers at Magnolia, N. C., who sell them 
by the barrel to the dealers north. 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in his work. 
—-Elbert Hubbard. 
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Farm Work for February. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








thing busy on the farm. When 

dry enough, plows should be 
running full blast on land that has 
not been previously broken and on 
which no cover 
crop is growing. 
Corn and cotton 
stalks should be 
cut ahead of the 
plow and turned 
under,never burn- 
ed off. The man 
who burns stalks 
is taking plant 
food away from 
his land, which is 
equivalent to taking money out of 
his pocket. Cotton stalks, including 
leaves, burs and immature bolls, are 
richer in nitrogen than clover or any 
hay made. They are richer in nitro- 
gen than 8-2-2 fertilizer. A ton of 
cotton stalks, with the leaves, etc., 
contains about 50 pounds of nitrogen, 
while a ton of clover hay contains 
40 pounds and cowpea or soy bean 
hay, 32 to 35 pounds, and 8-2-2 fer- 
tilizer, 33 pounds, or its equivalent, 
40 pounds of ammonia. Corn stalks 
do not contain as much plant food 
as cotton stalks, but should never be 
burned off the farm, unless the roots 
or lower part of the stalks are badly 
infested with some troublesome in- 
sect that may be killed by the burn- 
ing, and then burn only the infested 
part of the stalk. It is a safe plan 
to burn nothing off the farm that can 
be turned under with the plow. One 
of the great needs of our farms is 
more humus. 


| ea should find every- 





MR. PARKER. 


* * * 


Terraces should be carefully laid 
off where land is rolling and liable 
to wash. Usually one inch fall to the 
rod is sufficient to carry the water 
off. Plow them up wide enough, 15 
to 20 feet wide, and high enough to 
prevent breaking. This usually re- 
quires throwing them up two or three 
times, allowing the land to thoroly 
settle each time before plowing them 
up again. 

* * & 

This is the month for sowing oats 
thruout the greater part of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory. Do not 
expect a good oat crop from poor 
land and slipshod methods of put- 
ting them in. Break the land thoroly 
—no misses or skips—the hop, skip 
and jump is all right for school boys, 
but should find no place in breaking 
land. Manure or fertilize well, use 
good seed, and put them in in a man- 
ner that you have a right to expect 
a good crop, and it is more than 
likely you will not be disappointed. 
Do not undertake to save by buying 
cheap inferior seed oats. The best 
are none too good. 

* * * 

It may be well to select a piece of 
the most fertile land you have and 
sow in rape for hogs. It is a won- 
aerfully productive plant and a small 
area will produce a great quantity of 
feed. Prepare the land well and sow 
in rows two feet apart or sow broad- 
cast, as you prefer. If sown in rows, 
three or four pounds of seed per acre, 
and if broadcast, five or six pounds 
per acre will be sufficient. Cover 
lightly. 

* 2 6 

It is a good thing to keep a memo- 
randum book with you, and in it jot 
down the things you want to attend 
to on rainy days. By doing this you 
can usually keep busy on those days, 
if they do not come too close togeth- 
er. Among the things to jot down, 
include the selection of seed corn, 
mending of harness, overhauling 
plows, mixing fertilizer, ete. 

* * * 

Decide at once how much fertilizer 
you will use and arrange for getting 
it. Putting off buying and hauling 
fertilizers until they are needed costs 
our farmers many thousands of dol- 
lars in time each spring. Engage 


them now and haul when the land is 
too wet to plow, unless it is in a sec- 
tion where the roads are so bad that 
you can haul over them only in good 
weather. In purchasing fertilizers 
be guided by guaranteed analysis and 
not by brands. Get Mr. Miller’s book 
on fertilizers (furnished by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer) and learn how to 
mix your own fertilizer. You can 
then have fertilizer or just the analy- 
sis you want for any particular crop, 
and for less money than you can get 
itrready mixed. However, if you are 
not familiar with fertilizer materials, 
the needs of different crops, etc., it 


to your soils and climatic conditions. 
However, in selecting the new seed, 
be careful to inquire if the cotton is 
free from anthracnose or boll-rot. 
This is a disease that can be easily 
introduced by purchasing seed from 
careless or unscrupulous dealers. 
Every State should enact a law simi- 
lar to the South Carolina law against’ 
selling diseased cotton seed. In fact, 
the law should apply to all seeds. 
Anthracnose is costing the cotton 
growers of the South millions of dol- 
lars annually. I have seen fields this 
year where 25 per cent or more of 
the bolls were affected. Be sure and 
plant only seed that are free from 
the disease, and on land that did not 
grow cotton last year and you will 
not be troubled with it. The fungus 
cannot live in the soil over a year, 





THE HARROW--THE ae an WE DON’T KNOW HOW 


E HAVE said something o 
W usefulness of the disk harrow, and we wish to add a little here 
about the spike-tooth harrow, and to explain a little more fully 
the rather ‘‘uppity’ head of this article. 


It may not be a nice thing to say, but it’s a fact that a whole lot 


of us ‘do not know how to use a plain 


n the opposite page about the 


everyday drag harrow. 


Some of us—at least, some Southern farmers—think that it isn’t a 








very important implement anyway, 
out it—all of which is just about as wrong an idea as a farmer could 
have about a farm implement. 

Others think that a harrow of this type is made to break up clods, 


and cut up sods and level down very rough land. 





that we can get along all right with- 


It isn’t. There are 


harrows for those purposes—the disk; the spring-tooth; the plank drag, 
if we may class it with harrows; the Acme, to a certain extent—but this 


spike-tooth harrow is made for lighter work. 


Its business is to put on 


the finishing touches, to level the field and make the surface fine and 


mellow. 


Still others think that the usefulness of the harrow ends when the 


crop is planted. 


These farmers also are mistaken. 


One or two of our writers this week bear testimony to the usefulness 


of the harrow in the cultivation of 
more to say about it a little later. 


the crops, and we shall have much 
The man who doesn’t know that he 


can cultivate his young corn and cotton with a harrow, has something 
yet to learn about the use of this implement. 





will be better to continue to buy mix- 
ed goods than to risk mixing them 
yourself. 
* ¢ 2 
We are preaching co-operation 
among the farmers, which is well. 
There is no finer opportunity for co- 
operation than in the purchase of 
commercial fertilizers. If a neigh- 
borhood will give an order for 100 
or for 1,000 tons, the manufacturers 
will name very low prices, especially 
if it is a eash sale. And why not a 
cash sale? It is to pay for some 
time, and with the abundance of 
money in our banks seeking loans, 
the farmers should be able to co-op- 
erate again and borrow money, if 
necessary, to purchase for cash, and 
get the benefit of the cash discount, 
which is much more than the interest 
charged on the loan. 
*s* 8 
Many farmers will be looking out 
for new varieties of cotton seed. This 
is well, but try them in a small way 
until you see how they are adapted 


but will live in the seed as long as 
three years. Avoid this cotton dis- 
ease as you would a disease affecting 
livestock. A stitch in time frequent- 
ly saves more than nine. 

* * * 

This is the month to prune and 
spray the orchard for San Jose scale. 
By pruning in advance of the spray- 
ing you save both time and spraying 
material. A request to your State 
Department of Agriculture will bring 
you information in regard to spray- 
ing material, outfits, ete. 

* * * 


Do not let the rush of other busi- 
ness tempt you to neglect the garden. 
Ther® will be no plat of land of equal 
size on the farm that will begin to 
pay as well as a well prepared and 
well cultivated garden. Write for 
seed catalogs from reliable houses 
and make a selection, according to 
the likes of the family, of the seeds 


wanted. If you have not already 
done so, put out cabbage plants 
at once. Directions for setting were 
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given last month. Sow early garden 
peas, plant: onion sets, and Irish po- 
tatoes the last of the month. Kale, 
mustard and other seeds may be 
sown. 





SAVE THE WINTER RAINS. . 


How Deep Plowing Will Prevent 
Washing and Aid the Crops Next 
Summer, 

HE ability to hold moisture in the 

soil is undoubtedly the most im- 

portant question the farmer has to 
deal with. On the uplands of east 
Texas the rainfall is very irregular. 
Sometimes there is abundance of rain 
in the winter or early spring, but 
drouth later in the season cuts the 
crop short. Then again we may have 
a dry winter but plenty of rain dur- 
ing the growing season. Seldom 
do we have a season without rain 
enough at sometime to produce a fair 
crop. When the rain comes during 
the growing season any method of 
cultivation will produce a good crop, 
but it is unsafe to depend upon a 
method that is adapted to only cer- 
tain conditions. - It is far more profi- 
table to adopt a system of working 
the soil than one that is adapted te 
most any kind of a season. 

The first thing to do is to get the 
water into the soil and the next is toe 
hold it there. 

Rain falling on most uplands 
naturally runs off quickly into the 
creeks and branches. If the soil is 
hard and unbroken, the water will 
seldom soak into the ground more 
than two or three inches and this 
thin layer will be very wet for a 
short time. If the land is well brok- 
en, the water will soak in as deep as 
the soil has been stirred by the plow. 

If only a thin layer (two or three 
inches) has been broken, then that 
much soil will soon become full of 
water after which the water will bee 
gin to run over the surface and wash 
ing will result. If the land is well 
broken 12 inches deep, it will hold 
four times as much water as the 
three inches did before the excess of 
water begins to run over the surface. 
Hence, it would take four times as 
much rain before washing begins. 

If the land is deeply flat-broken, 
the water will spread over the sur- 
face and soak in until it is fairly sat- 
urated, but often when land is bedded 
the water will gather in the water 
furrows and run off, leaving the soil 
comparatively dry. 

The use of terraces and circular 
rows properly laid off with a level 
will also greatly aid in controlling 
the water, holding it on the hill-side 
and giving it time to soak in and 
carrying off the excess slowly to pre- 
vent washing. 

A large amount of humus also aids 
the soil to absorb and retain more 
water. 

A. H. PRINCE. 

San Augustine, Tex. 


Editorial Comment: Our corres- 
pondent has stated many useful facts 
about the control of soil moisture 
in simple, clear and accurate lan- 
guage. These facts are of great im- 
portance. There are few seasons that 
crops on such upland soils do not, 
at some time during their growth, 
suffer for want of sufficient moisture. 
We must, however, take exception to 
one or two statements made, because 
in teaching we must be careful not 
to over-state any proposition, or 
make any statement not in accord 
with what the best authorities accept 
as facts. It is stated that, “If the 
land is well broken the water will 
soak in as deep as the soil has been 
stirred by the plow,” and from the 
preceding sentences, the average 
reader would conclude that the 
water will sink into the soil no 
deeper than it is plowed. This is 
ir rect. Water will go into the 
he soil less freely, but much will 
go into the hardest soils, even bricks 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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FRICK 


_ | Modern---Dependable 











Plow, Harrow, Seed, Haul, Saw, Thresh or any 
work requiring power, with a Frick Center Crank Inde- 
pendent Mounted Steam Tractor. 

The most reliable. 











High Grade Threshers with attachments for success- 
fully threshing, cleaning and saving different grains 
and seeds. 
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Center Crank, Portable, Semi-Portable and Stationary Steam 
Engines. 4 to 40 horse power. Absolutely none better. 





SAW MILLS 


s Variable Friction Feed Mills, with cable drive, Taper 
attachment Head Block, and all modern conveniences. 
Sawdust Blowers. Saws Bee 15. 5 sizes, 2000 to 
20000 feet daily. 


Ask for 1913 Descriptive Catalogue. 


FRICK COMPANY, 


(Depository for the South) 
SALISBURY, N. C. 
Office and Factory; 
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‘“‘Tools That Have Helped Me.’’ 








EQUIPMENT OF A PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


First Prize Leiter. 


HAVE three kinds of disk plows 
for breaking my ground deep. 

They are John Deere, Oliver, and 
Chattanooga reversible. I think 
that the first thing that makes good 
farming is to have your land broken 
deep and pulverized. Deep plowing 
on test plots has doubled on one that 
was broken shallow. 

I have 40 acres in one square field. 
In January, 1911, I broke 20 acres 
of the field with a disk, three mules, 
11 to 12 inches deep. The other 20 
acres was broken® with one-horse 
turn-plows about four inches deep. 
The whole field was fertilized and 
worked just alike during cultivation. 
I gathered 2,800 pounds of seed cot- 
ton an acre from the one I broke 
deep, and 1,200 pounds from the 
one I broke shallow. 

In 1912, the field was planted to 
corn, and I could tell to the very row 
where it had been broken deeply. 

After I plant, I have drag, disk 
and Acme harrows to run. over 
ground to break all lumps of dirt so 
as to get a good seed-bed. 

I have a manure spreader which 
I value very highly, and I don’t see 
how a farmer could do without it. 
I can take two hands, myself, and 
two mules, and spread from 40 to 60 
loads a day far more cheaply than 
putting down by hand. I put down 
fertilizer with distributors, ranging 
from one to four rows at a time. 

Cultivate crop mostly with walk- 
ing and riding cultivators, as I can 
cultivate one row at a time and do 
better work than with a twister or 
sweep. 

As to the machinery for gathering 
my crop, I have mowers, rakes, reap- 
er and binder for oats and wheat, 
and a corn binder for cutting and 
shocking corn. Also corn husking 
machine. Oats thresher, grist mill, 
gin outfit, sawmill, silage cutter. 
One more thing I want, and that is 
a traction engine for plowing land 
deep. 

All of my machinery, as soon as 
brought from the field, is put under 
shelter and carefully examined to 
see if any part is broken, and if so, 
I have it repaired at once, so when 
I get ready for it again it will be all 
right to go to work. It is more in 
taking care than in making, and it 
is better for a machine to wear out 
than to stand out in the weather and 
rust out. 

Above all the machinery I have, I 
prize my Harley-Davidson motor- 
eycle, for if any part ‘of machinery 
breaks I can get it going again in a 
few minutes, as I live only five miles 
from town. I don’t think a well- 
kept farm with machinery is com- 
plete without a good motorcycle. It 
also gives me a lot of pleasure to 
ride it, as I am a single fellow only 
23. I can go off and back before 
any one misses me from the farm. 


I forgot to mention my Hercules 
stump puller. I can take four hands, 
a pair of mules and a few sticks of 
dynamite and get out from 75 to 
100 stumps a day. When I first 
started to pull stumps, I had hands 
to split them up for firewood, but 
soon found this too expensive. So I 
take about one-fifth of a 40 per cent 
stick of dynamite, put it in a 1-inch 
auger hole, bored in stump, pack 
clay around tight, set the fuse, and 
in a few minutes I have the stump 
in small firewood. I found blasting 
stumps was also a good way to get 
rid of them. The stump puller and 
dynamite are still better. 


EARLE R. EDWARDS. 
Elloree, S. C. 





Belong, first to your own country, your 
own city, your own house, your church, your 
workshop, and if it can be, leave there to 
go elsewhere. That is the simple and nat- 


‘ural step to take.—Charles Wagner. 


THREE USEFUL PLANTERS. 


Second Prize Letter. 


HEN used judiciously I find the 
John Deere No. 9 corn planter 

a valuable tool. It is a two-row 
planter, planting either in drills or 
hills as the operator may desire. I 
prepare the land thoroly for plant- 
ing, then take a brisk-walking team 
and I can plant 20 acres in 1% days, 
if the rows are 80 yards long. I can 
adjust the depth of planting and 
number of kernels planted per hill. 
Next in order, I find the Aspinwall 
Irish potato planter a success. It 
plants one row at a time, dropping, 
covering and spacing as you may de- 
sire. You can cut your seed one 


eye or more to a piece as you may, 


desire. It will drop one piece in a 
place six to 20 inches apart in the 
row as you wish, covering as deep as 
land is broken if you desire. This is 
a grand profit and labor-saving tool 
for Irish potato growers. Have your 
land all ready and by the use of a 
good team you can plant five acres 
per day. You may also have a fer- 
tilizer attached and fertilize at the 
same time. The old way it might set 
in raining for a week or two and de- 
lay planting, while this machine en- 
ables us to get in a big crop in a 
short time, and by gaining in earli- 
ness, means a large profit on the ear- 
ly potato crop. 

I also find the Planet Jr., garden 
drill a most valuable tool in my gar- 
den, as this planter will drop and 
cover all kinds of garden seed in 
good shape and do it better than we 
can by hand, also quicker. 

What progressive farmers want 
now is planters that do the work 
thoroly and properly, thus economiz- 
ing in time. We are also enabled, 
by using such planters, to get our 
crops in at the proper time. 

After purchasing the above plant- 
ers, keep them well housed when not 
in use, and always oil the runners 
when thru using and prevent rust. 

GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 

Huntsville, Ala. 





VALUE OF THE STALK CUTTER. 


Third Prize Letter. 


FIND a good heavy nine-bladed 
stalk cutter a great piece of ma- 
chinery. I use my cutter in the fall 
for cutting both corn and cotton 
stalks in preparing my land for 
wheat and oats. I can cut my stalks 
six inches and they rot more quickly 
than to plow them under whole, and 
then are broadcasted more evenly 
over the land. The cutter does nice 
work in the cotton field in the spring 
where oats have been sowed in the 
open furrow in the fall before the 


cotton was all gathered. 


In cutting stalks, they should be 
dry to get the best results. In cut- 
ting up your corn stalks, you leave 
a lot of vegetable matter in a quick 
decaying form upon your land. You 
can work your corn land in cotton 
without being bothered with the 
stalks; while if your stalks were not 
cut, on land where corn is planted 
18 inches in the drill as I do, it 
would be next to impossible to tend 
it well. 

I bring my cutter to the shed at 
night, and I have an old stick broom, 
and brush .all dirt and trash from 
the machine, and oil and grease all 
working parts. I take notice every 
morning to see that all nuts are 
properly tight before taking to the 
field. 

One man and pair of mules can 
cut six acres of 314-foot cotton rows, 
or ten acres of five-foot corn rows 
per day of ten hours. 

I claim that a stalk cutter is a 
great labor-saver as well as a land- 
enricher, because of the manner in 
which it leaves the corn and cotton 
stalks. 0. C. DONNAN. 

Gaffney, S. C. 
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RIDING CULTIVATOR DOES FOURTEEN TIMES 
WORK OF THE BULL-TONGUE 


By Prof. C. L. Newman, North Carolina A and M. College. 


wit ILE driving to a farmers’ meeting in one of our Southern States one of 
the speakers saw a man plowing corn about knee high using a small 
mule to draw a bull-tongue or scooter plow. The corn rows were six feet wide 
and seven furrows to the row were necessary to give even the appearance of 
good cultivation. 

The plowman was asked why he did not use a better implement—a five-foot- 
ed cultivator. The reply was,—“I used one of those things once but it peered 
like it didn’t do no good.” 

The observation led to a calculation, to ascertain the difference in the time 
required to cultivate a given area with such an implement and with others in 
common use in other localities. 

This man with his scooter traveled on foot 490 yards that he might cultivate 
one row of corn 70 yards long and walked 34,300 yards to cultivate 70 rows of 
corn 70 yards long! 

Had he used an implement requiring only two trips to the row, he would have 
traveled only 140 yards to the row and 9,800 yards in cultivating 70 rows; or he 
would have cultivated 3 1-2 times as much land in the same length of time. 

Had he used a two-horse cultivator, straddled the row and worked it at one 
passage, he would have traveled only 4,900 yards in cultivating his 70 rows 70 
yards long and would have worked seven acres in the same time required to 
one acre with his scooter and have done the work better. 

Had he used atwo-row cultivator he would have traveled only 35 yards to the 
row and only 2,450 yards in cultivating 70 rows 70 yards long. This would 
have enabled him to cultivate with his two-row cultivator 14 acres while culti- 
vating one with his bull-tongue. 

Nor is the actual saving of time all the advantage he would have 
secured. The corn and the soil would have been cultivated at a time when the 
greatest good would result. Ona great majority of farms there is a short space 
of time after a rain when the soil is in the best condition—when the soil is 
neither too wet nor too dry and hard,—before evaporation has robbed the soil 
of moisture and before weed growth has begun. Cultivation at this critical 
time gives best results. If cultivation is given too soon after a rainy it may do 
harm; if delayed too long, it may do no good. An implement that will do the 
work well and get over the ground most rapidly is just a little more than four- 
teen times better than the bull-tongue or scooter because it does the work at the 








| No. 16 McWhorter Horse Fertilizer Distributor 


Does all kinds of Furrow Work, Side and Top Dressing. 
Broadcasts Perfectly, 8 feet 6 inches Wide. 


:= MSWHORTER IMPROVED 
FERTILIZER OISTRIBUTER 


Price f. 0. b. factory $48 Copperty 400 pounds fs" 


No. 24 Distributor does the same work up to 6 feet 6 inches wide. 
Price $40 f. o. b. factory. No. 14 Distributor does the same work 
to 6 feet wide ; price $35 f o. b. factory. One hand and one mule 
can do more and better than four hands and four mules. If you use 
Fertilizer you can’t afford to do without one of these Distributers. 
Order today. Address, 


W. M. PATRICK, Woodward, S. C. 
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SIX USEFUL IMPLEMENTS. 


Riding Cultivator, Manure Spreader, 
Two-Row Planter, Corn Harvester, 
Harrow and Gasoline Engine. 


AM VERY forcibly struck with the 
real labor-saving and convenience 
of a few machines that I own. 

1. I Will say that my John Deere 
double-riding cultivator with one 
man and pair of horses will do more 
and better work than two men and 
pair of horses with the old five-hoe 
eultivators, because it does just half 
the turning as it completes the row, 
and because it is set to the desired 
depth and works that depth instead 
of varying from deep to shallow, etc. 
It is a pleasure, too, to work that cul- 
tivator, because you are not in the 
dirt and it is worked with perfect 
control and with remarkable ease by 
slight movements of the feet. 

2. Is the Success manure spreader, 
and as I have never put it to the 
real test, I am quite satisfied that I 
am correct in saying that one man 
with that machine is equal to at least 
four, and the work is done so much 
better that I feel safe in saying that 
the manure gives better results. 
Very often I put my fertilizer, evenly 
spread on the first half of the load 
in whatever quantity I desire, and 
spread it with the manure at a great 
saving in time, as well as wear and 
tear on my drill. I also spread lime 
with the machine, using a hood and 


it does good work and very quickly. 


3. With a double-row corn planter 


which I have in co-operation with 
neighbors one man and pair of horses 
can put in well from 12 to 16 acres 
of corn a day. 

4. My Daine safety two-row corn 
cutter is quite a labor-saver and the 
work is easier than hand cutting. 
One horse pulls this easily. 

5. My three or four-horse smooth- 
ing harrow. One man with the harrow 
can work about 15 acres of corn per 
day until the corn is six inches high, 
and unless the land is very soft, (in 
which case the weeder would do) it 
does better work than anything I 
have ever tried. 

6. I consider my sulky plow a la- 
bor-saver. Even if the hired man 


drove a three-horse walking plow 
and the sun was hot and the German 
clover high, we really couldn’t blame 
him when he took a long time to 
make the corners. Not only that, 
but good plowing means a lot toward 
success in farming, and so far as my 
experience goes, the riding plow does 
very superior work to the very best 
plowman with the other plows. 

6. I can’t leave out my gasoline 
engine, which stands in the pump- 
house and pumps my pneumatic tank 
full every morning while I feed. 
When I want to saw up my year’s 
supply of wood, I simply pull the en- 
gine to the pile and with two men I 
saw up 12 or 14 cords per day, and 
use about 50 cents worth of gasoline. 
I have a feed mill stationed right 
back of my pump-house with which 
I grind my feed with the engine in 
its regular place. 

H. L. MARCHANT. 

Nohead, Va. 





What Size Engine to Use. 


EPLYING to a question as to the 

size of gasoline engine is neces- 
sary to run a one-horse-power cane 
mill, Mr. E. B. Ferris, of McNeill, 
Miss., writes: “I have had no actual 
experience in running a cane mill 
with gasoline engine, but at this sta- 
tion we have a six-horse-power cane 
mill that we run with an eight-horse- 
power steam engine, and grind juice 
sufficient to make 400 gallons of 
syrup per day. Perhaps a two-horse- 
power gasoline engine would run 
your mill, but I have been advised 
by experts or gasoline engineers, it 
is always best to get one of a horse- 
power sufficient to run or carry con- 
siderably more load than you actual- 
ly have for it to pull. For instance, 
we run a pump here in our well with 
a gasoline engine. Theoretically Jess 
than one-horse-power would do the 
work, but on the advice of those who 
knew, we bought a four-horse-power 
engine and have had perfect success. 
Perhaps with a much smaller engine 
we would have had trouble, at least 
we were so advised.”’ 





Liberty is an atmosphere of higher life 
that one grows capable of breathing only by 
slow and patient internal transformation.— 
Charles Wagner. 


Gantt Manufacturing Co., Maem 
Sole Manufacturers of 


Gantt Patent ‘All IN ONE” Plows. 









Cotton Planters, 
Guano 


Distributors 
and 


Grain 


Drills. Write us for 
Catalog and 
buy from your 


nearest dealer 
s 














The South’s Power In the South . 


Are you interested in machinery of any kind? 








If so, write the undersigned: 


We are Southern Manufacturers and make our own En- | 
gines and Boilers and guarantee them; when you deal 
with us you get the benefit of over 50 years experience. 


Our Engines and Boilers are now in use in many of the Ginneries, Saw Mills, and 
other enterprises in North Carolina, as well as in other Southern States, requiring 
power. 

We also make a specialty of 


Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke Stacks and all kinds of 
Boiler Work. 


We make Cane Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, etc. Write us for 
prices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills; Planers and 
Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at once, advising your wants. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 


MACON, GA., U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICE: Charlotte, N. C., Commercial National Bank 
Please mention this paper. 











One Man and One Team, Turns and Subsoils 
Same Time. 
Breaks Lower Soil in Same Furrow 6 Inches 
Deeper than it Turns. 
MADE BY 


UNIVERSAL PLOW CO., 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 









Deep preparation and shallow cultivation is a modern thought— 
But the method of preparation is of as much importance as the depth. 








When writing to advertisers,-mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





SUPERIOR 
BUHR MILL 





The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best 
bread meal in the world. Also makes the 
best stock feed. One of these Mills will 
pay large dividends on the small invest- 
ment required. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 
to adjust and operate and is so well 
built that it lasts a lifetime. The first 
cost is low. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 
teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, you get your money back. Write 
for description and prices. First-class 
dealers wanted. Write for our proposi- 
tion. Dept. G. 

ALEXANDER & GARSED, 


Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. C. 














EUREKA PLANTER 


Doubles your potato profits. Minimizeslabor. Usea & 
Eureka Potato Planter. Opens the furrow, drops § 
seed accurately any distance or depth desired; puts on fer- 
tilizer if wanted, covers perféctly and marks for next row. 
Always plants uniform depth. Requires only one man. 
Driver sees seed drop. Made in three sizes, for 1 or 2 rows. 


The Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 


Amulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator,weeder and seeder 
allcombined, Forms dust mulch and conserves moisture. 
Three sizes, 8, 10 and 12 ft. Lever with pressure spring 
regulates depth of cut. Pulverizes the soil. Levels the 
ground. Teeth are flat andcan be removed tocultivate in 
rows. The driver rides, 
Seeding boxes can be easily attached to sow grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc, Adjusts for seeding various 
quantities. Teeth cover seed thoroughly, either 
shallow or deep. Economical in price. 
Prompt shipments from 
branch near you. Send for 
free catalogue today. 


EUREKA MOWER 
COMPANY, 


Box 786, Utica, N.Y. 
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guided by ball-bearing pivot | 
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Spotless Stalk Cutter 


Dust proof axles, easy 
draft. Seven tempered 
steel knives, large cylind- 
er, impossible to clog. 
Entire weight of cutter 
(460 Lbs.) and driver, in- 
creased by eavy coil 
~ysprings give cutting 
knives quick, heavy blow. 
Chops all kinds of stalks, 
especially adapted for 
coiton. Shipped day or- 
der received from Richmond, quick delivery, little 
freight. $30.00 value, our price $24.95. Warranted 
satisfactory or money refunded. Order from this 
Ad. or write for Special Stalk Cutter Folder. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


No.75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Virginia. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 

















FACTORY PRICE 
YOURS 27-55 


The famous WITTE 

Gasoline Engine, built 

for 43 years by Ed. Witte, 

master engine builder,now sold direct to you. 
The standard engine of America, with every im- 
provement up-to-date—detached cylinders, verti- 
cal valves, etc.—the entire engine backed up by 
Real 5-Year Guarant 


Save money! 
OFFER and catalog. 
ddress 


yles and sizes 
FREE TRIAL 
State style and size wanted. Add 


WITTE IRON WORKS Co. 


once for 





2357 ° City, Mo. 








PLOWS, HARROWS AND CULTIVATORS. 








PLOWING WITH STEAM. 


A North Carolina Farmer Who Has 
Made a Success of It. 


T WAS in August, 1911, when I 
did the first steam plowing on my 
farm, near Linwood, N. C. Every- 
body that reads this, especially those 
living in this part of Davidson Coun- 
ty, will readily understand what 
plowing at this season of the year 
means. There had been. no rain 
practically to amount to anything 
for two months, and anyone ac- 
quainted with a red*clay, loamy soil 
can appreciate what it meant to plow 
land of this character under such 
conditions as we had to deal with 
that summer. 
I had about given up getting all 





ed, and where ,the gasoline plow 
went five to six inches deep, the 14- 
horse-power steam pulled the same 
number of plows ten to 12 inches 
deep. 

Another thing that impressed me 
was, that when the gasoline plow 
struck an incline in the field it would 
stall. Then what? Throw out the 
clutch and wait for the engine to 
get up speed. There was no foolish- 
ness like this with steam. 

I am going to have more plowing 
done like this, as I believe it the 
most economical way to get our stiff 
clay soil torn up to a desired depth. 
Another feature is the disk plow. 
When it cuts the subsoil up, instead 
of turning it out on top, it sets the 
plowed earth up on edge, allowing 
part of the subsoil to slide back, and 
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“THE GOOD 


and a Good Team. 


OLD WAY.” 


Many of Us Can’t Afford Tractors and Disk Plows Yet, But We Can All 
Get to the Point Where We Can Break Our Land With a Good Plow 
“The One-Horse Plow Must Go.” 





of-my land broken when I heard that 
a neighbor had bought a new plow- 
ing outfit, consisting of one 14-horse 
power Frick steam engine, and a six- 
gang disk plow. 

When the man came to plow we 
found that the ground was so hard 
that the heavy plows would not go 
in the ground, so we decided ‘‘to 
make them go,’ and put an addi- 
tional 2,000 pounds of rock on the 
plow, which put the plow in about 
ten inches deep. This didn’t put 
any change on the engine, for it took 
the plows right along. 

The plows averaged cutting from 
ten. to 12 inches deep and each disk 
cutting about 12 inches wide. Ow- 
ing to a misfortune one of the disks 
got broken, and the remainder of 
plowing was done with five 30-inch 
disks. You can readily see what it 
means to cut five feet of ground to a 
depth of ten to 12 inches at one 
round on a field. It is simply doing 
the work of 15 mules, five men, 
and five $40 disk plows. The ex- 
pense of running the outfit was: One 
team and driver to haul water, one 
man to run the engine, also one to 
chop wood. 

The only particular notice we took 
of the amount of wood required, was 
when two acres were plowed, using 
not quite a half cord of wood. 

Owing to the late starts in the 
‘mornings, it is hard to say just what 
the greatest number of acres could 
be plowed in one day. I would say 
with ground in good fix, an outfit of 
this kind would plow six to eight 
acres per day. 

Of what I have seen of gasoline 
plowing, it doesn’t compare with 
steam. Not long ago I went to see 
a 25-horse-power gasoline engine 
pulling the same number of plows 








that the 14-horse-power steam pull- 





the next plow following covers it up, 
so there is not much subsoil left on 
top. The deep plowing enables the 
soil to take care of a greater rainfall 
without washing the land. 

With all the rain and snow we 
have had this winter, I notice no 
standing water where it used to col- 
lect and stand. I could say lots 
more on this subject, and before I 
stop will say, that I am going to use 
coal next time. I believe it is cheap- 
er than wood. You save time by not 
having to stop for wood. Fill your 
coal box and keep going. 

I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that anyone interested wants 
to know. 

J. L. BEALL. 

Linwood, N. C. 





ONE-HORSE PLOW MUST GO. 


It Will Take Its Place Along With 
the Grain Sickle as a Curiosity. 


HE one-horse plow must go, or be 

retained only for certain limited 
uses or confined situations. It must 
find its place along with the sickle 
and grain-cradle of our fathers, to 
be resurrected only for special oc- 
ecasions. Using a one-horse plow is 
like using a thumb gimlet or a hand- 
auger instead of a brace and bit, or 


a steam-driven boring and drilling 
machine. 
But how is the poor man, with 


only 30 or 40 acres, and perhaps 
these not his own—how is he to get 
one or more additional horses? My 
answer is that he knows where and 
how to get additional human labor 
and should be able to hire, if he dare 
not buy, another horse or mule. An- 
other way is to swap work with a 
neighbor who has but one plow ani- 
mal. Be neighborly, all ye small and 





great farmers, ready to club together 
and help each other. Let the man 
who is either running a one-horse 
farm and doing the plowing himself, 
or employs two, or a dozen or more 
sturdy laborers, each handling a one- 
horse plow—I say, let him calculate 
the difference in cost between operat- 
ing a team of two or more horses by 
one man and attempting to do the 
same work with a one-horse team 
driven by one man.—Col. R. J. Red- 
ding, in Atlanta Constitution. 





The Tongueless Disk Does Better 
Work. 


ITH the tongueless disk harrow 

the work is much less exacting 
on the team and saves lame should- 
ers. Whoever has ridden one of these 
old tongue disks can appreciate the 
value of the tongueless feature. It 
renders a very tedious task one of 
the lightest on the farm, both for 
man and horse, and enables farmers 
to cover the ground several times 
where it was only possible to go over 
it once or twice, and this frequent 
harrowing insures the growth of a 
good crop. Again, think how the 
tongueless disks have been improved. 
Today, the hard maple bearing with 
high oilers which keep sand and dirt 
from grinding the boxes; the all 
steel frame, which don’t snap and 
break in the middle of your busy 
season and lay one up a day or two 
waiting for repairs; also. the sturdy 
constructed forward truck, ‘the 
horse’s friend’’ which guides and 
controls the harrow on all kinds of 
ground. 

This tongueless feature may still 
be unknown in some rural commun- 
ities, but the day is fast approaching 
when the prosperous farmer will 
consider it of supreme importance to 
good tillage which, with free use of 
barnyard manure and proper rota- 
tion of crops suited to the particular 
condition of each section, is the only 
safe reliance for productive land and 
prosperity to its owner. : 

W. J. WHITE. 

Detroit, Mich. 





Many Uses of the Disk Harrow. 


] WISH to add my word to what has 

been said in praise of the disk 
harrow. I owned, perhaps the first 
one that was used in this county. I 
also bought and used one season, a 
stalk cutter, but found the disk did 
the work so much better, that I sold 
the stalk cutter. Let me tell your 
readers some of the work I do with 
my disk. I run it over once and 
sometimes twice, or double-cut all 
land before breaking, thereby reduc- 
ing the draft in breaking at least one- 
fourth, and by cutting the thin crust 
that forms on land, I find it puiver- 
izes more thoroly. Of course, I use 
both the disk and drag harrow after 
breaking. 

After the corn or cotton is advanc- 
ed a little, I can open my disk and 
use it for a cultivator, and by re- 
versing it, can plow, either to or 
from the plants. 

Ss. P. OLIVER. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 





Advantages of the Disk Cultivator. 


FIND the disk cultivator one of 

the bést tools to have on the 
farm. It does the work twice as fast 
as the one-horse way and much bet- 
ter and easier. It scours well and 
does not choke up on foul land as the 
shovel cultivator does. .I believe it 
will work well in any kind of soil. 
You can cultivate corn or cotton on 
level or ridge. It will tear down a 
row at a single operation suitable 
for sowing small grain or other pur- 
poses. It plows, harrows and pul- 
verizes the ground. I haven’t used 
anything else to cultivate my corn 
for the past four years. 

J. A. BAILEY. 
Humboldt, Tenn. 
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JOIN THE CAVALRY FARMERS THIS YEAR. 























| 





| YOU have been an infantry farmer all your life, traveling wearily afoot, 
why not make up your mind to “join the cavalry” this year, and do your 
plowing and cultivating riding instead of walking? This is the usual practice 
in the North and West, and you not only ride instead-of walk, but cultivate 
two sides of the row instead of one side only. Now is the time to make up 
your mind whether you will enlist for infantry or cavalry service in 1913. 
Many riding plows and cultivators are regularly advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer. Get their free catalogs and decide which one suits you best. | 






Guaranteed garden tools 


You are sure of saved time, lighter work, and 
. bigger crops when you use implements marked 


Planet Jr 


This name means tools of finest quality—the 
<i" Sy so best that 40 years’ skill and experience can 
make. Nearly two million soil-tillers all 
‘ over the world are using them. And every 
Planet Jr is backed by our full guarantee. 

No. 25] Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel Hoe, 
y; Cc tivator, and Plow, capital for large-scale gardening especially, has auto- 
a) matic feed-stopper, seed index, and complete cultivating attachments. 
Indestructible steel frame, 

LNo. 169 Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Rake, and Plow is 
light, handy, and adapted to almost every garden use. Has leaf guard for 
close work. and lasting steel frame. 

An instructive 64-page 
illustrated catalogue 
It’s brimful of detailed descriptions and pictures of 55 tools for 
aii kinds of horse and hand cultivation. 
Send postal for it today! 


S L ALLEN & CO 


hon <} Philadelphia 
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Good Tools for Breaking and Culti- 
vation. 


BEGIN my crop by cutting all 
stalks with ‘stalk cutter, then 
take disk harrow and cut again so as 
to get all humus small enough to 
turn under. Then I flat-break with 
two-horse turn plow, running two- 
horse subsoilef in same furrow, thus 
breaking from 16 to 20 inches. 

While one has to economize in get- 
ting improved implements you can 
do as I did—buy a middle-burster 
with 11-inch wings, and an extra set 
of 17-inch ones, and also get free an 
extra joint, which by taking off wings 
and putting on same, you have the 
best subsoiler I have ever struck. 

Next lay-off rows, and for corn 
bed out with two-horse turn plow, 
then take my Planet Jr., with small 
shovels and make ridges, then take 
Cole planter and plant same. If I 
want fertilizer at time of planting I 
have an attachment on planter and 
one trip does the work. For cotton 
I use the same planter, in fact, for 
everything almost on the place. 

Next I use Jno. Deere 14-tooth 
harrow. One trip to the row does 
the work, making a dust mulch in 
corn middles and breaking the crust 
so the little cotton plants can come 
thru. Then take a spring-tooth har- 
row for next working both cotton and 
corn. After that I use Planet Jr., al- 
most exclusively. 
‘ D. J. SUMMERS. 
Timmonsville, S. C. 





Clear the Land and Use the Har- 
row and Weeder. 


CLEARED 45 acres of stumps and 
stones, working at odd times for 
two years, and filled up some gullies 
as well. Do this, and you are ready 
for labor-saving machinery. Since 
clearing land of stumps and stones, 
it is a pleasure to run mower and 
binder, section harrow and weeder, 
which are all labor-savers. There is 
no breaking things on stumps, caus- 
ing a man to fret and jerk his team, 
and when the day is gone he sees 
something done. 

In cultivating a crop I find a sec- 
tion harrow and weeder worth more 
to me than any other tool for first 
working. In cotton and corn, if 
ground is packed, the section har- 
row is best, but, if land is loose, 
weeder is best, put in plenty of seed, 
and no man need fear using them. 





I find two cultivations with these two | 
implements will about save a crop, | 
because it keeps surface loose and | 
kills the first grass and weeds, which | 
in my 35 years’ experience, has | 
taught me, is the vegetation that | 
ruins the crop. F. J. BEACH. 





Saving Labor in Plowing, Harrowing | 
and Cultivating. 


DON’T think any farmer with two, 
three or four horses is doing bus- 
iness to put one horse to a plow and 
take three or four men to drive them 
when he could put them all on one 
plow and do better work and save 
the extra men for something else. I 
think it a good plan, too, to have the 
smoothing harrow in the field and 
harrow up every evening what you 
have plowed that day, as the clods 
are soft and will work up nicely if 
they are not left too long. When you 
get the ground plowed and harrowed 
up once, don’t get in a hurry and 
plant in clods. No plant can ger- 
minate in clods and cold ground. 
Take a good disk harrow and go over 
the ground two or three times and 
double as you go. Any crop is easier 
to cultivate before it is planted than 
after. 
Don’t think, either, that you can’t 
afford a cultivator but will plow 
with the old double-shovel plow. It 





may rain before you get half over, 
and then that that you have just 
plowed will need plowing as bad as 


that you have not plowed, and your | 


neighbor with the cultivator will be 
over and ready to start over the sec- 
ond time as soon as the ground is 
dry enough. 
FRANK W. HARRISON. 
Morrison, Tenn. 





Figure This Out. 


OW many miles does a man walk 

in working one acre of land in 
cotton from the time he starts to 
clearing up the land until he lays it 
by, the old mode of cultivation, with 
turning plow and harrow, allowing 
three feet to the row, and giving his 
land what work it should have to 


make an average crop of cotton? I 


think if one will figure it up cor- 
rectly, he will conclude to throw 
away the old implements and get 
new and improved implements to 
work with. 

GEO. R. HAWKINS. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
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There’s no two ways about it when it comes to the question 
of a mill to grind corn. 


THE WILLIAMS MILL 


WILL DO THE WORK 


—the one mill you must have if you want a corn mill that will work and keep on 
working. It’s one that you can understand 
and won’t have trouble with. Let us tell 























you about the automatic adjustment of the 
pebble stone grit buhrs, which prevents 
buhrs from running together. You might 
as well know now this and other points that 3 
make it the mill. Sit right down and write 
for prices and facts. : 








Fhe Only Spreader with \ 
'Two Beaters and with a 
| Distributing Attachment. \ 
| Pulverizes and Spreads Wider. © 






Man, it’s a wonder! Covers three full rows—5 to 7 feet. Cuts the 
manure into shreds and distributes it evenly. No choking. No 
bunching. Guaranteed to do this with all kinds and conditions of 
yard and stable manure; also lime, ashes, compost and commercial 
fertilizers. See the spreading paddles in the picture! 


New Idea Manure Spreader 


The Spreader That Won the Hartman Contest 
Far ahead of any other on the market. Simple construction. Light 
—but stands hard usage. No cog or bevel gears. Easy loading. Easy one o 
haul for double team—not a horse killer. Tracks with standard Neve! ( logs 
wagon. Solid bottom which never warps, breaks or wears out. Only 
perfect_endless conveyor—cannot slip. All power direct from rear 
axle. Only two levers tooperate. Strong metal wheels. 


50 more strong points. All explained in New Catalog. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY, whether you need a spreader 
now or not. SEND A POST CARD. 


“NEW IDEA SPREADER C0., 429 Sycamore Street, Coldwater, Ohio 


TheE camellias 


The harder you work the Louden Hay Carrier and the 
heavier you load it, the better it shows up. You can’t 
break it down—years of hard service won't send the 


LOUDEN HAY CARRIER 


to therepair shop. It lasts alifetime. Itslock has & 
ae uare catch and cannot possibly wedge or fail to work. 

@ powerful wheel arms will never spread. Alltwist 
ian kink are let out of the rope by our simnle patented 

the only suceaessuls awivet on the market. Won't bind 
has adjustable sto 

The Louden Balance Grapple Fork is the best fork ever built. Will 
handle dry clover, alfalfa or thrashed straw where all others fail. 
The Louden Hay Carrier and Louden Grapple Fork wil! work 
in any barn and handle ell kinds of hay with more aatiefaction 7 
than any others. See them at your dealer’s—if he does not have 
them, write us i 

Send for Me of complete barn and cow stable fixtures— 
Hay Carriers, Door Hangers, Litter and Feed Carriers, Cow 
Stalls, Cow Stanchions etc.—also our FREE BOOK on the 
value of manure and how te care for it. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY cO., Z 


Strong 


Low-Down 


| Guaranteed 














874 West Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 

















SAWS 


Hard-wood or all-steel saw frames with 
latest improvements. They are time and 
money savers. Large rollers return table 
automatically. Patent rock shaft prevents 
saw breakage. Many other practical, ex- 
clusive features. Catalog free. Our low 
prices will surprise you. 
EW HOLLAND MACHINE CO, 

Box 66, New Holland, Pa. 















LOCK STITCH 
Sews harness, buggy tops, canvass, grain hate ay my 
needs stitches. A ay it ond make ¢ w retail 
price. Big chance to makeymoney right in Se 
quick for terms end ireo'tamolg to workers, 
THOMAS MFG. CO. 9655 Home St., 





Dayton, Ohio. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR MOWER AND BINDER. 


Repair the Machine, Clean All Bearings With Kerosene or 
Gasoline and Oil Thoroly Before Putting Away—Some Com- 
mow Causes of Trouble and Poor Work. 


By C. A. Bacon, of I. H.C. 


: HE best way is to keep the 
si binder and mower always in 
{ 


first-class condition. This can 
be done easily if the farmer will do 
it at the right time. The right time 
fis just after harvest, or when the 
machine is last used. That is, when 
the farmer best knows how the ma- 
chine has been running, how badly 
worn it is, and what parts are weak. 

More farm machines rust out than 
wear out. This is just as true of the 
binder and mower as it is of the 
plow. This is why the mower and 
binder should be completely over- 
hauled as soon as the harvest is over. 
‘All bearings should be cleaned with 
kerosene or gasoline to cut out all 
hard grease, eliminating any chance 
for bearings and other wearing parts 
to cut out when the machine is again 
put to work. All bright wearing 
parts, such as the bill hook and 
other knotter parts, should be greas- 
ed with tallow as soon as the cutting 
is done. 

If the binder were put in the shed 
with the canvas on, without clean- 
fing the bearings or knotter parts, 
the first thing that will have to be 
done when the binder is taken out 
of the shed is to ‘‘loosen it up” be- 
fore it starts into the field. It takes 
from one-half to two days to get the 
knotter in shape so that it works 
successfully. Very frequently farm- 
ers use files, sandpaper, or some oth- 
er implement on the bill hook. Any 
implement or device that scratches 
the metal should never be used be- 
cause it affects the work of the knot- 
ter. Regardless of how the machine 
may have been stored in the fall, it 
is necessary to have these parts in 


MakeMoreMoney from 
YourCow PeaCrop! 


Read What Prof. Massey Says:-—- 


“I did not reach home ’til Monday night, and I take the 
first opportunity to write the result of my visit to Tennessee. 


The Koger 


Service Bureau, Chicago. 


good working order before the ma- 
chine will do satisfactory work. Un- 
der these conditions the farmer will 
do best to pour kerosene over the 
rust and let it stand for sometime, 
then wipe the rust off. 

It is plain to see, however, that 
this takes more time than caring for 
the machine when put away. 

Care should also be taken to see 
that the reel slats are perfectly par- 
allel with the cutter bar, and free 
from contact with the dividers. 

It is all important to have the reel 
bearings working without any un- 
necessary play. The same is true of 
the packers. If the packers are 
loose, the farmer should babbit the 
bearings, or if he cannot do it, he 
should by all means have it done at 
his blacksmith’s. 

Leaving the canvas on the binder 
all winter stretches it, and makes a 
good place for mice to build nests. 
When the spring comes the canvas is 
rotten and soon stretches so that it 
cannot run tight, with the result that 
if the farmer is obliged to cut very 
heavy grain, the canvas will not ele- 
vate it. It is best to take off the 
canvas, roll it up, tie it in a bundle, 
and put it where no mice can 
reach it. 

Before putting the binder in oper- 
ation, see that every part is working 
free and easy. Remember also that 
rusty knives and guards will not cut 
grain if it is a little green. It is nec- 
essary first to get rid of this rust. 
The “loosening up’ of the binder is 
the ordinary method. This is hard 
on the machine, and would not be 
necessary if proper care were taken 
of the machine when put away. 





One of the best methods to keep 
any farm machine in good order, if 
it is not to be used for a few months, 
is to thoroly clean all the oil holes 
with gasoline, then oil the bearings 
with a mixture of lard and kerosene, 
having the proportions so that the 
fluid will permeate all the parts and 
then harden. This forms a coating 
over the metal which keeps out the 
rust, 

Going over a machine carefully to 
see that all the bolts are tight also 
helps to keep the machine in work- 
ing order for the next year, and many 
repairs that would be occasioned by 
bolts falling out can thus be elimi- 
nated. It is a good policy to keep a 
small stock or supply of bolts of 
different sizes to make repairs of 
this kind. Take the mowing machine 
for instance. If the farmer would see 
that he had on hand a small supply 
of knife heads, rivets, sections, ledg- 
er plates, wearing plates, and guards, 
he would have little trouble during 
the harvest season. If mower knives 
are not kept in proper condition, so 
that they have a close shear cut at 
all times, the draft of the machine is 
heavier and wear soon takes place in 
the shoe pins. The result is that the 
cutter bar begins to sag, knife heads 
break, pitman jaws wear out, and 
the wearing plates fail to hold the 
knife in place. This soon begins to 
tell on the gears and shafts so that 
unnecessary wear takes place. A 
dull knife has the same effect. 


The cutter bar is the business end 
of the mower. The guards should 
always have a sharp point and be 
kept in alignment so that the ledger 
plates are always even, the ledger 
plates in good condition and the 
knife sharp and free from nicks. 
The farmer will save trouble and 
worry by keeping his knife grinder 
in the field so that he can sharpen 
the knife when it becomes dull. 

Binder knives, mower knives, 
plowshares and any polished surface 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


tool should never be painted when 
stored for the winter. Paint is hard 
to remove and does not protect near- 
ly as well as good axle grease or 
tallow which can be easily rubbed 
off. Paint will not stop rust, if rust 
is started before paint is applied. 
Rusting will go on under the paint 
just the same. For this reason, care 
should be taken to see that the sur- 
face is free from.rust and perfectly 
dry if paint is to be applied. 





How to Handle the Hay. 


HEN it rains two or three days 

out of every week and neigh- 
bor Jones has clover to cut and is 
getting behind, and your clover is 
getting too ripe for good hay—well, 
it looks like you will have to get a 
mower or lose more of your hay 
than the machine will cost. Then 
when you have the mower and it 
rains every other day, and you can’t 
cut because the clover is heavy and 
won’t air out, you will need a hay 
tedder. Then you can cut in the 
morning and shake it up a couple of 
times and put it in the barn the same 
afternoon. That is the way I do, and 
the sun doesn’t burn all the life out 
of the hay. 


Now you have the hay ready for 
the barn, but you cut a little too 
much, the boys are young, the hay 
long and sticks together so they 
can’t pitch it off fast, and it is going 
to rain and get a load of hay wet. 
This calls for a hay fork, and letting 
the horses unload for you, while sav- 
ing the boys. for something else. That 
is the way I did, and it is the best 
money-saver on the place. Just 
think of unloading a big load of hay 
in eight or ten minutes when it 
would take 30 or 40 minutes to pitch 
it off by hand, why you could be back 
to the field and have half a load on 
by the time you would be unloaded 
by hand. FRANK W. HARRISON. 

Morrison, Tenn. 


Half the Crop? 





Why Throw Away One- 





I have tried so many years to get someone to invent a ma- 

chine that would thresh peas from the mown vines, and 

. have tested so many failures that I feared you were 

over enthusiastic Over yours. But after visiting 

your place and seeing the machine operated, I am glad 

Aad Dbat to say that it more than fills my expectations. 
bid, oN 
ZN 


VG jo I expected to see an appreciabl t 
LS I BS P ppreciable percentage 


Pea and Bean 
Thresher 





















y of broken peas, but, in fact, 
iS I can hardly estimate the 
percentage at all, for after 
catching handful after 
handful, and never find- 
ing more than one split 
pea in a large handful, 
the percentage is too 

small toestimate. You 
have the ma- 
chine I have 
been looking 





The Del- 
aware Ex- 
periment Station 
found in the cow 
pea vine and roots 




























growing on lacre * for for 20 
of land 69 1-2 Ibs. of years. 
Nitrogen—49.8 Ibs. of Pot- Yours truly, 
ash— and 18.9 Ibs. of Phos- | . 

phoric Acid. As much (Signed) 


tT a W.F. Massey 


Nitrogen as is in a ton of 
high grade fertilizer. 


See lan ey eg ay en 
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‘““Ninety-five per cent of the cow 
pea seed are picked by hand’’ So says 
the Farmers Bulletin No. 89. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Think of the loss of the cow pea crop in the 
South that goes to pay for wages. Think of 
pene d farmers losing half of the crop to pay for 
picking. 


Hand Picking Must Go! 


Hand picking, must now become a lost art. 
Farmers can stop this loss—double their pro- 
fits by using a Koger Pea and Bean Thresher. 

It is no longer an experiment. There is no 
room to doubt. This machine has been ex- 
amined and seen in operation by Prof. Massey, 
by H. A. Morgan, Director of the Knoxville 
Experiment Station. The Government in far- 
mers bulletin No. 318 gives it its endorsement, 
and bought a machine. 

This Bulletin says: “This machine is by far 
the most satisfactory pea thresher yet devised. 
The number of cracked peas is very small, the 
vines are chopped as fine as though they had 
been thru a cutting box. All of the peas are 
gotten out of the pods. The material which 
can be run through in a given time is the 
maximum for present day machines and the 
power required the minimum. 
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HOW TO GET GOOD RESULTS FROM YOUR PLANTER. 





Why Many Stands of Corn Are Poor—Adjust Planter to Soil 
Conditions—Get Repairs Before Planting Time and Keep Plant- 
er in a Dry Place When It is Not in Use. 


By E. A. Cole, Charlotte, N. C. 


planters carefully and _ put 
them in good order. Get the 
numbers of broken or _ worn-out 
parts, or mark the parts on a picture 
of the planter cut out of a catalog 
or circular, and order new parts by 
parcel post. Be sure to dd this right 
soon, so you will have them ready 
when you want to plant. Do not wait 
till you need them, and then lose 
valuable time or use the planter in 
bad condition and do inferior work. 
Many farmers are losing time and 
money by not having their planters 
fitted with corn plates suited to the 


N* is the time to examine your 





f 


kind of corn they plant. 
ture shows a corn plate suited to 
average size grains. 

The holes suit the grain in No. 1, 
and this plate would drop grains of 
that size one in a hill, and almost 


The pic- 


never miss. The same size hole is 
a little too large for the grain in 


No. 2, but will seldom miss a hill, 
but it will often drop two grains in 
a hill. The hole is much too large 
for the grain in No. 3. It will drop 
two and three grains to the hill. 
The holes are too small for very 
large, and long grains like the one 
in No. 4. It will miss a great many 
times. You should never use a plate 
with holes that will not permit the 
grains to lie flat in them. 

Holes too small will surely cause 
you to miss a stand. Holes too large 
for your corn will cause you to have 
too much thinning to do. Test your 
plates with each kind of corn you 
plant, and if the holes do not 
suit, send a few grains of each 
kind to the factory and get 
plates to suit your corn, by par- 
cel post, at small cost. Be sure 
to stateethe distance wanted be- 
tween the hills. 

See that brush or cut-off is 
in good condition. The brush 
should be adjusted so as_to 
touch the plate but not press 
hard upon it. 

The combination planter has, 
or should have, a special sword 
opener for corn. Do not fail to 
use it for best results. Do not 
try to use a cotton opener for 
anything but cotton. Both the 
corn opener and the cotton 
opener can be adjusted for dif- 
ent depths. Be careful to have 
the depth right for the kind of seed, 
the season, and the nature of your 
soil. As a rule, early planting should 
be shallower than late planting. The 
depth suited to different soils varies 
greatly. Each farmer must find out 
from experience the best depths for 
his own soils. 


In planting cotton, avoid using too 
small a quantity of seed. When 
everything is favorable, a small 
quantity may be preferable to a large 
quantity, but in unfavorable seasons, 
a small quantity is disastrous. The 
only safe rule is to plant enough 
seed to insure a stand under un- 
favorable weather. 

On the other hand, do not plant 
too many seed. To use 1% to 2% 
bushels to the acre is usually not 
only unnecessary and wasteful, but a 
positive damage. Two to three pecks 
of a siaall variety of seed, and three 
to four pecks of a large-seeded cot- 
ton is considered a safe quantity in 
most soils. A close, hard-baking soil 
requires more seed than a loamy soil. 

It is good judgment to err on the 
side of tsing a few more seed than 
might be absolutely necessary rather 
than to make the mistake of not 
using enough seed to insure a stand. 


When planting is over, clean up 
your planters and other tools and 
store them in a dry place. Water is 
the great destroyer of iron and steel. 
Never store iron or st@el articles in 
@ smokehouse or any damp place. 


Do not delay to order any parts 
needed for your planters, distrib- 
utors, or plows. If you find them 
too badly worn, or if they are of an 
inferior kind, common sense and 
good business should lead you to 
buy the best and most practical mod- 
ern implements, rather than to con- 
tinue to use inefficient and wasteful 
machines. 





The Great Change of Twenty-Six 
Years. 


HEN I first came South in 1887, 
I saw a white man in a field 
plowing in oats. He had a little 
mule, a plowstock and on it a scooter. 
I was amazed at that kind of farm- 
ing. The first question I asked him 
was how much land he broke in a 
day. The answer was three-fourths 
of an acre. 
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Says I to him: “Why don’t you 
people down here use a ‘two-horse 
furrowing plow?”’ 

“No siree, that kills land in this 
country. Don’t you know that if the 
Lord had wanted the clay on top he 
would have put it there when he 
made this earth? Why, my neighbor 
Elias Smith killed a piece of land that 
way ane it never did come to.”’ 

Well, from what I can see the land 
is coming to itself fast by the use of 
the furrowing plow, disk harrow 
and a number of other labor-saving 
implements. I was born in Norway, 
consequently I have seen both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and thru my 
travels in this country I have had the 
pleasure also of seeing one side of 
the Pacific Ocean. So you can see [ 
have seen a great deal of America, 
and I would say without fear or fae 
vor that the South is the land of it 
all. The awakening has come here 
and things have taken a great change, 


A few years ago there were no 
improved machines being used down 
here, nothing but the one-horse 
plowstock, scooter and sweep. Now, 
you see on every hand the weeder, 
cultivators and harrows for all pure 
poses, and in place of going twice to 
the row, men do the same and bette 
work with one stroke. 

Laurens, S. C. A. R. THOME. 







































For planting cotton I have tried 
several planters, but have never yet 
found one which equals the Cole 
planter in my estimation. It is easi< 
ly regulated as to amount of seed 
needed, never fails to get a stand and 
plants so regularly that fully one-half 
the labor in chopping cotton is dis<- 
pensed with.—S. L. Coleman, Foune 
tain Inn, S. C. 





One of my greatest labor-savers i§ 
the weeder. It takes only a shor§ 
time to go over the crop with this, 
and it is the finest thing out fog 
breaking the crust and destroying 
young crabgrass.—S. L. Colemen. =, 
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Rest on Every Acre of Land---Never Diminishi 
w Peas have the power to draw this Nitrogen from the 
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into the soil. 











Its Utter Simplicity 


The “Koger” is a simple machine— 
no complicated parts, and the hungriest 
machine for work you ever saw. 

When two-thirds of all of the pods 
are ripe enough for seed, mow them 
and cure them as you would any other 
crop, and then thresh them with a 
“Koger.” You get the seed, and hay 
that is better than the best timothy hay 
ever grown, 


Saves the Vines---Doesn’t Break 
the Peas 


You can’t afford to lose the vines 

For 1 1-4 lbs. chopped pea hay takes the 
Place of'l lb. of wheat bran. Three 
Ibs. of chopped pea hay take the place 
of 1 lb. of cotton seed meal. 
._ These vines are returned to the soil 
in the form of manure, and this with the 
roots left in the soil is worth $12 per 
acre as fertilizer. They put humus as 
well as plant food in your soil, so that 
it retairis its moisture and the plant food 
is not easily washed away. 

The {machine is guaranteed to not 
break jover 2 per cent of the peas. 


THE KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO. 


Morristown, 


Threshes Peas, Beans, Velvet 
Beans, Wheat, Oats, ete. 


The Koger will thresh the Velvet 
bean as well as the cow pea, and we 
guarantee that no vines will ever wrap 
ba | cylinder and cause throwing off of 

elts. 

The Koger is built especially to thresh 
peas and beans, but it will handle wheat 
and oats satisfactorily. It’s adapted to 
diversified farming. 


Two Sizes 


The Koger Pea and Bean Thresher is 
made in two sizes. One withacylinder 
30 inches wide—and one with a 16 inch 
cylinder. The larger machine can be run 





Our Guarantee 


We guarantee: Ist. That no vines, however long, 
will ever wrap the cylinder of the Koger Pea Thresher. 

2nd. That it will thresh any variety of cow peas, 
long or short from the mown vines, not breaking 
over 2 per cent of the grain, if operated by competent 
persons. ~ 

3rd. That if there be any fault in the machine, we 
will bear our own.expenses and send a man to adjust it. 
Otherwise our expenses must be paid by agent or 
buyer. Take the Koger on this guarantee. 


You Lose If You Don’t Own 

If you continue to handpick you are just losing 
half of the value of your crop. Your can’t afford to 
do without it. 

Don’t put off ordering but write now for our booklet 
and the full facts about this great successful machine, 
now used by many farmers. Sit down now and write. 
Use the Coupon if you choose. 


A Word to Dealers 


There will be an enormous 
demand for this machine thru- 
out the South. 
ble machine to handle. 

If you are interested in the 
selling of these machines in your 
territory, write us now while 
we have territory open. 
morrow may be too late. 























It'll be a valua- 


To- 


with from 5 to 8 Horse-power. The 

smaller machine only needs from 4 to 5 Horse- 

power. The largest machine only weighs 2500 
Ss. 


Contrast this with the 2 cylinder machines 
weighing from 5000 to 6000 Ibs. requiring from 
12 to 18 Horse-power to run. And these 2 cy- 
linder types break a large percentage of the 
peas—vines wrap their cylinders and throw 
the belts. 2 g 

The Koger is the only machine that gives 
you all of the profit out of your pea crop 


Tennessee. 
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USE THE COUPON 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CoO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 


Mail me your booklet that will show how to make more Money from my cow- 
pea crop—how to stop losing 1-2 the profits, and your rock-bottom price on the 
wonderful Koger Thresher. 








A 
Ceceeeces ee COO OCOOOD 
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Paint Facts 
Worth Knowing 


| 
How to Get Best Protection and | 
Beauty at a Minimum Cost | 








About the Manure Spreader. 








CARE OF THE MANURE 
SPREADER. 


at Work; and Keep Dry and Clean 


ghey you paint this spring —and | Keep It Well Oiled; Watch It When 


every farmer has some need for paint | 
every spring—it will pay you to care- | 
fully consider the progress made in recent 


years in the science of paint-making. 


In the old days we got a keg of white lead, 
some commercial linseed oil, turpentine and 
some sort of coloring matter, made a paddle 
out of a stick, and proceeded to make some 
**paint.’* No formula, but guesswork; and 
the appearance and protecting power of the 
paint was largely a matter of guesswork, too. 


But things have changed nowadays. Today 
paint is scientifically made, as accurately as 
a druggist’s prescription. 

For instance, in the making of Lowe 
Brothers’ ‘*‘ High Standard’’ Liquid Paint 
every ingredient is carefully selected and then 
submitted to chemical tests. Every part must 
be up to certain definite standards. ‘These 
ingredients are then mulled and mixed by the 
latest processes, proven to give best results, 
judged by actual severe weather tests extend- 
img over a number of years. 


Lowe Brothers have proved by these actual 
tests that the wearing and protecting qualities 
of paint depend greatlyupon fineness of grind- 
ing and accuracy in mixing. A shade too 
much or too little of any constituent may re- 
sult in faults inthe paint. Careful, scientific 
testing has shown the exact ingredients and 
the exact proportion that produce a paint film 
of greatest strength and durability, thus giv- 
ing the longest life and greatest protecting 
power. This formula is then followed in 
making ‘‘High Standard’’ Paint. 

This is why farmers everywhere, who havi 
ased Lowe Brothers ‘‘High Standard’’ Liquid 
Paint have found that it has a greater adher- 
ing and protecting power, lasts longer, and 
is more economical than home mixed or any 
other paint. 


There is a ‘High Standard’’ paint dealer 
near you who can supply you with any of our 
products. If you don’t know who heis, write 
us and we will introduce you. There’s a 
Lowe Brothers’ Paint, Varnish, Enamel or 
Stain for every purpose. 


Valuable Paint Books—Free 


Have the best looking farm buildings in your township— 
our booklets will tell you how—**Homes Attractive and How 
to Make Them’’—and ‘‘Guide to Farm Painting.”” Sent free 
to readers of this paper—W rite today. 





The Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Diseovery That Cuts 
Dewn the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 





A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powderpaint. It comes 
in the form of a dry powder, and all that is 
required is cold water, to make a paint 
weather-proof, fire-proof, and as durable as 
oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L, Rice, Manuf’r, 41 North 


St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a 
free trial package, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save 


a@ good many dollars. Write today. 





PAYS TO PLANT POTATOES 
BY MACHINE. Much Quicker, & 
thar work, just as sure as hand NS 
planting and more uniform © * ne 
im spacing and depth. eo ccs) 
Pays even on small Ce 


acreage. Think They 


this over care- plant 


4 toe er 
fully and \) cent of the 


then seed, a piece in 
find every space and one 
only. Plants by machine 

out but provides for hand cor- 
Sections of misses and doub- 

les. No pickers are used 

—there is no injury to the 

= seed, Perfect placing. 

4 Sold with or without fer- 

| tilizer attachment, Ask 

your dealer toshow itand 

write us for new booklet 

on ‘100 per cent planting.’”* 

BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 

Box 1ig9* Grenloch, N.J. 





DITCHING and SUB-SOIL PLOW 
Write for Price 

AGENTS WANTED 

Larimer Company 





When Idle. 


OTHING in the operation of any 
machine is as important as the 
lubrication; and the manure spread- 
er is no exception to this rule. It 
should be oiled frequently. When 
you first start using a new spreader, 
you should go over it very carefully, 
oiling all moving parts. Then, watch 
the machine closely for a while, and 
you will soon learn what parts must 
be oiled several times in a day’s 
work. Give the machine the right 
kind of a start, and it will save dol- 
lars for you in needless repair bills, 
as well as a lot of trouble. Get into 


class of material you spread and by 
the size of the load you haul. The 
beater makes a certain number of 
revolutions to each revolution of the 
rear wheels. If you load high, it 
means there is a greater volume of 
material to be pulverized and thrown 
out each revolution of beater. Watch 
the work of your machine, and if at 
any time, the feed seems too heavy, 
and the beater can not take care of 
it, throw the feed lever back a few 
notches to give the beater a chance 
to clear itself. Watch the machine 
and avoid trouble. 

If you have used your manure 
spreader for several years and it has 
always given you entire satisfaction, 
don’t curse the spreader, and the 
manufacturer, when it causes you 
trouble, but examine the spreader 
very carefully—going over every 























THIS MACHINE MEANS EASIER WORK AND BIGGER CROPS. 





the habit of oiling it regularly as 
needed. Don’t think that it does 
not need oil when it is covered with 
manure. It may not be a nice job at 
times, but it pays in the end. 

The spreader probably has to do 
the heaviest, dirtiest work on the 
farm, and consequently, should be 
given good care. When the ma- 
chine is not being used every day, it 
should be cleaned and oiled before 
putting it away in the shed. Rust 
and decay take more life from the 
machine’ than the actual work it 
does. This is proved by the many 
breakdowns the first load hauled af- 
ter the spreader has been idle for 
five or six months. 

Keep the beater clean. A clogged 
beater adds greatly to the draft of 
the machine. Let the horses walk at 
a brisk rate when spreading. This 
makes the beater clear itself better 
and the work is done much better 
all around. When you get back from 
the field, if you find the beater hold- 
ing bunches of manure, knock them 
off before going out again. You will 
notice a big difference in the spread- 
ing and draft. 

Manure spreaders having slat con- 
veyors for bottoms, should be ex- 
amined very carefully before loading 
in cold weather, to make sure the 
conveyor is not frozen solid. It is 
best to work the feed by hand. 

Go over your machine every little 
while, tightening up nuts and screws. 
Keep parts rigid and in their proper 
position and your spreader will al- 
ways work good and last longer. 

Much depends upon careful load- 
ing. Read carefully the instructions 
you receive with the machine, and 
get into the habit of loading accord- 
ingly. The manufacturer has had 
lots of experience with his line of 
spreaders and will always instruct 
you how to load so you will get the 
best results. 

You must govern the feed by the 








Eola, . Illinois 


part trying to locate the cause of 
trouble. Don’t think the machine is 
no good. If it works O. K., when 
you first used it, there is a reason 
for the _ trouble. “There are no 
ghosts in machinery.” Dig up your 
instruction book and read it and you 
will find your trouble. If you do not 
succeed in locating and remedying 
the trouble, write to the company 
who manufactured the spreader, giv- 
ing them the trouble in detail, and 
they will supply you with necessary 
instructions. 

There is one more thing to take 
into consideration, and perhaps, the 
most important of all—a good shed 
for your spreader. 


When you pay $90 or $100 for a 
spreader, you can not afford to let it 
sit beside a fence the year around 
when not in use. Have a good tight 
shed for it and keep it in the shed 
when not using it. And, don’t use 
the shed for a hen-house and let the 
chickens roost on the spreader. Bet- 
ter use the spreader a few times 
each year and clean out the hen- 
house. 

WM. GALLOWAY. 





Puts the Manure Spreader First. 


S THE fertility of the soil is of 

paramount importance, it seems 
to me the manure spreader stands at 
the head of the list, and may be call- 
ed very properly the king of the la- 
bor-saving machines. 

No farmer who has never owned 
or used a manure spreader can have 
any adequate idea of its real value or 
what a luxury, so to speak, it is to 
own and operate one of these ma- 
chines. With a spreader it is so easy 
to haul out the manure and spread 
the same very evenly all over the 
field, and to do so when it ought to be 
done, as fast as it is made and a load 
accumulates and there is a field ready 
to receive it. I think more about the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


value of farmyard manure, and it 
helps me to conserve and to accum- 
ulate more of it than I did before I 
got a spreader. Furthermore, ma- 
nure can be made to go twice as far, 
and will do twice as much good as 
that spread by hand with a fork. 
JORDAN B. WELLS. 
Westover, Md. 





The Manure Spreader an Economy. 


HAVE used a manure spreader 

for applying all my manure, and 
this is economy pure and simple, for 
I can manure a third more land and 
get better results from the present 
year. I use all my stable manure to 
spread on clover and the first of 
February is the ideal time to apply it 
for best results. 

R. O. CATES. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Advantages of Low Wheels. 


ROM the standpoint of conven- 

ience, the farm wagon that has 
been made over into a low-down ve- 
hicle with wide steel tires has a 
strong appeal. It is easily loaded, 
and overcomes all the objections to 
high wagons of the old type. 

Users of steel wheels say their 
economy cannot be denied, as they 
generally make a much lighter draft, 
are therefore easier on the team, 
and, moreover soon pay for them- 
selves in the elimination of tire trou- 
bles so common to wood wheels. 

Their practical value is further 
vouched for in the experience of 
those who find that wide-tired steel 
wheels do not cut up the pastures, 
do not become ‘“‘mired’’ in soft fields 
or muddy roads, and do not cause 
the heavy pulls that “rutty’’ roads 
have always meant for narrow tires. 

The Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion in a recent bulletin says: 

“Low, wide-tired steel wheels 
will give any farmer better 
equipment for his work. Under 
all conditions of the field and 
nearly all conditions of the road, 
it is estimated that broad-tired 

steel wheels pull from 30 to 100 

per cent lighter than the nar- 

row tires.” 





How the Peanut Picker Pays.: 


N EASTERN Virginia, the peanut 

is our money crop and the peanut 
picker is our great labor-saving de- 
vice. ' 

The past year I purchased an im- 
proved Benthall picker, which is the 
best picker on the market. Its work 
is superior to the careless hand 
work of colored laborers and its ca- 
pacity is at least 125 bags per day. 
I have the latest and best type with 
bagging attachment, and with five 
men and three gallons of gasoline we 
can do in one day more and better 
work than 75 men could do the old 
way. 

Now that the peanuts are housed 
I shall use the Wisconsin engine I 
have, to.saw wood to help supply the 
demand in a neighboring town; and 
at the same time keep the farm team 
busy and add dollars to my bank 
account. With engine and outfit, I 


* can cut wood for less than 25 cents 


per cord, actual cost, thereby rea- 
lizing a good profit out of wood. 
JESSE M. ROBERTS. 
Windsor, Va. 





It Pays to Use Oil and Paint. 


HEN a man goes to the expense 

of buying costly machinery he 
ought to shelter it in the winter and 
take care of it. I usually oil all of 
my plows before storing away for 
winter and if any of it needs paint I 
run over a coat of paint. I think 
paint is very necessary to preserve 
the life of your tools. It is good for 
houses also, but it seems that there 
are but few farmers that have. learn- 
ed this. 


R. G. LER. 
Ideal, Miss. i 
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Save Money With A Benthall 


iw you grow peanuts and do not use a ‘“‘Benthall”’ 
Peanut Picker, you actually lose money by 
not owning one. 





For the wages that you pay for help—the losses 
from not getting your crop off early to market—the 
losses from birds and stealing—cost you more than 
the machine. 


If you own a ‘‘Benthall,’”’ you and your boys can 
do the work of a hundred hands and do it better. 
Lack of help does not bother you. You send your 
crop to market early—get highest prices. You stop 
the theft of your peanuts. 


On‘a 200-bag crop the machine pays for itself. 
We can prove it! 


The ‘‘Benthall’’ is the picker of proven worth— 
tried out in the peanut fields of Old Virginia. 


The vines are fed to the machine on the same 
order as grain to a threshing machine. 


The peanuts are pulled off the vine without in- 
jury to the shell. 


Picks Spanish and Virginias 





The machine picks Spanish or Virginia varieties 
equally well. 


It is mounted, ready to hitch, as you would a 
wagon, and can easily be moved from place to place. 


You can have your choice of three machines. 


There’s the 13-foot ‘‘Benthall’? run by machine 
power or run by horse power. 


There’s the 16-foot ‘Benthall’’ run by applied 
power only. 


Or for $12.50 additional we can make the 13-foot 
machine interchangeable—suited for either horse 
or engine power. 


The engine driven machine can be equipped 
with vine carrier, stacker, elevator, and bagger— 
making a complete little plant. 


Our Horse-power Machine 
Made Interchange- 
able for $12.50. 









Benthall Machine Co., 
ee | 


Pays For Itself 


How the “Benthall’” Doubles 





Peanut Profits 





Peanuts are a leguminous crop. 

For building up the soil nothing can surpass 
them. 

But until the advent of the Benthall, the scarcity 
of help, the losses from stealing, the delays, as well 
as the cost of help, kept them from being the profit- 
able crop that they are. 

Machines were used in attempts to ‘‘thresh’’ 
them. 

But such machines break the nuts—grind the 
vines to smithereens, so that they are unfit for feed. 

Cracked nuts will not keep. They are almost 
worthless. Nor can you afford to lose the vines 
which are the equal of Alfalfa for feed, and worth 
from $12 to $20 per ton. 

Contrast such machines with the ‘‘Benthall.”’ 

The Benthall picks the nuts from the vines as 
delicately as human fingers—hundreds of times 
more rapidly. The peanuts are not injured. Many 
buyers give preference to Benthall-picked nuts. 

The vines are saved in perfect condition for hay. 

The recleaning and bagging attachment makes 
it unnecessary to run the peanuts over for seed the 
second time—makes them absolutely clean—free 
from tap roots and pieces of vine. 

The farmer who picks by hand or uses a machine 
that ‘‘threshes’’ them pays for a machine over and 
over again without ever really owning one. 

He can never receive but a fractional part of his 
rightful profits from his peanut crop! 
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1311 Machines Soild 
1311 Testimonials 


Every Benthall Peanut Picker sold has given 

enuine satisfaction—been a money making machine 

for the farmer who owned it. Read what a few of 
the owners say. 








January 14, 1913. 
Benthali Machine Co. 

Gentlemen:—I have been using one of your machines 
for five years, picking peanuts for other people, and they 
are surprised to see what one of your machines will do. 

(Signed) E. J. DUNCAN, Lobelville, Tenn, 


January 8, 1913. 
Benthall Machine Co. 

Gentlemen:—The 13-foot Applied Power 1912 model 
peanut picker with reclcaning and bagging device, I 
bought of you last fall, picked 2,200 bags of peanuts and 
gave perfect satisfaction. I think it the best picker that 
ean be bought. (Signed) J. G. LONG, Pleasant Hill, N. C. 


Mr. E. F. Turner, Gatesville, N. C., says: ‘‘Mr. Benthall, 
do not try to make any more improvements on your ma- 
chine. It is absolutely perfect.”’ 


Why Keep Wasting Money in Harvest- 
ing Your Peanut Crop 


Every time a farmer picks a crop by hand without using 
a “thresher,” he literally burns up money—money that this 
Peanut Picker would save. Outside of the saving on your 
own crop, this machine will make big profits for you. 
For you can use it to pick your neighbor's crop. In this 
way many owners have paid for their machine many 
times over. 


Our Limited Output 











We are telling you about the 1913 Benthall, the latest 


and best model, well in advance of the buying season, for 
we are unable to tell just how nearly we will be able to 
supply the demand this year. 


For several years past the demand has been greater 
than we could supply. For that reason it would be a 
wise precaution to write us now, and let us put the facts 
in your hands, let us show you just how this machine 
will pay for itself. 

Use the Coupon 
ee 

Fill out the coupon now, and mail it to us, and we will 
send you our descriptive folder, telling all about the 
Benthall—the picker of proven worth. Unless the ma- 
chine can make a profit for you, we do not want you to 
buy it. We merely want to place the facts in your hands, 
and let you be judge and jury. 


CLIP ALONG DOTTED LINE 





| Gentlemen:--- 


Name 


i THE BENTHALL MACHINE CoO. 
i Suffolk, Virginia, 


Without any obligations on my part, I would like to receive your 
folder showing how the Benthall Peanut Picker pays for itself. 





Address 





i 
1 
! 
1 
! 
t 
LF 


————- 


Suffolk, Virginia. 








125 GREAT MONEY-SAVING 
PROPOSITIONS 


and 125 latest styles of the famous 
Golden Eagle and White Star ve- 
hicles and much other valuable 
information is contained 
IN OUR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Guaranteed Two Years 
This is only one of 125 bar- 


VEHICLES are the rec- 


ove ‘ ognized stand. 
i 
Ks a wna Ln 
prettiest and most durable vehicles 


ALI) AS 
RAS LAS pe 
uilt. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY COMPANY, 
Station 6, 
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Make Your Farm 
Buildings Fireproof— 


and protect your property, live stock, 


implements and crops from damage and _ 
destruction by using = 


wrOllo 4 ‘ 





Galvanized 


Roofing ¢ Siding 


SOLD BY WEIGHT . 


These products give good protection against fire and we ah iw 
lightning, 7 — use — sees a low insur- : . 
ance rate. In additioa to this, Apollo Sheets are easy 

to apply, neat in appearance, reasonable in cost, san- OU R RADE MARK 
itary, clean and lasting. You should use no other. best quality and full weight. 


k . 
“BETTER BUILDINGS”? is the well chosen The strength and rigidity of Apollo pro- 
title of a valuable book, which we will gladly send ducts make them highly desirable for all 


C1 classes of farm buildings. Sold by leading 
free upon request. Write for a copy to-day. jobbers and dealers. Accept no substitute. 


e e 
American SlLeet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DIsTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
Export Representatives: U. 8. Steel Products Co., New York City 
Pac. Coast Reps: U. 8. Steel Products Oo., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Get ahead of cut-worms, Don’t let your crop start stunting, Give 
it a start by applying fertilizer right at the time of planting with this 
Keystone Corn Planter. Saves _you from having to follow up 
planter, with fertilizer distributor. Notice fertilizer improved 
spout. A greatimprovement. 

Fertilizer sown in the row, broadcast or on one or both 
sides ofrow. A valuable feature in 
dry weather to prevent acid fer- 
tilizer from injuring seed. 
Mechanically perfect—sturdily 
built to last for years. Write 
us for price and full infor- 
mation, 


Keystone 
arm 
Machinery 














REX GUANO DISTRIBUTOR 


Do You Want a Perfect Feed Machine? 
One that will feed the same up hill as 






Ask Your 


Dealer down hill, the same when your horse 
For It, walks fast and slow? One that the 
or Write feed will not change except when 


you change it? One that will distrib- 
ute from 200 to 1,000 Ibs, per acre, 
: and spread it in a broad band eight 
inches wide, or narrow as you prefer? One that can be operated by any boy 


and will do nothing but perfect work? If so, REX is the machine you are 
looking for. 


JOHN C. BLUE, Laurinburg, N. C. 








Sales Agents: J. W. MURCHISON & CO., Wilmington, N.C. BECK & GREGG HARDWARE CO., Atlanta, Ga. : 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SBLL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURBD IT WILL PAY YOU BH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








PUT THE SEED IN RIGHT. 








COTTON PLANTERS 


The Two Types are the Sowing and 
the Dropping Planters. 


GOOD cotton planter should pos- 
sess the following points: Du- 
rability, simplicity, lightness, and fit- 
ness for the seed to be planted. IJt 
should be adapted to the land on 
which it is io be used; it should not 
be expensive or difficult to operate. 
It should be borne in mind that 
there is no one planter which is 
adapted to all kinds of land and 
which will plant all kinds of seed. 
The planters in common use may 
be divided into two classes, those that 
sow the seed in a drill furrow, and 
those that drop them in hills. There 
are various modifications of these 
two classes. 

The sowing planter is in more 
common use than the dropper. It is 
simple, easy to operate, and not ex- 
pensive. Its essential parts are a 
hopper to carry the seed, a guage to 
regulate their flow, and some me- 
chanical device to force the seed 
out in a continuous stream They 
are usually provided with a small 
scooter plow to open a drill furrow 
and a board attached to springs 
to cover the seed with a light 
coat of soil and to smooth off the 
seed-bed. The opening of the drill 
furrow, the sowing of the seed, and 
the covering of them are all per- 
formed at one operation. 

The amount of seed sowed per acre 
with this class of planters varies 
from half a bushel to two bushels, 
depending upon how wide the opera- 
tor opens the guage. If the land is 
rough and poorly prepared, he usu- 
ally wants to plant a bushel or more 
per acre; if it is smooth and in good 
tilth he plants three-fourths to one 
bushel per acre. 

When the soil is well prepared and 
a good season is at hand, planters 
should cover the seed lightly, not 
over two inches deep; but if the seed- 
bed is dry and soft, they should cover 
them slightly deeper. . 

Some planters are provided with 
a small roller attachment to press or 
pack the soil on the seed, thereby 
aiding the moisture to rise. On lands 
that are liable to bake or form a sur- 
face crust quickly, the roller attach- 
ment must be used with judgment. 

Planters of the second class drop 
the seed in hills a few inches apart. 
Some drop only one seed in a place, 
while others drop two or more. 

The amount of seed planted per 
acre may be greatly reduced by us- 
ing a dropping planter. From a peck 
to half a bushel plant an acre when 
dropped in hills. 

Many farmers think that the drop- 
ping planters do not plant enough 
seed per acre to secure the stand. 
This may be true if a crust forms on 
the surface before the seed have time 
to come up, or if the seed are poor in 
germination. It is well known that 
it is poor economy to save seed at a 
sacrifice of stand. Under favorable 
conditions most dropping machines 
plant enough to get a good stand. 

Cotton planting with a dropper 
does not require so much early work 
in thinning and hoeing. The plants 
become stocky and strong. When 
they are crowded in the drill they 
grow slender and fall over after be- 
ing thinned unless dirt is drawn up 
around them promptly. 

BE. T. CAUTHEN. 

Alabama Experiment Station. 





My experience with disk and Acme 
harrows, is that the disk is superior 
when much vegetable matter has 
been turned under. The Acme does 
the best work on carpet or Bermuda 
sod. The Acme is preferable for pre- 
paring the seed-bed.—C. W. Parker, 
Lauderdale, Miss. 





I hope all farmers will read The Progres- 
sive Farmer. It will do them good.—aA. B. 
Bryant, Rowland, N. C. 


Two Row Planter and Riding Cul- 
tivator Do the Work. 


| is YOUR issue of January 18, Dr. 
Butler asks for the opinion of 
those who have used the riding cul- 
tivator. 

I have used the former for the 
past two seasons, and the ordinary 
cultivator for the last four years. I 
have found both these implements 
highly satisfactory. Because one’s 
rows happen to be crooked is no rea- 
son why he cannot use these tools 
successfully, if his land is free from 
stumps and rocks and well prepared. 

To get the best service out of these 
tools they are capable of rendering, 
requires perseverance, experience and 
close observation. To one that has 
had no experience with a riding cul- 
tivator, there is no implement he can 
attempt to use, that will seem more 
awkward or unwieldy than will 
this tool, and none that will call for 
a greater amount of perseverance to 
operate successfully. Once learned, 
there is no other way that one can 
cultivate a crop so well or so easily. 

I use three of these cultivators, 
and have frequently cultivated 25 
acres of cotton in one day with three 
hands. More than _ seven hands 
could do in the ordinary way, and 
at least 100 per cent better. How- 
ever, such work as I have referred 
to can only be done with riding cul- 
tivators having the pivot axle fea- 
ture It is simply impossible to use 
successfully a rigid frame cultivator 
on crooked rows. 

This year I planted my entire 
crop of corn, cotton and a few soy 
beans and peas with the two-row 
planter, also put out fertilizer at the 
same time. All the cultivating was 
done with riding cultivator, except 
the last cultivation, consisting of one 
furrow to the row with a one-horse 
cultivator. THOS. G. SCOTT. 

Forsythe, Ga. 





Some Corn Planting Tests. 


T A RECENT meeting of the 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Mr. Sjogren, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, read a paper on 
tests of corn planters. From a great 
number of tests he arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. That wherever an edge-selec- 
tion plate is used the seed should be 
graded, as the increase in accuracy 
is no doubt sufficient to warrant the 
extra labor. 

2. That where a round-hole plate 
is used, the corn had better not be 
graded. 

3. The butt and tip kernels should 
always be removed. 

4. Where the seed has been grad- 
ed, the amount of seed in the hopper 
has little or no effect on accuracy. 

5. That a medium or slow rate of 
driving the planter thru the field will 
give best accuracy. 

6. That, in general, the edge-se- 
lection plate accumulative drop and 
the intermittent impulse movement 
gave the greatest accuracy. 





Two Good Implements. 


WOULD like to call attention to 

two tools that are advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer: The Har- 
riman planter and the Black Hawk 
grist mill. , The planter works to per- 
fection. You can guage it to plant 
in hills close or far apart, from two 
or three seed to 15 or 20. 

The hoeing is the great expense in 
cotton raising. This planter does 
away, to a great extent, with this ex- 
pense. Besides the seed saved by 
using it will pay for it. 

The mill is very handy to the poul- 
try raiser. I have been using one 
three years. Can grind corn, peas, 
sunflower seed and most anything 
else in it. Can grind it fine or 
coarse. 

MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 

Pelican, La. 
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Here's the Very Pick of the 
World’s Best Farm Implements 





ER Oo 





No cne factory can make the best im- 
plements of all kinds. 

Just as some farmers excel at growing 
certain kinds of crops, so it is with man- 
ufacturers. 


Some excel at making one implement 
—others at another. 


We have found, for example, that some 
factories make certain cultivators that 
are perfect in every mechanical detail— 
that withstand any amount of hard 
usage, Yet other machines that they 
make may be almost total failures. 


Others excel at making dise harrows. 
While the best that another factory 
turns out may be a plow or a weeder, 


It is natural that manufacturers, mak- 
ing many different machines, should 
claim perfection for each. They have 
made them, and they must be sold. 


But we have found, after a lifetime of 
experience, that a factory usually excels 
at making only a few machines. These 
machines are the very pride of the plant. 
The balance of the line is usually sur- 
passed by some machine of rival make. 


It is hardly possible that one manu- 
facturer, dividing his attention between 


a hundred machines, could make each 
machine better than every rival. 


For perfection comes from specializing 
—from doing the same thing again and 
again. 

You have doubtless noticed that some 
workmen can put a “hang” to a hoe or 
rake that others can never imitate. 


How to Pick the Best. 


After years of experience we have 
learned from what localities and what 
makers come to the best implements for 
the farm. We know the virtues and 
the faults of each. 


So we buy from different factories the 
machines that they make best. 


Rival machines are put to competitive 
testis. We pit one against the other. 
Our line is finally made up of those that 
survive this strenuous testing. 


Finally, when we can find no better 
machine, we put the name “Rawlings” 


upon them. ‘This is our final O.K. It 
means after inspecting the product of 
many makers, that machine is chosen 


from the pick of all the factories. 


GET THE PICK OF THE WORLD’S BEST FACTORIES. 


Even though you could visit all of the 
factories, you could not make such good 
selections of implements for your farm. 


For 


we know these manufacturers’ 


products as a farmer knows his stock. 
We have learned the peculiarities of each. 


Many good implements lack the en- 


durance to 


tear. 


of the 


withstand 


hard 


wear and 


Only with an intimate knowledge 


maker’s goods 


is it possible t 


pick the best from each, 


Changes in this field take place rapid- 
One machine a leader today may be 
surpassed by another tomorrow. 

To keep posted on the products of im- 
plement factories—to 
you at a saving in cost—is the object of 


ly. 


this 


company. 


brinz 


oO 


the best to 


We are your expert purchasing agent. 


And it has become a saying, “If Raw- 
lings’, it’s right.” 


Our Low 


Cost. 


You will find that—quality considered 
—our price is under that of most manu- 
facturers. 


For one of the things that adds to the 





The Kraus Pivot Axle 
Low Wheel Cultivator 





fea- 
Wheels and shov- 
el gangs move sideways simultaneously with 


The Kraus Low Wheel has all! of the 


tures of the regular Kraus. 


Measures 
narrowed 


but a slight pressure of the foot. 
43 inches between wheels—can be 


Rawlings ‘Pitts’ Spring 


Flexible Disc Harrow 





A Dise Harrow with features found only 
in the “Rawlings.” The flexible gangs pass 
over stones without injury to discs. They 
adjust themselves to uneven ground and 
always work at a uniform depth. Rough- 
est fields tilled as well as level ones. By 
the foot lever the driver adjusts the spring 


pressure on the inside gangs to suit the 
soil. This with direct draft, high-grade 
sharp steel discs makes work very light 
on team. 

No. 0—Six 16-inch discs.......... eoee $20 


No. 3—Twelve 16-inch discs.......... 28 
No. 23~Twelve 20-inch discs......... 28 
Many other sizes. For cut out blades 


No 
the 
izer. 


row 


soil. 


round points. 


growing plants 


Rawlings ‘‘York’’ 
-lmproved Weeder 








=—S= 








\ 


farmer can 


Teeth of square 
Because 
will not 
like 


in body, 


afford to be 
It will multiply the producing qualities of 
It’s just as important to use a 
weeder on growing crops as to use fertil- 


flat teeth, 





without 


spring steel wi 
square 
whip and 
which 


it. 


th 


teeth, nar- 
bruise 
are 


wide in body. Greater clearance prevents 
clogging. 

7% feet wide, weight 85 pounds...... $7.75 
SECS WG Hh secs ae) Peng ee kaa a 9.50 












price of manufacturers is the very high, 
cost of selling. 

When a manufacturer sells only a lim- 
ited line, each machine must bear @ 
large part of the selling cost. 


But we sell hundreds of articles that 
farmers need. Our selling cost is dis- 
tributed over large and varied lines. 
And this is a great economy. that reduces 
the price of the goods—saves money for 


Get This Free Catalog. 


Our catalog will brixg right to your 
home pictures, descriptions, ard prices 
on the most perfect farm implements. 


It shows all styles of plows, harrows, 
cultivators, Lime, Fertilizer and Manure 
spreaders, iistributors and listers, plant- 
ers, rollers, pulverizers, corn markers, 
mowers, tedders, rakes, hay-loaders, hay- 
carriers, corn shellers, feed cutters, bal- 
ers, cider milis, grist mills, garden tools, 
pumps, gasoline engines, etc. 


It'll be like having a store right on 
your farm, where you can order the 
things you need, with the best of the 
world’s great factories to select from. 


Jave Time and Money 


Wasted Here! 


— a 





STOP Paying two 
wages for one man’s 
work, This machine 


does the work of two 





FARM HAND FOR 
DISK HARROW 
#120 Per Day 





FARM HAND FOR 
SPIKED HARROW 


#422 Per Day 

















to 34 inches. Will cultivate rows planted | add i5¢ per disk. 
any distance from 24 to 44 inches wide. 
Wheels have channel tires to prevent side 
slipping and are furnished with ee . ecme - 
Kraus low wheel sulky cultivator—pin R ] P 
Rage P< Rae NE NT $32 awlings Fitts 
Kraus low wheel sulky cultivator—spring 
NOs, S OGMIRs occ ac ferns cers eee 36 e 
Kraus low wheel sulky cultivator—spring S k H 
COOTH, “S C6CCN 60 6c og cena s bs cee ee rey es 32 pi e arrow 
For fertilizer attachment add $10. 
Guided entirely by foot lever. Plants or 
obstructions dodged instantly. Gangs set 
while machine is in motion, by the center 
lever. Perfect work on hillsides. Adjusta- 


ble from 4 feet 4 inches to 3 feet 1 inch. 





Spangler Single Row 
Fertilizer Distributor 








Handles fertilizer in any condition— 
sows in single rows with perfect regu- 
larity from 150 Ibs. to 2,800 Ibs. per acre. 
Cne-horse single-row fertilizer distrib- 


utor—weight 
One-horse, 


utor 


SAG Ss a sice0 co ec $12 
two-row fertilizer distrib- 
adjustable to 2 ft. 6 in., 3 ft. 
and 3 ft. 6 in 3 


One-horse 3-row fertilizer distributor 41 
By discarding center hopper of 8-row 
machine, it will sow 5 ft., 6 ft. and 7 ft. 


aoert. 


tooth is the strongest 
shape and best cultivating shape; secured 
to frame with a key and washer, prevent- 


Its triangular 


ing spreading of frame. Positively the 
strongest harrow on the market. 
Price, 50 teeth, %-inch triangular 

WOGUE. 5-940) 0 coin 'sis-e 008 Wale nce bieale Sewe eres $11.00 
Price, 60 teeth % -inch triangular 

ROU a oss 2 3% 12.50 
Price, 25 teeth, %-inch triangular 

BOGE (Rh hein ke aa ee oa 6.00 

Width harrows cuts, 50 teeth is 8 feet. 
60 teeth is 10 feet. 
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juste 
adap 
than 





ter tooth 
row of plants. 


Tooth Cultivator. 


easily 


light 
Designed for 
toes, 


working 


beans and other c 
dad to more differ 
ted to more 

any cultivator or 


handled 


rent 


harrow made, 


using astride 


Rawlings “‘Diverse’’ Spring 





one-horse tool. 
cotton, corn, pota- 
crops in rows. Ad- 


positions and 
different kinds of work 
Soil 
can be thrown towards or away from rows, 
or to a right or left diagonal position. Cen- 
removable for 


a 


Fenders pass over obstruc- 


tions easily. Has side hitch clevis that 

lets horse walk on one side of row of 

plant, 

No. 76—Steel beam, lever cultivator 
with reversible point teeth and 
POR oak Vere so 20s Ot ass catch Oo $5.00 








Let RAWLINGS PULVERIZER Make 
Money for you-Do two Men’s Work 


This machine does the work of a spike and disc har- 
row—2 in 1, Does both jobs at one time even better 
than 2 machinesdoit. Pays foritself in wages sav- 
ed. It'll enable you to grow bigger crops—for it 
makes the ideal mulch to retain the moisture in your 
soil—prevenis evaporation—fights drought—keeps 
crops from firing. 


Net Cash Price at Baltimore $14.00 


Farmers who do not have a Rawlings Pulverizing 
Harrow and Cultivator pay for it many times over 
without really owning one. Don’t stunt crops and 
waste money on wages for the lack of it. Write now 
for out proposition—and fuil p:rticulars. 





“‘Jumbo Jr.”’ Gasoline - 
Engine 








1%-Horsepower. Suction feed. 350 to 500 

revolutions per minute. Cylinder, 3% by 5 
inches; fly wheel, 18 inches; floor space, 
24 by 48 inches. 
Price—-Alt GOOIED. ices cares cnnhee esas $30 
Price—Water cooled ...... ; 35 
Price—Air cooled with direct con- 

nected pump jack ......... 40 














Be sure to send for the big catalogue. 


Dept. D. 


It will save you money in 1913. 


Insist on having ‘‘Rawlings’’ goods. 


Write for a copy NOW! 


THE RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold by Progressive Dealers of the South. 
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GEARLESS 


Cotton and Corn Planter 


GEARLES® 
CULO. No.2 
COTTON &coRN 


Furnished with 
Runner or 
Shovels 

as desired 


Every user of a Cotton Planter will appreciate the wonderful New Gearless 
Planters, which are so strong and simply built that there are no break downs, 


no broken chains, no cog wheels nor gears to cut and wear, no delays of 
any sort. 


These Planters have a positive drive with a smooth even motion, an 
absolutely uniform stroke and are very light running. 


No Hitching High on the Frame and Bearing 
Down on the Handles of the Gearless 
The Gearless Planter is built in several styles—the Lulu Runner as shown 


above, Lulu No. 3 with shovels instead of runner, Dixie King with shovels and 
without Press Wheel, Moline Junior and Georgia Fertilizer. 


They are the most successful and easiest handled Planters ever built. 
Your FYING DUTCHMAN Dealer can show you the “GEARLESS.” Ask him. 


Folder FREE. Write today. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 
Texas Moline Plow Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Southern Moline Plow Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Address Dept.10 








Test the Simmons Line 


By These Tools 


You can’t afford to dig post holes in the old way 
this spring when you can buy a Keen Kutter 
Post-hole Digger at such alow price. This dig- 

er has sharp, jaw-shaped steel knives that stick 

eep into the hardest ground and yank up a big 
load of dirt in a jiffy. You can make more post 
holes with thisdigger in a couple of hours than you 
could make in a whole day with a bar and shovel. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


Pitching manure with a Keen Kutter fork is an 
easy job, because there is ‘‘give’’ or elasticity to 
the tines and there’s heft to the handles. ‘ou 
can test the quality of the whole Keen Kutter 
line of tools and cutlery by these two money, 
time and labor saving tools. Besure you see the 
trade mark before you buy. 
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KD40—Price $1.00 











** The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.°’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., 


8t. Louis New York 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia Toledo 
Sioux City Wichita 











a ty THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber better and quicker than any other 

eh  -- mill, and to last longer, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to 

handle, durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the 

best ever invented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs, spring re- 

ceder, taper knees, wire cable drive. in fact everything that will add 
to efficiency and durability. 


Get full profits from your lumber 


with a Hustler Planer and Matcher 


Don’t give a big part of the profiton your lumberto amill, Installa 
Hustler Planer and Matcher and get that extra profit yourself. 
It will surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will “ee : an 
dress 24 inches wide by 6 inches thick and make three side mouldings, 
Capacity 20 to 40 lineal feet per minute. We build Log Beam Mills, 
Mounted Mills, Planersand Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 59 
SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 












Catalog 











When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Don’t Work Around Stumps. 








HOW TO HANDLE THE STUMP 
| PULLER. 

| The Work Can Be Made Easier and 
Quicker if Proper Care is Taken. 


STUMP puller works best where 

all brush have been cleared 
away, leaving the stumps easily ac- 
ecessible and a clean field for operat- 
ing the machine. This condition is 
met with on hundreds of farms which 
have been cultivated for years, but 
are still full of stumps and grubs. 
With a stump puller such fields can 
be quickly cleared, and not only will 
the ground be put in shape to raise 
better crops, but the use of improved 
and labor-saving machinery will be 
made possible, also. 
| Of course, a stump puller is val- 
| uable for clearing new land, too; but 
|in this case the tops should be cut 
from all bushes and trees before- 
hand, and the debris cleared away, 
for if an attempt is made to pull 
whole trees it will be found that op- 
erations have to be suspended every 
few minutes to clear the way. In 
short, as the tops and other rubbish 
have to be piled and burned anyway, 
it is far easier and expedites mat- 
ters greatly to clear them away be- 
fore the puller is brought out. 

When operating the machine we 
have found a tongue, made of an or- 
dinary pole, extending from the 
horse’s neckyoke to the stump puller 
sweep to be of considerable assist- 
ance. This point is not usually 
brought out in the manufacturer’s 
instructions, but it is of considerable 
importance, since by its use the 
sweep will cross the cable easily and 
it also prevents the bumping of the 
horses’ heels when a sudden slack- 
ening occurs in the pulling—which 
happens frequently. 

Again, the work will be made 
easier if the grubs farthest from 
| the machine are pulled first. Then 
| when a grub is pulled the cable may 
| be dropped around one closer in, and 
jin this way several pullings can be 
made with one unreeling of the 
cable. 

A 25-foot anchor rope and a 59- 

foot pulling rope will be found the 
most satisfactory. A longer pulling 
rope is hard to handle, but another 
150 or 75-foot rope to attach to the 
| pulling rope whenever desired will 
| be found very handy. By this means 
a much longer reach can be made, 
consequently frequent moving of the 
puller—which always consumes Ccon- 
| siderable time—can be avoided. 
The selection of a suitable anchor- 
'age is often a matter of considerable 
trouble. For this a good-size stump 
| or grub is needed, and such are not 
{always to be found exactly where 
|they are wanted. Then, too, the 
ground around the anchor stump 
should be free from grubs in order 
to give the sweep a clear circle; but, 
of course, where these requirements 
do not naturally exist they may be 
met by the exercise of a little fore- 
sight and ingenuity. For instance, 
it is sometimes possible to pull the 
grubs from around the new anchor- 
age before leaving the old one; but 
where this is not possible the sweep 
ean be lifted over any grubs which 
|ecome in its path until they can be 
pulled. The disposal of the anchor 
stump is often a vexing problem, 
also. This can sometimes be met by 
attaching the pulling rope to a large 
stump in the next pulling area; but if 
this fails it will have to be removed 
by hand. 

In actual practice we have found 
that the pullers seldom develop the 
excessive power which some manu- 
facturers claim for them. A stump 
ten inches thru will usually give a 
| two-horse team, on a 14-foot sweep, 
all they can pull when no extra 
blocks are used to increase the pow- 
er of the machine, and while it is 
| true that larger stumps than this 

jcan be pulled with a straight cable, 








it is not advisable to do so. How- 
ever with extra blocks and cables— 
which can be secured from the man- 
ufacturers—the power of the puller 
can be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
and stumps of any size can be suc- 
cessfully pulled. 
MAURICE FLOYD. 





Get the Stumps Out. 


ARMERS cannot farm successful- 

ly over stumps and logs. We 
have got to get them out some way, 
and the cheapest is the best. I have 
tried them most every way. At last 
I bought a Hercules stump puller last 
fall. I stumped 50 acres by planting 
time. It would be hard to estimate 
the difference in the yield of the crop 
and its cultivation over the previous 
year. Would not have them back on 
my farm for $500. 

I will tell you something of the ad- 
vantage in having the stumps out. I 
hitched three thousand-pound mules 
to a ten-inch plow and broke my 
land broadcast. Then put the same 
team to an Acme harrow and har- 
rowed it both ways before planting, 
and cultivated with cultivators. I 
made 930 bushels corn on 24 acres. 
Part of this land made 100 bushels 
to the acre. 

Boys get your stumps out and go 
to farming. You say “I can’t buy a 
stump puller, too high.” I tell you 
what you can do: When the stove 
man and machine man come around 
with high-priced stoves and machines 
to sell on time, you buy them. It is 
all right to have them, but I think it 
more economy to buy the stump 
puller and get ready for these other 
things. After getting the stumps 
out, in a year or two you can pay 
cash for your stove and sewing ma- 
chine and they will come much 
cheaper. 

MISS J. C. FLYNT. 

Mt. Olive, Miss. 





Two-Horse Implements Must Succeed 
One-Horse. 


HE vital need af most Southern 

farmers is more and better ma- 
chinery, and what impresses one 
most in looking over the farms of the 
South, is the almost total lack of ad- 
equate farm machinery. The 900 or 
1,000-pound mule and Boy Dixie 
plow does not, and never can, mean 
good farming. The heavy mule and 
disk or gang plow should replace 
them as fast as possible. 

The two-row, or check-row, corn 
planter and pivot-wheel riding cul- 
tivator should replace the hand cul- 
tivator and one-row planters. And 
on the level lands of the South, the 
six or seven-foot cut mower will be 
a better investment than the four or 
five-foot. Also the wide two-horse 
rake will do much faster work than 
the narrower one-horse. 

CHAS. S. WADSWORTH. 

Arletta, Wash. 





Economical Handling of the Grain 
Crop. 
HEN wheat or oats is sowed no 
one can afford to be without a 
good drill. It saves time and assists 
in securing germination and insur- 
ing a good stand. I have never 
known wheat to freeze out in our 
climate when put in with a drill. 
When we harvest, if the land is 
at all level we use a binder. I have 
no other means to harvest my wheat 
but a binder, yet my land is very 
rolling in places, so much so that it 
can’t be plowed but one way, and a 
wagon would turn over if not held 
in being driven over it. 
W. H. KNOX. 
Watertown, Tenn. 





Some farmers think the land is all right 
so long as they buy $300 worth of fertilizer 
to the mule. That won't do, As for myself, 
I must have The Progressive Farmer as long 
as I ean get it.—J. W. Douglas, Williston, 
South Carolina. 
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Poplar Sides 


Hub Bands of Sable 
Iron Welded 
with Electricity 
and pressed on by Je 
Hydraulic Pressure 


Toush Oak Hubs : 


Malleable Long Sleeve ; 
Skein- Non Breakable- 
Light Running . 


igh Grade Hickory 
Spokes Machine driven 
to right dish 
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Bolster Stakes 
Hickory- lron 


Reinforced 


BolstersWhite Oak 


Iron bands top&botto 
_riveted thruand thru 


Malleable Front Houn 
Plate braces front 
gear andkeeps in lin 
Track Right 


Light Draft 


Oak Felloes vac each 


Side of oke 
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ECONOMICAL POWER FOR THE 
FARM. 





The Gasoline Engine Has Become a 
Necessity. 


HE unusual cost of production 

during the past few years, 
coupled with the scarcity of farm la- 
bor, no doubt caused by the over- 
production of cotton and the neces- 
sarily decreased production of the 
necessities, has brought about a con- 
dition which can only be remedied 
by the adoption of improved machin- 
ery, thus eliminating to a certain ex- 
tent the vital question of labor. With 
the introduction of labor-saving im- 
plements, which naturally require 
the better class of farm draft ani- 
mals for their successful operation, 
our Southern farmers will soon be 
brought to a realization that the 
heavier, and consequently more sat- 
isfactory, animals, are a practical ne- 
cessity. This factor should, there- 
fore, prove advantageous in more re- 
spect than one. 

In this connection, I desire par- 
ticularly to call the attention of the 
reader to what I would term a few 
essentials in the way of expense re- 
ducers. First, in my opinion, is the 
gasoline engine. It has been demon- 
strated that the five or six-horse- 
power engine will meet the require- 
ments of the average farm. With a 
six-horse power, I operate direct from 
power, without shafting of any de- 
scription, the following: Grist mill, 
crusher, pea huller, corn sheller, 
wood saw and cane mill. To these 
T will soon add a pump with sufficient 
power to force water in a reservoir 
50 feet in height. My building is a 
full story and a half. On the ground 
floor I have my grist mill, cane mill 
and a wood saw; above I have pea 
huller, crusher and sheller. 

To any reader interested, I shall 


be glad to send a plan, showing in 
detail, method of arrangement. Many 
of these, I find, not familiar with the 
proposition, consider experience an 
essential. To such I will say that I 
was wholly inexperienced, however, 
personally erected and have operated 
successfully for more than a year. 
During this time I have become more 
firmly convinced that the gas engine 
fis the most indispensable and eco- 
nomical power unit of the well-reg- 
ulated farm of today; not a luxury, 
but an actual necessity in every re- 
spect. Personally, I would term it 
a civilizer, for with its introduction 
go the conveniences heretofore de- 
nied the farmer; among which we 
might mention the bath, electric 
lights, ete. 


To the farmer of a mechanical 
turn, the uses to which this valuable 
asset may be converted are too num- 
erous to mention. However, its ben- 
efits to the housewife are not to be 
overlooked. For the operation of the 
churn, cream separator, washing ma- 
chine, etc., it cannot be expelled. Used 
in connection with the miniature 
dynamo and Edison storage battery, 
{ts future possibilities are manifold. 
The current derived from this source 
will doubtless relieve the tired 
housewife at a not far distant date 
of pedaling the old sewing machine. 


The auto-sparker from which I ob- 
tain the ignition necessary to the 
operation of my engine, in lieu of 
and which I consider far more sat- 
isfactory than dry batteries, is ex- 
tremely simple and will, in addition 
to performing this service, generate 
current to light a 16 candle-power 
Tungsten lamp. Again, used in con- 
nection with the storage battery de- 
signated, sufficient “juice”? can be ob- 
tained from a single day’s continu- 
ous run to furnish lights for the av- 
erage home for a week. Many farm- 
ers erroneously consider the expense 


of operation prohibitive. Six or 
seven gallons of naptha, costing from 
11 to 12 cents per gallon, will ope- 
rate a six-horsepower engine for ten 
hours. The repair bill is scarcely to 
be considered. During an entire year 
I have only expended one dollar on 
an engine that has, practically speak- 
ing, returned its initial cost during 
that time. Any one can do equally 
well if the working parts are kept 
well lubricated and not allowed to 
run hot. 
G. H. BANKS. 


Kendrick, Miss. 





How to Care for the Farm Wagon. 


HERE is more farm machinery 
put out of use each year by neg- 
lect and abuse than by actual wear. 
The principal cause of this might 
properly be charged to sun and rain. 
Another neglect is the non-use of the 
oil can and monkey wrench. The 
third cause is often the worst, that 
of careless handling. ; 
The farm wagon is one of the sim- 
plest pieces of machinery on the 
farm, and we might also say is the 
most abused. I have just been read- 
ing some things that the manager of 
a farm wagon manufactory has to say 
about the care of the farm wagon, 
and his advice is given sincerely, for 
he is anxious for every wagon turned 
out by his factory to give the very 
best of service. He says that if the 
user will take notice ‘of the few 
points he mentions, longer life will 
be enjoyed by the wagon. One very 
pointed statement that he makes is 
that the general practice of allow- 
ing the wagon to stand out of doors 
in all kinds of weather, unprotected, 
subject to the action of rain, snow, 
sleet and the burning sun will do 
more damage to a wagon in one sea- 
son than long years of legitimate 
use and wear. It is essential, there- 


fore that a wagon when not in use 
should be under cover. It need not 
be an expensive structure; a common 
shed of boards or plank with a good 
lap answers very well and affords @ 
very good protection. Some better 
and permanent buildings are desira- 
ble, but not absolutely a necessity. 


The next thing of great importance 
is the greasing of the wagon. This 
matter should be looked after in the 
most careful manner, and for this 
purpose nothing is the equal of pure 
cold-pressed castor oil, or any one of 
the well known and standard makes 
of axle grease. A wagon should nev- 
er, under any circumstances, be 
taken from the farm without first 
greasing. When one goes to grease 
the wagon he should first remove all 
the old grease, gum, deposits, and 
the like. All nuts should be tighten- 
ed from time to time. The little ex- 
tra attention not only keeps the wag- 
on in good running order, but is also 
the means of averting serious ac- 
cidents. 


Should the tires become loosened 
from long wear or from constant ex- 
posure, have them cut and re-set at 
once. Nothing ruins a wheel quicker 
than neglecting the tires when they 
get loose. When the wagon begins 
to show signs of decay, give it a good 
coat of the best oil and paint. Bet- 
ter pay double the price and get the 
best paint than to use the inferior 
kinds which come off in a few 
months. 


I saw a wagon the other day that 
seemed to be good for several years 
yet, which the owner said has been 
used for 20 years. He had taken 
reasonably good care of it. Our farm 
wagon would give us better service 
and last double the number of years 
if we would give the care it shoukd 
have as a farm tool. 

A.M CATHAM. 

Buffalo Springs, Texas. 
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Farmer’s Help 


Every good farmer is vitally interested 
in the welfare of his help, therefore, we 
give this message to the farmers of the 
South: Tell your help—your plow hands 
—your hoe hands, your wood cutters, 
your cook, and every one on the place 
to buy for themselves and their children, 
Shield Brand Shoes—They Fit Best and 
Wear Longest. 


When your help buys Shield Brand 
Shoes they save money and get more 
wear,—solid service, good looks and 
comfort in their shoes than they can get 
out of any other shoes in the world. 
Shield Brand Shoes are solid leather, built 
right by honest capable shoemakers in 
the largest shoe factories in the world, 
and we guarantee them to give satisface 
tion and your money’s worth, 


Go to your shoe merchant and tell him 


you want Shield Brand Shoes—They 


Fit Best and Wear Longest. 
get them if you insist—make him do it, 


Fit Best— 
Wear Longest 


He will 


M. C. Kiser Co. 


Shield Brand Shoemakers 


ATLANTA, GA, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 














10 DAYS 
\> FREE TRIAL 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 
prepaid, to any place in 
im the U.S. without a cent 
m™ deposit in advance, and 

™ allow 10 days’ free tri 
ee from the day Soe receive it, 
if it does not suityou inevery 
way and is not all or more 
then we claim for it and a 
better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless 
¥ of price, or if for any reason 
whatever you do not wish to 
y keep it, ship it back to us at 
our expense for = and 
will not be one 

















pieyoies direct from factory to rider atlower 

prices than any other house. We 6ave you 
€10 to 825 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest 
grade itis — Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, , at prices no higher than cheap mail 
psa ol bee cles: also pane medium grade models at 


price 
RIDER "AGENTS. W ANTED in each town and district to 
A 


pide — azn’ a sample 
13 “Ranger” Bicycle furnish yus. You will be 
Eetoutonen at our wonderfully low prices and the 
liberal propositions and special offer we give on tks first 
1913 sample going a our town. Write at once for our 
ecial offer. DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires 
fom anyone at any price until you Aap Ata: our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal Bicycle 
alers, you can sell our bicycle under sour own name 













ool 
trade yA ne ters mre reat wheel, mailed eaten 
er 
TIES, CONSTER-BRAKE fonrv oes! tas pare 
ene Pie cle line @ a 
repairs, and ever ot Ww. in we oat y' Wwrito today for our 
and containing @ 


_ 
tal beautifully iustrated 
poh vag Catalogue beantataly itso ae useful ag pee 


Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. Misr CHICAGO, ILL. 


4:Glorious Roses 


And 2 Packets Seeds 


For ONLY 25 Cents 
° SENATEUR MASCURAND — Best 





PRES. TAFT—Glorious pink, huge 
; buds, fine bedder. 
ANTOINE REVOIRE—Amber over- 
laid with rainbow tints. 
ETOILE de FRANCE — Velvety 
crimson, deliciously fragrant. 
The gold medal rose of France. 
1 rete PANSY, GIANT TRIMER- 
5 DEAU—Splendid French 
strain 
a PET. DAHLIA SEED, mixed. 
New Century, Single, Striped, 
Black, Cactus and Double. As 
easily grown as Zinnias, bloom 
as quickly as from tuber. 


Retail Value of Above 
Collection 85c 
It is yours for six names o. real home owning 
flower lovers and 25c. Send today, this offer may 
not appear again. I catalog nearly 400 roses, all 
the newest and best. Dahlias, Ferns, Palms, all 
sorts of house plants,etc. Catalogue free. Address 

MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Florist 

Beedswoman, Dahlia Specialist, Box 258 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








Kodak time is 
All the time. 





A KODAK 


serves every need of 
photography without 
any of the bother. 


For amateur or expert, 
for indoor scenes or out; 
<9 veya = flashlight 

otogra ; for a picture 
a 5 ious faces and 
familiar places; for the story 
of the travel—as art or pas- 
time, the Kodak way is the 
way to best results. 


Kodak films are not only more 
convenient than cumbersome glass 
plates—they yield better results— 
and there’s no dark-room in the 
Kodak way of picture making. 


See your dealer or write us for 
illustrated catalogue, Free, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 








. oe State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












or power. 
process. 





No tamping or use of pallets. 








doubled tine -- 
You can d 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand 





Catalogu 2. 


THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE ¢ 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 124% inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. 
This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of ge perp Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of iS jv pear 5,000 farmers have 
1d of land by underdrainage, and saved 7 
ae same. + cost of hauling and thee Make perfect 
MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated v . 
Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 

levels anc get zrades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS: CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., * 





Tile thoroughly cured by patent 


% of cost by using our ssnremmnand 


Box 110. ST. JOHNS, MICH. 








HOW GEORGE WEST MADE HIS 
RECORD CORN YIELD. 


Has Been in Corn Club Work Three 
Years, Learning Good Farming and 
Making His Land Richer. 


E RECENTLY asked George 
West, R 6, Kinston, N. C., who 
won the State prize—a free trip to 
Washington, D. C., for the best yield 
by any North 
Carolina Corn 
Club boy in 1912, 
to send The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
one of his photo- 
graphs and a re- 
port as to how he 
made his big 
yield. We wished 
this for the bene- 
fitand stimulation 
of other Progres- 
We now present 





GEORGE WEST. 
sive Farmer boys. 
his photograph herewith and a copy 
of his report to Mr. Schaub, giving 


his methods. He says: 

“This is the way I cultivated my 
corn for the past three years on an 
acre of land that would yield about 
25 bushels of corn to the acre. 

“The first year, 1910, I went over 
the land with a stalk cutter, cutting 
stalks and grass as fine as I could, 
then flat broke it about five inches 
deep with a-two-horse plow, then 
broadcasted about 1,000 pounds of 
lime. Next I harrowed the lime in 
well, took the scrapings around the 
yard and buildings, about 50 cart 
loads, and spread over the land. 
Then I broke up the land again with 
a single-horse plow, running off the 
rows two and five feet apart and five 
inches deep, then drilled 25 cart 
loads of stable manure ‘in drills, 
which I covered with a cultivator. 
About the middle of April I planted 
the corn 12 inches apart. After it 
came up, worked it about every ten 
days until it began to silk and tassell 
and at the last plowing I put $10 
worth of top dresser. This year I 
made 104 bushes of corn. 

“The second year, 1911, I first 
went over the land with a stalk cut- 
ter, then with a disk harrow broke 
the land about eight inches deep and 
broadcasted 100 bushels marl and 
after harrowing this in, put 70 loads 
of woods mould and broadcasted it, 
then run over the land again with a 
disk harrow. Next I broadcasted 40 
cart loads of stable manure over the 
land, running this over with a disk 
harrow, then with a smoothing har- 
row, after which I run off my rows 
two and five feet apart and planted 
corn about 12 inches apart. I cul- 
tivated it the same way I did the first 
year. At the last plowing I put on 
$10 worth of nitrate of soda and 
sowed one bushel of peas on the land. 
This year I gathered 126 bushels of 
corn. 

“The third year, 1912, I first cut 
the stalks, then run a disk harrow 
over it one-half day to thoroly cut 
stalks and pea vines, then flat broke 
the land ten inches deep with a two- 
horse plow. Next I broadcasted 20 
cart loads of stable manure and run 
a disk harrow over it, then flat broke 
it with a one-horse plow and ran 
over it twice with a smoothing har- 
row, then run off the rows two and 
five feet apart with a shovel plow 
twice to the row. I then took a corn 
planter and planted my corn about 
12 inches apart, cultivating about 
every ten days until laid by. At the 
last plowing I put on $10 worth of 
fertilizer and broadcasted in peas. 
On November 13, 1912, I gathered 
184 bushels of corn.” 





Tit for Tat. 

Comedian Boarder—I have named this cof- 
fee February, my dear madam. 

Stern Landlady—lIndeed, Sir! And why? 

Comedian Boarder—Because it is so cold 
and cloudy. 

Stern Landlady—What a brilliant young 
man! TI thought of naming it after you. 

Comedian Boarder—And why? 

Stern Landlady—Because it is so long be- 





fore it settles.—McCall’s Magazine, 


AN OFFER TO OUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


100 Sittings of Eggs to Be Offered 
By ‘“‘Uncle Jo.” 


FEAR boys and girls: Who wants 
to join Uncle Jo’s Poultry Club? 
For .some time I have had the for- 
mation of such a club in mind. The 
object is to help deserving boys and 
girls in the rural districts get a start 
with standard-bred poultry, and in- 
cidentally make some pin money, and 
perhaps help in the making of a 





Young, Fishel, Bradley or Thomp- 
son. Who knows? 
Now, what I propose to de to get 


the club started is this: Between 
February i and April 30, I propose 
giving away, absolutely free, 100 sit- 
tings of standard-bred eggs, hen, 
duck, guinea, etc., to boys and girls 
in North and South Carolina, be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 18 years. 
Only one setting in a county, when 
practicable. These boys and girls 
must be children of farmers who 
have manifested an interest in fowls. 
All I ask in return is that you do the 
best you can with the eggs and the 
chicks after they are hatched, and 
that you will follow instructions as 
to management as laid down in this 
department from time to time dur- 
ing the season, and that you will ex- 
hibit some of the results of your 
hatch at your nearest county or 
street fair. 

To the member exhibiting the 
finest specimens, any variety, at one 
central show, details later, I will give 
a handsome loving cup suitably en- 
graved. 

Next fall, should I send for one 
specimen bird from your flock, I shall 
expect you to send it to me at my ex- 
pense. 

Next season, 1914, if all proves 
well I shall require of each one of 
you receiving eggs this season to 
send one setting of your eggs from 
your flock to some other deserving 
boy or girl, and in this way carry on 
the work of “better poultry and 
more of it.” 

I want to ask all boys and girls in 
the Carolinas to become members of 
this club, even tho they are not so 
fortunate as to receive a setting of 
eggs this season. There may be 
some other features develop later. 
If you are a breeder of chickens now 
so much the better, the club will 
help you, not only to raise better and 
more chickens, but sell the resultant 
increase. 

This, briefly, is an outline of Un- 
cle Jo’s Poultry Club. Other features 
will be written of later as they sug- 
gest themselves. Boys and girls, are 
you with me on this proposition? If 
so, make your application for eggs to 

UNCLE JO’S POULTRY CLUB. 

Care Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N. C. 





A Little Louisiana Farmer. 


E HAVE a fine country in Winn 

Parish. The land is very rich. 

I raised 49% bushels of corn on an 

acre of land. We can raise fine hogs. 

We, the Hog Club boys, sent our hogs 

to the State Fair. Most of the boys 
won first prize. 

My hog is a Duroc-Jersey. 
seven months old. 
prize at State Fair. 

I also belong to the Corn Club. I 
won third prize on my corn. 

The schools are all good. I go to 
the Dodson Agricultural High school. 
Am in the fourth grade. My age is 12. 

We can raise fine corn and cotton. 
I like the club work fine. Am going 
to try it another year. We have 42 
members of the Hog Club. 

OTTIS MILAM. 


She is 
She won first 


Dodson, La. 





When a man hates his trade or occupa- 
tion, or does it carelessly, all the powers of 
earth are unable to make him work with 
good will. But he who loves his business 
goes right on alone.—Charles Wagner. 
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Saturday, February 1, 1913.] 
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Planters! Pay Less for Labor 


s And Increase Your Acreage and Crops 


Let Blount’s “TRUE BLUE” MIDDLE-BREAKERS Save Half the Cost 
in MEN and MULES by Doing the Work in HALF THE TIME! 


No Soil Too Stiff—No Sod Too Tough—No Growth of Grass Too 







Every Genuine BLOUNT PLOW 
will have my / Portrait and Signature 
on Beam. Points are stamped with 
my Name. 


ing Cotton and Corn. 
since the Cotton Gin. 


Single Moldboard Plow. 


no comparison 


It actuall 


passes all other middle-breakers 


Rank for this Time-Tried and “True Blue” Wonder! 


Every Southern Planter is vitally interested in reducing the expense of Planting and Cultivat- 
Blount’s ‘‘Trae Blue’’ Middle-Breaker is built for this very purpose, 
and its unprecedented success proves it to be the greatest labor-saving invention for planters 
saves HALF in Time—Men—Mules! 
increase both acreage and yield. One man does double the work with it that he could with a 


Enables the planter to 


With this remarkably sturdy, short-beam Lister or Middle-Breaker you 


can work any kind of land where a mule can get a foothold. If you have idle land that you regard 
as unfit for cultivation simply because it is low and wet, or hilly and stony, or too much like glue— 
get a Blount’s ‘‘Trae Blue’’ Middle-Breaker and make this land produce. The short beam 
makes short turns easy. 


You can cultivate your land closer to the fences than with any other 


sentative Planters and Dealers are printed below 


plow. The giant strength of the ‘‘True Blue’”’ is due to the High-Grade Crucible Cast Steel used 
and the superior construction all the way through. The lightness of draft and the perfect work, 
in all kinds and conditions of soil, are the result of careful study and continuous improvement. 


A Money- Saver and Maker for Cotton and Corn Planters 


Upwards of 50,000 Blount’s ‘‘True Blue’’ Middle-Breakers have been sold in the State of Mississippi alone 
during the past five or six years. Georgia, Alabama and other cotton states are rapidly adopting these great labor 
savers. Wherever used, the cotton crop has been better cultivated and made a larger yield per acre than elsewhere. 
Blount’s ‘‘True Blue'’ Middle-Breaker is the best implement ever designed for running out the middles of both 
corn and cotton—best for bedding up the land—for running center furrow to list on in breaking up the ground— 
for working in hill lands or lowlands—for opening ditches—for killing grass—for digging potutoes--for prevent- 
ing waste, by plowing close to fences -for subsoiling, etc., etc 

For level and steady running, hght draft and turning qualities, Blount’s ‘‘True Blue’’ Middle- Breaker sur- 
And it is so far ahead of the httle ‘‘Stock*’ or ‘‘Scooter'’ that there is simply 
You'll pay out more in a year for breakage on a ‘‘Scooter’’ than the entire cost of the ‘*Blount.”’ 
On account of the great scarcity of labor now existing in the cotton-growing states, wide-awake Planters are 


finding this labor-sav'ing Middle-Kreaker absolutely indispensable. A few of the hundreds of letters from repre> 


Sold and Used Throughout the South for Over 40 Years 


BLOUNT’S “TRUE BLUE” MIDDLE-BREAKER 


Strong Enough for Breaking, Light Enough for Cultivating. Read What Users and Dealers Say 


Two Yoke of Oxen Could Not Bend the Beam 


Weston, Miss.—I studied quite a while, before buy- 
ing. the merits of the different Middle-Breakers, and 
finally selected the “True Blue” 10-inch, and am well 
pleased with my selection. The pointe which appealed 

© me were as follows: The plow was compact, the 
beam short, enabling me to close to the fence 
without waste. Some other es I saw were too long 

Ve Southern farmers have smal! mules; many work 
hill lands. ag much turning, and we want 
short-beam plows. The *'True Blue’”’ is “renee made. 
Two yoke of oxen could not bend the beam. 
use the “True Blue™ as a cultivating implement, 
a drill and middle at once. In Rg ie 
one mule does the work. the draft being wonderfully 
light. Youre truly, JOSHUA MULLIGAN. 


Biggest Labor Saver for the Cotton Raiser 


Waldo, Ark.—I was born and raised on a Cotton 
farm and have farmed and looked after farming all 
my life. and I consider your Middle- Breaker or Lister 
the biggest labor saver the cotton raiser has 
ever had in the way of preparing his land. 

Yours truly, J. H. ASKEW. 


Best in Cultivation of Corn and Cotton 


Sheril), Ark.—It gives me it pleasure to say that 
1 have handled your plows, 8-inch Lister, for several 
years. and it has given satisfaction in the cultivation 
of Corn and Cotton. We use them in running out 
the middles of both Corn and 
Cotton. I have also used them 
in running center furrow to 
m breaking the 
€round up. Yours respectfully, 
J.M. BARRETT. 


























NN 
LIGHT 


Enough for . 


One Mule, SY 
STRONG : 


Enough for 
Two Mules! 
EXTRA 
POINT 
FREE 








More Acreage—Better Crops 


Wesson. Miss.—I am using one of Blount’s “True 
Blue’’ 10-inch Listers. There can be no better Middle- 
Breaker for the piney woods farmer. { am plant- 
ing more land and making better crops 
than I did when the Georgia Stock and Shovel 
were my plow tools. The ‘True Blue’’ Middle- 
Breaker is useful in cultivation as well as in bed- 
ding up land. In the last working of Cotton it 
simply does the work to perfection. 

Very respectfall}. H. C. COLEY 


Uses Over 100—Some in Use 18 Years 


Colfax, La.—Your plows are very satisfactory. Their 
beams are short, and you can for that reason 
make smaller turn-rows and ditch-banks. They 


Unequaled in the Preparation of Corn Land 


Knoxville, Ark.—The Blount Lister has no egual in 
e —— of Corn Land. he Lister has no 
equal for preparing and the cultivation of Potatoes, 
both Irish and Sweet and dig ing the same. 
ours truly, M. PULLEN. 


Two Weeks’ Work in One, Pay Roll Cut inTwo 


Memphis, Tenn.—The labor conditions of the South 
have caused our large planters to consider only im- 
Rlomente that will give them the greatest results 

he Blount’s Lister enables them to do two weeks* 
work in one, and cuts the pay-roll half in two. 
The perfect = excellent quality of material. and 
many ways in which it can be u in the Catton and 
Corn fields enables us to recommend it as the greatest 





replaced free of charge. 





Blount’s “‘True Blue’’ Guarantee 


I guarantee that my “True Blue’”” Middle-Breakers and Plows are constructed 
from High-Grade Crucible Cast Steel and are superior in construction, durability and 
working qualities to any plow on the market. 
breakage caused by defects in material or workmanship, and defective parts will be 


Every implement warranted against 


HENRY F. BLOUNT. 








few piece without even the use of a : 
plows of yours that I have been using seventeen or 
eighteen years, and nothing remains of the original 
plow but the beam and frog. They take the ground 
readily. I am using more than one hundred of them. 
end would not change for any other make now. 
Sincerely, O. H. TEAL. 


Dealer Swamped With Orders 


Stamps, Ark.—I sold all of the ‘**True Blue” Middle- 
Breakers I bought of you and could have sold three 
times as many more if I had had them on hand. I 
think I will handle the **True Biue’’ Middle-Breaker 
nest season exclusively. They are a fine plow. 

Yours, W. B. HINTON. 


Yoke of Oxen 








Could Not Bend the Beam.’ 
(See letter of Joshua Mulligan. top of first column). 


labor-saver of modern implements. We have been 
agents here for Blount’s Plows more than 25 years, 
and each year has shown a steady increase in demand 
for these goods. ve fully warrant material and 
workmanship on every one of these implements to 
our customers, but it is very rare indeed that we have 
been cailed upon to replace even a beam or handle, 
and it affords us great pleasure to testify as to their 
high quality in every respect. 
Yours truly, ORGILL BROTHERS & CO. 


Dealer “Kicks”—Read Why 


Adamsville, Tenn.—What is the matter with your 
Listers? We can’t keep them: they go like hot cakes. 
Please send us three 14-inch Stee) Beam and three 
inch Steel Beam Listers. 

Yours truly. FARISS & SCOTT. 






Helps Plantation Owner Raise More Cotten 


L on. Miss —I have used the Biwwnt Plows sor the 

ast two ears on my Fl tage ait Bought fifty or more 

uring that time. They have given me universal 
satisiaction I haven't purchased a point or repair 
for them ,et. When it comes to plowing black gumbo 
and stubble lands, they have no equal TJ consider it 
the best plow I have ever seen put in the ground, and 
T »m satisfied that I am raising more cotton to the 
acre since I have been using them, owing to the better 
preparation and cultivation of the land 

Yours truly, E. J. MOLLENS: 


An Excellent Subsoiler 


Venus, Miss —I find the 10-inch ‘True Blue’’ Mid. 
dle-Breaker to be an excellent subsoiler b) taking off 
the wings and le»vineg the point on also use it this 
was to lay off rows. can make up Cotton and Corn 
beds with three turrows, two with 6 No 10 Stee) Tarn. 
ing Plow, one with the "True Blue’ Middle. Breaker 
The Ughtness of draft is surprising. 1 would not 
lay down my 10-inch *“‘True Blue’ to take up any 
other make, as I am satisfied with its work and can 
not believe that I can find better I{n cultivating, I 
aw always finding times and places when J car use it. 

ours truly. J.J. WATTS. 


Likes the Light Oraft 


Liverty. Miss —Yoar "*True Blue’ Lister gives entire 
satisfaction as a means of ridging land after fertilizer 
bas been distributed and covered with one: horse plow. 
As to points of superiority over other makes sold here, 
the chief one is its lightness of draft. which permits 
the 10 or 12-inch size being used with one horse for 
breaking middles in Cotton or Corn, when the use 
of two horses is impracticable 

Very respectfully. W. A. WESTBROOKE 


The “True Blue” Line 


includes the following implements: Blount'’s 
“True Blue’’ Middle-Breaker with Stee] Beam, 
Blount’s ’ True Blue” Middle: Breaker with Woog 
Beam (Adjustable Stee) Rudaers, Rooter Points. 
Fin Heels. Rolling Cutters, and various other 
attachments to meet special conditions. furs 
nished when desired). All sizes and styles of 
Plows, for use 1n general farming. & 


Write for the “True Blue’’ Book—FRE 


My free booklet is filled with valuable information for Planters Shows the various 
styles of Blount’s ‘‘True Blue’’ Middle-Breaker or Lister. 
Points out the exclusive features which explain their great 
and growing popularity. 
practical users all through the South 
“a Crease plantation profits. 
NOW and get posted on this great invention, 
no substitute for Blount’s ‘True Blue’’ Middle-Breaker. 


ry F. Blount 


Gives convincing letters from 
Tells how to ins 
Send for this instructive book 
Accept 


If your dealer is not supplied, tell him to get in line? 


Founder and Proprietor of Blount Plow Works 
Box 8-62 Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. Established 1867 


eading Dealers in every Southern State sel] Blount’s “True Blue’’ Middle-Breaker, 
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We Prepay The 
Special Extra Present. 


us. Write for our FREE SAMPLE O 


THE PURE FOOD CO, 13 


An Opportunity For Every Woman. 


This Elegant Dinner Set Is Yours. 


Turn Your Spare Time To Advantage. 

What more satisfaction or pleasure could you have than to 
so beautiful and so attractive that it would be a joy to your heart and the envy of 
Here is the way to get it without cost- 
ou will distribute only 12 pounds of our 
Grade Belle Baking Powder, giving with 
each pound a beautiful Cut Glass Pattern Pitcher & Six Glasses 
eT FREE, as per Plan 401, we will send 
ELY FREE this magnificent, full size, artistic 


60-Pc. Embossed China Dinner Set. 


Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. 
of other handsome furnishings; Furniture, Lamps, Granitewere, 


your friends and re gat 
Strictly Pure Hig’ 


LUT. 


A 7-Piece Knickerbocker Granite Set, a 10-Piece Dece 
orated Toilet Set or a handsome 7-Piece Rainbow Glass 
onade Set is given without cost or workof any kind @ 
whatsoever, in addition to the Dinner Set, to promote 
ick action if you write atonce. In answering, ask 
or Special Extra Present Offer, on which we illustrate 
many other handsomearticles, We also give Elegant 
Presents for appointing one or more Agents to work 


our 
7 


W. PEARL ST, CINCINNATI, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Dishes, Silverware, Clocks, Linens, Wearing Apparel, Etc. 
lect from, or we will pay you Large Cash Commissions, 


Our “Direct Sales Plan” 


=~ 


TT and particulars. 


only expense 


ssess a Dinner Set, 


you ABSO- 


Also hundreds 


Is so simple and easy, any one without experience can under- 
stand it. Wedon’t try to sell YOU anything. We want you toin- 

uceour groceries & family supplies in your locality. Since 
1897, we have furaished thousands of homes and pleased millions 
of customers with our pure goods and valuable presents. Eve’ 
bhomeisa prospectivesale. Best of all, NO MONEY ISNEEDED 


tJ “ 
Freight 
On your premiums and customers’ goods and allow you 
80 days’ time to deliver and collect. In this way you see 
and know that everythingis justas advertised before 
paying us. Therefore, from beginning toend of trans- 
action you do not invest a penny of your own. Our re- 
liability and the quality of our goods are unquestioned, 





bea UTF It ot Oo 

you decide not to get up an 
ler you may keep everything we send you FREE of charge. You advance no moncy. You have nothing 
rite Todays 


OHIO. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 

















Pornish 








Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? | 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or ya by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? 

Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better suas SOAP os Keer evo , 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 

than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
{tis the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Washington, N 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. Cornish Co., Established ae 50 vos 


Year’s Free Trial 





erels 


If itis 


Own Terms 


Sent To You For A 







It shows our latest styles and explains 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 











THE BEST 
























BALL 
BEARING SEWING 












al 
ME poru 
POPULAR 
I 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 
OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 
This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service. 


Geta NEW HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 
authorized dealers only. All parts areinterchangeable. Write for our literature, 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 


is THE CHEAPEST. 






Sold by 














NEW FEATHERBEDS 


For a limited time we offer full 
beds $7.40 each. N 


ONL 
36 Ib 














Shipment. 





Agents Wanted. bvept.¢ 


Y$7.40 


New Fe 
New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, 
f.o.b. factory, cash with order. All New Live Feath- 
ers. Best 80z, A. O. A. Ticking. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or money back. Prompt 
Order to-day or 
awrite for free catalogue. Low 
™ We give bank references, 
SOUTHERN FEATHER 
AND PILLOW CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


eather 







Lawn Gates, etc. 





VIA NAV IN/INAAZAWNV NVA, 





YUEN ES NNN 


PRIOES FOR THIS HANDSOME FENQE 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—allbetter. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Complete line of Farm Fence, Farm Gates, 
Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 


WARD FENCE CO.,, 184 Main St., Decatur, Ind, 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise. 


A FARM PICTURE 


A sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses feeding, 


$3 HRU the ample open door of the peaceful country barn, 


And haze and vista, and the far horizon fading away. 


* * 


I see where the mother of all, 


ca * 


With full-spanning eye gazes forth, dwells long, 
And counts the varied gathering of the products. 


Busy the far, the sunlit panorama, 


Prairie, orchard and yellow grain of the North, 


Cotton and rice of the South and Louisianian cane, ° 

Open unseeded fallows, rich fields of clover and timothy, 

Kine and horses feeding, and droves of sheep and swine, 

And many a stately river flowing and many a jocund brook, 

And healthy uplands with herby-perfumed breezes, 

And the good green grass, that delicate miracle, the ever-recurring gras» 


Well-pleased, America, thou beholdest, 
Over the fields of the West those crawling monsters, 
The human-divine inventions, the labor-saving implements; 


Beholdest moving in every direction 
hay-rakes, 


imbued as with life the revolving 


The steam-power reaping-machines and the horse-power machines, 
The engines, threshers of grain and cleaners of grain, 
Well separating the straw, the nimble work of the patent pitchfork, 


Beholdest the 
cleanser. 


newer sawmill, the 


Southern cotton-gin, and the rice- 
—Walt Whitman. 








MRS. HUTT’S WEEKLY LETTER. 


A Friendly Talk to All the Members of the Home Circle and a 


Little Outline of the Plans and Hopes for the Department. 





land: Thru this paper I have 

learned to know and love so 
many of you in the past that I have 
come back to you. I appreciated be- 
ing among you then, but so many 
have since given me the personal 
hand clasp of friendship that I take 
the leadership of this department 
again with the joy that a wanderer 
feels upon returning to the old farm 
home. 

I am beginning life again, as it 
were, and in the conduct of this de- 
partment I need your help. I want 
you to tell me that phase of it which 
you most appreciate. Many of us 
have discussed this question, and we 
all agree, I think, that the great pur- 
pose of our Woman’s Department 
should be to give an opportunity for 
the woman on the farm to get closely 
in touch with other women. 

Tho I am willing to write long 
articles, as I did in the past, it seems 


D EAR Homemakers of our South- 


1 to me that short letters from me and 


long ones from you will be produc- 
tive of more gain to each. What do 
you think about it? Tell me. 

The woman’s branch of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute has made us realize 
that we are one great sisterhood, but 
where is the comfort and profit of 
having sisters if we are completely 
isolated from them? In these pages 
of The Progressive Farmer we can 
come together for companionship 
-and counsel and inspiration, each giv- 
ing and each receiving until, because 
of it, our lives become fuller and 
richer. 

We want to feel indeed, as the 
Editor pointed out last week, that 
our great sisterhood makes “for bet- 
ter home-making, helpfulness in the 
finer training of our ¢hildren, for 
more beauty and music and games 
and reading and comradeship in the 
family circle, for the financial and 
social partnership of husband and 
wife and children, and also for help- 
ing our young women to solve their 
problems and develop right ideals 
of home-making.”’ 

I am also very anxious that we 
shall make our sisterhood productive, 
indeed, of a country life that is rich- 
er and a country social life that is 
more satisfying—‘‘a league wherein 
our country women may work to- 
gether for neighborhood clubs and 
social meetings, better schools, 
churches, roads, public health work, 
and more libraries, women’s insti- 
tutes and lyceums and reading clubs 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


and all the agencies for a fuller so- 
cial and intellectual life.’’ 


Women all over the country are 
alive with helpful experiences. Be- 
cause a thing is trivial, it is not nec- 
essarily lacking in interest. For in- 
stance, I arrived home a few weeks 
ago, after a long trip, to find every 
fern dried up, every treasured plant 
dead. My table seemed desolate, 
with no living thing to make it 
cheery. I went into the garden, seek- 
ing even one blooming plant bud, 
—finding none, I gathered up a hand- 
ful of chickweed, shook some of the 
dirt off the roots, brought it in and 
put it in a vase of water. Today it 
is as green and growing as the day 
it was gathered. I have often done 
the same with the clover plant. Is 
there not some shut-in who might 
find pleasure in this little item of 
knowledge? 

Does this make clear my ideas of 
what I hope we may together make 
our portion of our paper? 

Write to me. The woman who has 
gathered experience thru many years 
owes it to the young to pass that ex- 
perience along that they may escape 
the pitfalls into which she has fallen, 
and thus profit by her accumulated 
wisdom. ° 

The woman who is nonplussed thru 
the thousand questions that arise in 
dealing with her children may find 
help by an interchange of experiences, 
In her struggles she is the braver 
and stronger for knowing that there 
are hundreds of others fighting the 
same battles. 

The motherless girl who is plan- 
ning her home nest and feels the 
need of counsel which only a mother 
can give will turn for counsel and 
advice to the innumerable mothers 
represented herein. 

She, who is visionary and looking 
upon life thru a rosy haze needs the 
letters of her practical sisters, that 
life may be richer and happier to 
each because of this exchange. 

And thru these letters that shall 
come, let us make ‘‘a long pull, a 
strong pull and a pull altogether” 
for brighter and better and happier 
homes. 





In the absence of an ink eraser I 
have found an emery kone (used in 
manicuring the finger nails) or a 
fine piece of sandpaper a fine sub- 
stitute. It erases perfectly and does 
not harm the texture of the paper. 
—N. M. J. 
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Saturday, February 1, 1913.] 





























HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
RANGE. 


Eight Rules the Housekeeper Should 
Observe. 


O RANGE, no matter -how intel- 

ligently it may be operated, or 
how carefully handled will accom- 
plish the results the manufacturer 
intended unless it is properly set up. 
By this is meant that the flue must 
be of the proper proportions to fur- 
nish the draft. While it is not gen- 
erally known that no stove or range 
has any draft within itself, it is nev- 
ertheless a fact. The pipe and flue 
must furnish the draft, it is there- 
fore necessary to see that the pipe is 
properly fitted so as to admit no 


WHY SHOULD PEOPLE OWN AND READ BOOKS? 





change. 


Sometimes we change, and the book that 
dingy title and worn cover brings back 


would not let it go. 





cold air, and the flue at least 8x10 
inches, of sufficient height not to al- 
low any near-by building or tree to 
overshadow it. 


Following the proper installation 
of the range it is the duty of the 
housewife to see that it is intelligent- 
ly operated. 


To obtain the best results the fol- 
lowing rules should be observed by 
range users: 


1. Don’t overload the fire box. 
Never fill it above the top of the 
oven as it will choke the draft and 
prevent the oven from properly heat- 
ing. Use a small amount of fuel and 
replenish often to get uniform bak- 
ing. 

2. If using soft coal keep all the 
flues especially the bottom flue un- 
der the oven, cleaned out well. 


3. It is a good rule to clean all 
the flues regularly. Ashes accumu- 
late on the top of the oven and make 
slow baking, and more fuel is re- 
quired to accomplish the same re- 
sults than would be were the ashes 
removed. : 


4. Keep your range clean outside 
as well as inside. Do not spill wa- 
ter, especially salt water, or salty 
grease on the top or sides, as it is 
very detrimental to the metal. It 
pays to keep your range clean and 
bright, as it adds to its durability 
and appearance aside from sanitary 
reasons. 

5. The nickel work can be kept 
bright by wiping it with the greasy 
dishrag. This should be done every 
day. 

6. Make a practice of examining 
the fire-box linings at least once a 
month, so that burnt parts may be 
replaced promptly before serious 
damage is done to the oven or body. 
It is economy to buy a new lining 
occasionally, or else’ irreparable 
damage may result to the range. 

7. It is false economy to wash and 
iron on your range. Often this work 
is entrusted to a servant, and water 
spilled over the hot top plates causes 
cracks and rust, and these top plates 
are generally overheated for sad 
irons, which weakens them and fre- 
quently causes them to sag and warp. 
It is decidedly more economical to 
buy a cheap laundry stove for this 
purpose. 

W. F. ALLEN. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





Seven Don’ts for Housekeepers. 


1. Don’t have two articles where 
one will serve. 

2. Don’t have heavy draperies, 
which will give off lint, store dust 
and keep out air. 

3. Don’t have carpets, which are 
oe breeding places for dust and 

irt. 

4. Don’t have any piece of furni- 
ture so heavy you can’t move it. It 
will not get cleaned underneath often 
enough. 

5. Don’t have so much bric-a-brac 
that it would take all of one person’s 
time to keep it clean. 

6. Don’t use a feather duster. It 
merely scatters dust. 

7. Don’t create a cloud of dust at 
any time if you can possibly get rid 
of the dirt without it.—Miss Stella 
Palmer, Winthrop College, S. C. 





O* OUR daily companions, books are about the only ones that do not 

Their dress may become worn, but the substance, the soul, of the 
book we have loved remains as ready to comfort and entertain and inspire, as 
in the beginning, and we love it the more, 


more; but even when we have put it aside it is with honor, and the sight of its 
when it and we, were young. It sheds about us the light of other days, and we 


A book of poems, a good novel, the story of a nation, the chronicle of some- 
one who has left footprints on the world’s highway, the wonder tale of science— 
whatever gratifies and contents or stimulates to effort—these are worth while; 
worth reading not once, but often, worth preserving because they have become, 
and will remain a part, and even the best part, of our lives. 


it may be, for its threadbare garment. 
satisfied us once does not hold us any 





something of the glow it gave in time 


— Albert Bigelow Paine. 








Does Your Sewing Maehine Work 
Hard? 


HAT is the matter with my sew- 
ing machine? It runs hard and 
its joints seem to stick.” 

If the machine is a high-grade ma- 
chine, like the ‘‘“New Home,” for ex- 
ample, there will be found a very 
simple reason for its working hard. 
Nine cases out of ten this condition 
will exist because of the want of a 
little care on the part of the opera- 
tor in keeping the working parts 
clean and well oiled. 

As a rule, the sewing machine gets 
very little care in the average house- 
hold, and it is always expected to 
perform its duties regardless of any 
care being taken of it. During the 
summer with its damp days, espec- 
ially if your machine stands by the 
open window, some of its parts may 
become rusted, and if your machine 
stands idle for some time, the oil, if 
not the very best, thickens in the 
bearings and the machine will run 


“hard. First, examine all oil holes to 


see that they are free from lint and 
dirt, with a needle or pin pick out 
any lint or dust that may have col- 
lected in them preventing the oil 
from working into the bearings. The 
proper way to clean your sewing ma- 
chine is with plenty of coal oil, or 
kerosene, which is one and the same 
thing. Fill your oil can with it and 
oil carefully every working part. 
You will find on the head above the 
table, holes in the casting for oiling. 
You should also turn back the head 
of the machine and oil every bearing 
that can be reached. Most all parts 
have oil holes in them. After oiling 
every part with kerosene, sew rapid- 
ly on some useless piece of goods to 
distribute the oil and allow it to 
work its way into the bearings. You 
will see this works like magic. Af- 
ter sewing rapidly for a short time, 
take a chamois skin or sponge, or a 
soft piece of cloth that will not leave 
lint, and wipe up all the surylus oil. 
Then oil all parts with the best sew- 
ing machine oil you can get. 

Of course, this treatment of the 
machine is needed only once in a 
while. In general, oil the machine 
only with the finest sewing machine 
oil, or you will injure your machine. 
Once in a few months the above 
treatment is excellent, and causes 
the machine to run as light and free 
as tho it was perfectly new. 

L, eB. 





The Percolating Coffee Pot. 


PERCOLATING coffee pot is the 

greatest, most money-saving ar- 
ticle that has been placed in our 
kitchen recently. 

The coffee is not placed in the wa- 
ter, which is placed in the pot, but 
in a perforated cup fitted at top of 
pot, connected with the water be- 
low by a tube, thru which the wa- 
ter is forced up, as soon as pot with 
cold water is placed on a hot stove. 
The water drips over the coffee, and 
by the time the water boils, the es- 
sence has been drawn from the cof- 
fee, and coffee, clear and delicious, 
such as you never drank made any 
other way, is ready to serve. I have 
carefully noted, and it takes just one- 


third as many pounds of coffee when 
made this way, as formerly, to sup- 
ply our family, and the coffee is more 
wholesome. 

This kind cf a pof costs several 
times as much as the enamel pots in 
general use, but enough will be sav- 
ed in the coffee bill in a short while 
to pay the difference, and if properly 
cared for, they will last a lifetime. 
I suppose any hardware dealer or 
groceryman would get them upon re- 
quest, where they are not kept in 
stock. MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





Answers to Some Inquiries. 


RS. J. T. F.: Salsify and oyster- 

plant are the same. I feel al- 
most certain you can raise them for 
I expect to have some from our gar- 
den for dinner today. Wash, scrape 
and put them at once in water to 
which a little vinegar is added to 
prevent discoloration. Cut in inch 
slices and cook in boiling salted wa- 
ter. Serve with a little butter or 
white sauce. They are nice mashed, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, rolled 
in flour and fried in a little butter. 
They can hardly be distinguished 
from oysters when dropped in bat- 
ter and fried in deep fat and drained. 
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—here’s the 
handsomest, 

the most 
economical and 
convenient 


Steel Range 
made. 












































Allen’s Prineess 


contains exclusive and patented 
features found in no other range. 
They are the result of 20 years of 
careful range building and make 











* * * 


A Randolph County, N. C., reader 
says: “I am a school teacher, left 
with my sister’s four small children 
to train. The last few months I have 
felt my ignorance and the need of 
answering their questions concerning 
the origin of life. If you would kind- 
ly give me a few of your ideas, you 
would be doing me a favor.’”’ Since 
you seem to feel yourself incompe- 
tent to answer their questions I sug- 
gest that you get two small books, 
‘‘Himself’”’ and ‘Herself,’ (50 cents 
each), published by Forbes & Co., 
Chicago, and leave them around 
where the children may find them. 

* * * 


Mrs. E.: I suggest that if you are 
going to make your own fireless 
cooker, you content yourself with the 
plain, well packed box for boiling, 
stewing and steaming. If, however, 
you intend buying one, I think you 
are wise in getting one with “all the 
extras.”’ MRS. HUTT. 





The 1900 Washer is Good. 


UR greatest labor-saver in the 

home is the 1900’? washing ma- 
chine and wringer. The family wash- 
ing is done in less than half the time 
and with very much less than half 
the back-breaking work of the old 
method. And the clothes last much 
longer than when rubbed on the ol@- 
fashioned washboard and wrung by 
hand. 


the farm. JESSE M. ROBERTS. 
Windsor, Va. 





On January 19, the ladies of Samp- 
son County met at Clinton and form- 
ed the Sampson County branch of 
the Woman’s Institute. The officers 
and date and place of meeting were 
chosen. The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to study all subjects per- 
taining to the welfare of home life. 
May many counties or neighbor- 
hoods follow the excellent example. 


Don’t neglect to provide la- | 
bor-savers in the home, as well as on | 


|for comfort, economy, durability 
and cleanliness. 
Princess Prices Like 
Princess Quality, 
The Same Everywhere 


Here are some Princess features; 
Pipe behind the warming closet, 
not through it; handy dish warm- 
ers; hot blast fire box; double 
walls; triple bottom. nd you 
pay only the price of an aver- 
age range. 


Inquire of your dealer, or write to 


Allen Mfg. Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


a 
RANEY CANNER 


This is the money 
maker. Turns sur- 
plus fruit and vege- 
a tables into cash. Has 
H largest fire area; 
water always boils. 
Patents protect this 
feature, 30,000 now 
in use. Prices low. 


Order early and have canner when you need it, 
Write for prices and, catalogue today. 


RANEY CANNER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. . 


WURLIIZER[ FREE 


Wyn YZWUtideag CATALOG 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Wii] 282 Pages, 788 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2561 
f (4 articles described. Every musical instrument. Free 
“Yi trial. Superb quality. Lowest prices. Easy pay- 
.. ments. Mention instrument you are inte: in. 
fe THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
it 


1-5 115 E. 4th Ave., Cincinnati, 923 S. Wabash Ave. Chica. J 
and Pair of Pillows for 


FEATHER BED 
$10.00. Satisfaction or 


money back. Write today forour special free offer, 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N.C, 
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COUNTY that tries its criminals in a handsome 

and superbly equipped courthouse, but sends 

its children to school in leaky, ramshackle school- 

houses cannot lay much claim to superior intel- 
ligence. 





OU can’t have good fruit this -year without 
spraying. If you don’t know all about the 
subject, why not drop a postal card to your State 
Experiment Station, your State Department of Ag- 
riculture and the National Department of Agri- 
culture, and ask for their bulletins on the sub- 
ject? Mr. Sherman will also have some articles 
on this subject in the next issues of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
FTER all, what is the real benefit of an imple- 
mei‘ or piece of machinery? Isn’t it either 
(1) to save labor or (2) to make labor more ef- 
ficient—to find a way thru superior knowledge 
and skill to use time and muscle more effectively 
and more profitably? And with this definition, 
about the best implements you can have are good 
farm books or farm papers. They are real labor- 
savers and efficiency-promoters. 








3 SURE to file away and keep the list of free 

farmers’ bulletins issued by the National De- 
partment of Agriculture as published in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer last week. Many a farmer has 
paid a book-agent two to three dollars a copy for 
books not half so valuable to him as one of these 
farmers’ bulletins that any farmer can get free 
upon application. Our women readers will also 
do well to look up last week’s paper and send a 
postal card for the bulletins on health and home 
science to which we called attention. 

ON’T forget this fact that we have already men- 

tioned more than once—namely, that farmers 

who have from five to twenty horses are often 
nevertheless ‘‘one-horse farmers” in the objec- 
tionable sense of the term. That is to say, they 
use wasteful one-horse implements instead of us- 
ing two-horse harrows, cultivators, etc., etc. Many 
men who have only cne horse, as our ‘‘One-Horse 
Special’’ proved, are nevertheless doing progres- 
sive ‘“‘two-horse farming’ by co-operating with 
other one-horse farmers, whereas many five to ten 
horse owners are one-horse farmers. The point 
lies not in the number of horses you own, but the 
number whose strength you combine in the most 
profitable manner. 

SN’T it time for you to be deciding what im- 

proved tools and implements you will use on 
your farm this year? You know how expensive 
hired hands are, and unless you live where labor 
is cheaper than it is anywhere we know, it is folly 
and waste to hire expensive human labor when you 
can get the work done by an implement that re- 
quires neither food nor clothing. Get out your 
quarter’s worth of postals and write for catalogs to 
all the advertisers who have implements you think 
would be of value to you; and those you think 
best suited to your conditions. Reading up on 
this subject is one of the best uses you can make 
of the long winter nights. Many of the catalogs 
contain farm information of great value apart 
from what they tell about the manufacturer's 
own goods. 








T HAS always been a mystery to the writer, 
why it is that most people have such confi- 
dence in the medical advice of physicians when 
serious illness comes and their lives are at stake; 
but with regard to, patent medicines, repudiate 
this same expert medical advice, and charge the 
men with whom they trust their lives with being 
ignorant of the value of these patent medicines, 
or as being influenced to give false advice from 
personal or mercenary motives. In fact, the ad- 
vice of the medical expert of high standing re- 
garding these ‘“fake’’ medical advertisements is 
just as accurate and reliable and just as unselfish 
and uninfluenced by prejudice as is his advice re- 
garding the personal disease of his patient. That 





the medical man does not advise against patent 
medicines for fear of losing practice is conclu- 
sively shown by the counter facts, that medical 
men are the greatest advocates of preventive 
vaccination for smallpox, and all other modern 
methods of preventing disease, and of all the 
hundreds of medical men engaged in original re- 
search (trying to find out new medical facts), 95 
per cent of them are studying methods of pre- 
venting disease. 





HE best way to get agriculture properly recog- 

nized in a public school,’’ said Mr. Alston 
Grimes as he came into The Progressive Farmer 
office the other day, “is to get the teacher to read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer.’ And Mr. Grimes 
proved his faith by giving us a subscription for 
his own teacher. He also has a mighty good idea 
about organizing a reading club in the schools— 
a club in which each child will contribute one ‘cent 
a month for each acre of land his father tills to 
buy books and papers for the library, and so have 
a reading club in connection with the school. It 
would be a great thing for the South if this idea 
should become popular. Time will come when we 
will think a school without books and newspapers 
as poor an excuse for a school as it would be if 
it had no desks or blackboards. 





Corporation Farming or Co-operative 
Farming ? 

HAT is a very important suggestion of Mr. 

C. R. Hudson’s on another page, with re- 

gard to the co-operative purchase of tractor 

plows. The greater use of power on the farm is 

one of the most interesting developments of the 

time, and we had all better begin thinking 
about it. 

Everybody knows how rapidly automobiles have 
won their way in the cities these last few years, 
and it is not impossible that the next ten years 
may see a somewhat similar, even if less spectac- 
ular, change with regard to power on the farm. 
Here and there all over the South, corporations 
are being formed to do farm work, corporations 
that are able to buy the most costly improved ma- 
chinery of every kind. 

We confess we don’t like farming by corpor- 
ations and hired men. We should infinitely pre- 
fer to see our farming done by independent farm- 
ers. But this fact sticks out: The use of greater 
power on the farm -is demanded in the interests 
of economy—greater power than the average in- 
dependent farmer can command alone. It looks 
as if we have come to the time when we must 
either have corporation farming or co-operative 
farming. We prefer the latter. 

Let our small farmers be warned in time, and 
act. The day when the average individual can 
stand absolutely alone in the commercial and in- 
dustrial world has passed. Nearly all city busi- 
ness is done by associations of individuals—chiefly 
on the corporation plan. We believe in the future 
that farming must also be done by-associations of 
individuals—but we hope chiefly on the co-oper- 
ative plan. The business of farming must be or- 
ganized—there are infinite possibilities in such an 
organization—a plan which will exalt manhood 
rather than money, and which will mean partner- 
ship and brotherhood rather than a further strug- 
gle between labor and capital. 

The co-operative ownership of improved farm 
power and machinery offers, it seems to us, per- 
haps the finest opportunity for beginning success- 
ful co-operation among the farmers. Such ma- 
chinery as traction plows, hay presses, cotton gins, 
feed mills, stump pullers, harvesters, pea thresh- 
ers, corn shredders, grain threshers, ditching ma- 
chines, etc., etc., may be well bought by a whole 
neighborhood of farmers acting together. Then 
from three to six farmers anywhere. may join in 
buying stalk cutters, manure spreaders, grain 
mills, potato diggers, spraying machines, etc., and 
either two or three farmers may often satisfac- 
torily own together improved plows, planters, cul- 
tivators, harrows, feed cutters, etc., etc. 

You have been talking a lot about how farmers 
ought to co-operate. Why not take a practical 
step toward getting something done by seeing if 
your neighbors will not join you in buying some 
of these improved machines for your joint use? 





The Model or Demonstration Farm Not a 
Paying Institution. 


HE model or demonstration farm, as a means 
of educating the farmer, or for the purpose 
of spreading agricultural knowledge and de- 

veloping better agricultural practices, has always 
been a failure and will of necessity continue to 
be such. 

The idea is fundamentally wrong, and had its 
origin in a false conception of the manner in 
which good farming is attained. But even at this 
late date, however, there are those in public 
places who, knowing nothing of agriculture, either 
as to the science or the practice, still advocate 
the model or demonstration farm as an educa- 
tional institution. 

The State can have only two vi lid reasons for 
maintaining farms... Such a farm must be used 
as a laboratory is used, to ieaci: agriculture, or it 
must be used to find out new facts about agricul- 
ture. When we say new facts, we really mean 
new facts, and not facts which may be new to the 
uninformed only. 

When are farms, run by the State as laboratories 
for teaching, justifiable? When the members who 
use them are large and when those who do visit 
them actually use them for studying agriculture. 
In short, such farms are only justifiable and of 
great use in connection with agricultural schools 
or colleges. 

Farms, maintained by the State as model or 
demonstration farms, are not of sufficient use or 
value to justify the cost of maintenance, and no 
one who has given thought to the subject, or who 
has knowledge of the true basis of correct agri- 
cultural practice, or who has observed those es- 
tablished in the past for this purpose will longer 
justify the State in maintaining such farms. 

Agricultural education is now suffering from 
the interference of too many ‘‘quacks’’ who, be- 
cause of its popularity are trying to establish or 
promote agricultural educational agencies. This 
is perhaps natural and inseparable from the rapid 
growth of any new institution or profession, but 
the time has come when some knowledge of agri- 
culture and the facts and principles underlying 
agricultural practice should be considered neces- 
cary to the formulating and directing of methods 
for agricultural education and for the organiza- 
tion of agricultural institutions. 

Why has the model or demonstration farm 
been a failure, and why must it ever remain such? 

For two most excellent reasons. First, the 
farmers will not and cannot observe its oper- 
ations sufficiently often and closely to obtain in- 
formation at all commensurate with the trouble 
and expense of visiting the farm and with the 
expense of maintaining it. Some of those visiting 
it will be benefited, but not enough can or will 
visit it often enough, or study the work closely 
‘enough to make the farm of material value as an 
educational institution, and most of those who do 
visit it will rightly discount what they see, be- 
cause it is being done under conditions which they 
cannot duplicate. 

Second, the model or demonstration farm is a 
failure, because the conditions are different on 
every farm. Practices can only be duplicated 
when conditions are similar or identical, and this 
is never the case on any two farms. Each farm 
has its own conditions, and its own different prob- 
lems, and the only man who can be competent to 
solve these problems is the man who lives on it, 
and he, only when he has a knowledge of the 
science, facts and principles, involved in or under- 
lying agricultural practice. There is no need of 
a model or demonstration farm to show that 
farming is profitable under proper management; 
for there are today, in every neighborhood, ample 
proofs of that fact. On the other hand, when a 
State runs a farm its results are of little value 
with the farmers as an object lesson unless the 
farm is self-sustaining, but it is certain that it will 
fail to serve properly the only ends justifying its 
existence, namely, to teach agricultural facts and 
principles or to find out new facts, if it is run 
with the idea of making it self-sustaining. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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When we state that the model or demonstration 
farm, whether it be individual, county or State, 
is a failure as a means of teaching agriculture, we 
do not state that demonstration is,a failure or 
that experimentation is a failure. No more effec- 
tive way can be found for improving agricultural 
practice than the farm demonstration methods 
now in use in many States. But in this work the 
demonstrations are made on the farm of the man 
to be shown and not under conditions which he 
cannot or will not duplicate. 

If the money spent in the past trying to main- 
tain model and demonstration farms had been 
spent in teaching agricultural facts to the chil- 
dren in the rural schools, or in teaching the farm- 
ers on their own farms, the results would have 
been a hundred times more valuable. It is not 
more demonstration farms that the country needs, 
but more knowledge of agricultural facts and 
principles taught in the schools and put into prac- 
tice under the direction of agricultural teachers 
on the farms of those who are to be taught. 

A County Agricultural Commissioner or adviser 
who has the knowledge to direct the teaching of 
agricultural facts in the rural schools, and the 
teaching of these same agricultural facts to the 
farmers on their individual farms, and a County 
Director of Household Economics who can do the 
same sort of work in the rural schools and homes, 
ean both be maintained for much less money than 
can one county demonstration farm, and the value 
of the results will be a thousandfold greater. 





Oleomargarine and Cottonseed Oil—A 
Prevalent Misunderstanding. 


HE oleomargarine manufacturers are again 
busy with their campaign of misinforma- 
tion regarding the amount of cottonseed oil 

that is used in the manufacture of oleo. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that Southern Con- 
gressmen, Southern newspapers, and the cotton- 
seed oil interests should have been so completely 
misled by the oleo interests. 

The one need of Southern agriculture is in- 
creased soil fertility. The one safe, certain and 
effective way of increasing our soil fertility is 
thru stock raising and the use of stable manure. 
The one line of stock raising which is safest and 
most profitable is dairying, and yet, in the face of 
all these facts, established beyond doubt, many 
of our Southern people—tho not the Southern 
farmers, we are glad to say,—are on the side of 
the oleo fraud, instead of on the side of honest 
buiter, the dairy interests and the building up of 
soil fertility. 

“But,” someone may say, ‘‘cottonseed oil is 
used in oleo, and if lots of oleo is made, the oil 
men will get more for their oil and will pay more 
for our cottonseed.” 

This sounds well, and since it is always easier 
to appeal to the prejudices of any people than to 
their reason or to facts, this sophistry has arrayed 
many of the Southern people on the side of oleo, 
which is directly against their best interests. 

A small part of the cottonseed oil made is used 
in oleo. Even a small part of oleo is made up of 
cottonseed oil. On an average, perhaps, not over 

10 or 12 per cent, and this uses not over 1 or 2 
per cent of the cottonseed oil produced. 

Let us see where the real interests of the South 
lie, or, if you please, where the real interests of 
the oil manufacturers lie. There is not much 
difference in the value of the oil and the cotton- 
seed meal obtained from a ton of cottonseed. The 
dairyman is the one livestock feeder who can 
afford to pay the top price for cottonseed meal. 
If we feed it, its fertilizer value remains largely 
in the South. If we favor oleo, in its attempt to 
masquerade as butter, and sell our meal to North- 
ern and foreign cattle feeders, we get a pittance 
in the increased price of seed (if indeed the 
amount of oil used in oleo makes any difference at 
all in the price of seed) and lose the fertilizer 
value of the meal, thus aiding in the depletion of 
Southern soils. 

The politicians, the press and the cottonseed 
Oil producers cught to be on the side of honest 


butter, because: (1) it means increased soil fer- 
tility and general prosperity to the South to de- 
velop a dairy industry, and (2) because oleo is 
only sold for a little less than butter, and is a 
fraud when it is sold as butter. 

The claim that oleo is a poor man’s substitute 
for butter is one of the many frauds perpetrated, 
and perpetrated by the oleo manufacturers, which 
has been assisted by our patriotic (?) politicians. 
Oleo ought to be a cheap substitute for butter. It 
has food value and should be sold, but it should 
not be sold as butter, and only for a little less 
than good butter and for more than the lower 
grades of butter. 

The dairy cow is the cheapest animal producer 
of human food; the dairy business is the safest 
and most profitable form of animal husbandry; 
and animal husbandry means increased soil fer- 
tility and increased prosperity to the South and 
to Southern farmers. Therefore, The Progressive 
Farmer is for honest butter and the dairy cow, 
regardless of where others may stand on this 
question. 


Get Behind the Tick Eradication Work. 


R Cevciation’ a committee appointed by the As- 








sociation of Southern Agricultural Workers 

comprising representatives from ten South- 
ern States, and headed by Dr. C. A. Cary, of Ala- 
bama, as chairman, appeared before the Agricul- 
tural committee of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, D. C., in the interest 
of a larger appropriation for the work of eradi- 
cating the cattle ticks. This committee reports 
meeting with much encouragement to hope for a 
much larger appropriation for this work than ever 
obtained from Congress before. 

Now is the time that every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer interested in the development of 
the cattle industry in the South should write his 
Congressman and Senators urging that they not 
only vote for such appropriation as the committees 
may recommend, but that they at once interest 
themselves in obtaining the largest recommenda- 
tion practicable from the committee. This is the 
time for work, both for our readers and their rep- 
Tresentatives in Congress. No Governmental work 
ever done for the South at all approaches in real 
value to the farmers this tick eradication work, 
and we should all act together at once. Write 
your Representatives demanding an appropriation 
of $750,000, which Secretary Wilson says can be 
profitably used. This is a large sum, but not one- 
fifth of what a modern battleship costs and the 
politicians and the navy officials do not hesitate 
to ask for two, or even four battleships, simply 
because they are expensive. 





Last Call for the Corn Show—Don’t 
Miss the Chance. 


HIS is the last call for the great National 
Corn Exposition in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. Don’t miss the’ chance. You may 
never have another opportunity of seeing the Corn 
Show in a South Atlantic State. 

Tuesday, February 4, is to be known as “Corn 
Day,’”’ while on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
February 5, 6, and 7, a ‘‘Rural Life Conference’’ 
is to be held in connection with the Corn Expo- 
sition with addresses and discussions by eminent 
speakers on problems affecting the farmers’ wel- 
fare. The Exposition will close at midnight Sat- 
urday, February 8, exhibits remaining intact until 
that hour. 

Make up your mind to go to Columbia next 
week. You will get a great deal of instruction, 
and the trip will be one of the brightest, most de- 
lightful spots in your life this winter. 


A Thought for the Week. 


N amet proves more clearly that man is not 








a machine than this fact: two men at work 

with the same strength, the same gestures 
produce results entirely different. Where is the 
cause of this phenomenon? In the divergence of 
their intentions. One has a mercenary spirit, and 
the other a simple soul. Both receive their pay; 
but the work of one is sterile, the other has put 
his soul in his work. The work of the first is 
like a grain of sand which remains to all etern- 
ity a grain of sand out of which nothing can come; 
while the other is like the living seed thrown to 
the earth; it germinates and brings harvest. There 
is no other way to explain why so many persons 
have not succeeded, while employing the same 
external means as the others. Automatons do not 
reproduce and labor of a mercenary person brings 
forth no fruit.—Charles Wagner. 
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“What's The News?”’ 




















The Farmers and State Legislation. 


HE most interesting news just now, if one 
goes below the surface, is that the farmers 
of the country are finding their voice with 
regard to legislation and are making their voice 
heard. Take the matter of education, for example. 
It was true a few years ago, as we pointed out 
last week, that there was practically no organized 
activity in behalf of the country school; the only 
voices heard in the legislative halls were those 
advocating larger appropriations for the universi- 
ties and colleges. Today one finds petitions in all 
the Legislatures from Farmers’ Unions and other 
farmers’ organizations demanding longer and bet- 
ter country schools; and most State and many 
County Farmers’ Unions have legislative commit- 
tees or representatives charged with the duty of 
giving personal attention to such legislation. The 
farmers do not wish and should never ask for 
class legislation in their favor; they are only de- 
manding equal rights with other classes. 


In North Carolina the great fight centers around 
the demand for a six-months school term for all 
our country boys and girls. The diagram pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer several weeks 
ago, showing that we are now giving our country 
children a poorer chance than any other State in 
the American Union except New Mexico, has stir- 
red the State from Currituck to Cherokee; and 
our South Carolina readers were startled by the 
discovery that they stood next to North Carolina 
in neglect of the farm children. The farmers of 
both these States and thruout the South, are be- 
ginning to understand that no matter how well 
organized they might be, they cannot get their 
rights unless they are educated. Even sending 
farmer members to the Legislature can accomplish 
little unless these farmer members are sufficiently 
educated to meet the thoroly educated representa- 
tives of the other classes on an even footing. 


And the only way to educate the country people 
is thru the public schools. That is their only hope. 
In South Carolina, we are glad to see, Governor 
Blease has made it clear that unless the public 
schools are provided for, he will oppose the usual 
appropriations for State colleges; and in North 
Carolina there is also a feeling that the higher 
institutions may well pause in their progress, if 
necessary, until the public schools are brought up 
abreast of them. 


In most States there is a strong sentiment for 
the Torrens system of registering land titles, but 
the farmers wil not be given a workable, satis- 
factory bill unless they bring great pressure to 
bear upon the members of the Legislature. In 
North Carolina the proposed fees are excessive. 
Legislators are also very weak-kneed with regard 
to compulsory education, and our farmers must 
speak out vigorously if they are to get this reform. 

It happens almost every time that the Senate is 
the strategic point in all matters relating to pro- 
gressive legislation. It frequently happens that 
the trusts, railroads, and big interests will let the 
farmers name one or two Representatives, but 
will themselves choose a spokesman of their own 
interest for Senator, relying safely upon the Sen- 
ate to kill whatever progressive legislation the 
House of Representatives may favor. 

To every Progressive Farmer reader, therefore, 
we would make this appeal. Sit down and write 
your members of the Legislature about the reforms 
you want—a six-months school term, compulsory 
attendance, the Torrens System, a better system 
of taxation, better roads, better public health leg- 
islation, and any other measure you favor—and 
be sure to write your Senator. You need not wor- 
ry about his street address. If you know his 
name, simply address Raleigh, Columbia, or Nash- 
ville, or whatever your State capital may be. If 
you haven’t time to write a letter, write a postal- 
card. Instead of taking an hour or two after the 
Legislature adjourns to “‘cuss’” your member of 
the Legislature for not doing anything, take that 
hour now to write him a letter and tell him what 
legislation you want. 





There is a measure before the Tennessee Legis- 
lature to give married women the same control of 
their property that unmarried women enjoy. 
Under the present Tennessee laws, a husband has 
almost complete control of his wife’s property. It 
should need no argument to convince legislators of 
the injustice of the present laws. 





There’s one excuse for every mistake a man can 
make, and only one. When a fellow makes the 
same mistake twice, he’s got to throw up both 
hands, and own up to carelessness or cussedness. 
—Old Gorgon Graham. 
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Over 150,000 farmers now use Cole Planters in 
preference to all others. More of them are sold 
than any other planter. 

Farmers want them because they save 50 per 
cent of the labor and do better work. 

The time, the labor, the fertilizer they save, pay 
for them over and over again. 

Back of every Cole machine is the idea of Pro- 
gressive Farming. The machines were designed 
and built to bring the farmer greater results from 
his labor, and more real good from his fertilizer. 

Our planter, for example, was made to apply 


lars worth of fertilizer. 


Saves the Work of 1 






Gives Cotton a 
Quick Start-- 
Gives you two 
Chances ata 


aaa, we <4 » Big Crop. 
a 
Other Seed. The Cole Planter No. 7 


Cotton, Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts and other seed are accurately planted 
with the Cole. At one trip, it smoothes the bed, opens 2 furrow, mixes the 
guano with the soil, covers it, opens again, plants the seed and covers them 
in the most accurate and scientific manner. 

In planting, it puts the fertilizer below the seed for cotton—just above 
the seed for corn-—the way it ought to be. 

The Cole Planter by distributing your fertilizer while planting, saves a 
team and hand every day ‘you plant. ; 


More than this, it applies the guano so that it does more good than when 
applied at any other time. The guano is mixed with the soil directly under 
the seed, so that the young plant is stimulated and fed as soon as it sprouts. 

The guano being mixed with the soil prevents the fertilizer being too 
strong and injuring the seed. 

Don’t let your crop start to stunt! You know how it is. You never can 
make anything out of a runt pig or a stunted crop. Applying fertilizer at 
the time of planting pushes the crop right thrrough—gets ahead of cut- 
worms and boll-weevil. 


The Strongest—Most Durable of All Planters 


The steel Coulter breaks the crust—throws the trash and the dry top soil 
into the middles, leaving a fine smooth seed-bed. . 

The long steel sword presses out a firm V shaped furrow. The seed lie in 
a straight line at the bottom—all covered at the same depth. The depth of 
planting is easily regulated. 

The pressure of the sword in making the V shaped furrow causes what is 
known as capillary attraction that brings moisture up to the seed. The loose 
earth on top serves as a mulch that retains the moisture all around the seed. 

The seed fall in plain sight. The wind-cannot blow them away. None are 
wasted at the end of the rows. The cotton comes up in a straight line with- 
out bunches. Thus it can be chopped to a stand much faster and plowed 
more accurately—reducing the cost of cultivation. 

Saving seed is good, but the main thing is to get a good stand. The Cole 
does both, it gives you a quick, even stand with as few seed as it is safe to 
plant. The saving in seed and labor will more than pay for the machine. 


The Cole Wins Because of Its Good Work in the Field 


Every Cole machine is guaranteed as to Quality, Service and Satisfaction. 


fertilizer at the time the seed is planted—to give 
it a quick start—prevent stunting—and get the 
cotton ahead of the boll-weevil. 

The Cole Spreader, and Cultivator, Lister and 
Side Dresser is saving farmers thousands of dol- 


For with this machine you can apply the fertil- 
izer at the time most needed. 
apply it all at one time, and let a large part be 
washed away without helping your crop. 

So it is with all the Cole machines, 


made to save the farmer many times over what 
they cost. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ave 50% of Labor—Grow F 


Embodied in them are the many features that 
wide-awake farmers want, 

For every part we use the best materials that 
can be employed. 

We buy the very best grades of steel adapted to) 
this work. Every machine is inspected again and 
again, so there can be no flaws. For wooden parts 
requiring strength, we employ tough oak. 

We cannot in this space show all of the mae 
chines we make. Here we but show four of our 


You don’t have to 


They are 
leading machines. 
Our free catalog describes the above machines 


Feeding Fertilizer at Inter- 
vals to Growing Plants 
Insures Bigger Crops— 
Fertilizer Not 
Washed Away. 








Cultivator and 
Attaching Plow 
Feet you have 
the Best Machine 
for Sowing 
Fertilizer and 
throwing a 
good list at 

one trip. 


The Cole Spreader and Cultivator, 
Lister and Side-dresser 


Thousands of dollars are wasted in fertilizer every year for the lack of 
this machine. 


This Spreader will positively save in a single season many times its cost. 

For the old method of applying all of the fertilizer at one time meant en- 
ormous waste. More than half of the fertilizer so applied might be washed 
away before the plant could use it. 

A single rain may wash out of your soil more dollars worth of Nitrogen 
than this machine would cost you. 

To save this loss, apply some fertilizer with the Cole Planter at the time 
of planting, and make frequent applications of guano during growth with 
this machine. In this way you avoid'loss of fertilizer and make every dol- 
lar’s worth go to feed your crop. 

The cut shows the spreader with cultivator attached for applying fertilizer 
to any growing crop, and at the same time cultivating it easily and effect- 
ively. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List 


Two strong universal plow feet are furnished FREE. By removing the 
cultivator and attaching the plow feet to the side beams, you have the best 
machine on earth for sowing guano and throwing a nice list on it at one trip. 

The hopper holds one-quarter sack, and spreads uniformly any quantity 
from 100 pounds to 2,000 pounds to the acre. 

No farmer can afford to be without this machine. The losses each year 
from wasted fertilizer cost many times more than a spreader. If you don’t 
use cne, you pay for it many times over, without ever getting the benefits. 
You lose not only dollars worth of fertilizer, but many more dollars in crops 
that the fertilizer would have brought. 

The Cole Spreader and Cultivator is the best all-round distributor in the 
world, and the cheapest in the long run. For a lower-priced machine, you 
can’t beat the Double Foot, if you prefer one with covering plows, or thé 
Single Foot Spreader if you want one with an opening plow. 

Get a Spreader. 


Stop Fertilizer Losses. Get more to the acre. 


READ THIS! 


We guarantee that 


it will prove a practical daily working success in your field, not matter whether the soil is rough or Th ae 


smooth, level or hilly, with straight rows or crooked rows. 


We do not make cheap stuff, but we make the Cole machines as good as brains and money can 


make them, and sell them at a fair price—the same price to everybody. 


There’s a Merchant in Your Town Who Backs Up the Cole Guarantee 


If you don’t know which merchant sells and guarantees Cole planters, write us for his name. 


A good farmer says: ‘100 pounds of guano 
applied with the Cole planter does as much good 


as 200 pounds put out in the usual way. 


Another farmer says: 


“The Cole increases the 
yield a bale or more to each one-horse crop.” 


‘The Cole Mig. Co., 
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1 y, as well as many others that will save you 
ime, labor, money—and help you grow bigger 
ps. 
The Cole Planter can be had with either roller 
vr drag for covering—with or without attachment 
4 *F or planting corn, with or without the fertilizer 
ts ttachment. 
In short, you can secure just the kind of planter 
g- ‘ou prefer. 
ur The Cole Spreader, Cultivator, Lister and Side- 
Dresser is the best machine ever designed for sow- 
es ‘ng guano and making a list at the same time, or 


pens a good furrow 
‘ind sows Guano at the 
hy iame time. Ithasa 
venient brace to hold 
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er Crops with Cole Planters 


for applying guano to growing crops and cultivat- Cole machines are adapted to the different 
ing it at the same time. methods of farming employed here in the South, 
Kor farmers who wish to apply fertilizer and You don’t have to change your method when you 
cultivate the crop at the same time, this machine Own a Cole. You will find the Cole adapted to 
will meet every requirement. ‘ 
i 1 your needs. It can just go right out into the field 


For farmers who wish at one time to open a and start savins fab 
furrow and apply fertilizer close to a growing ieee F & labor and wages, and growing 
crop, our Single-Foot Guano Distributor is just bigger crops for you. 
the machine they need. Here’s a line of distributors, so down-right use- 
Conditions vary. Different farming methods are ful, that you'll wonder how you ever got along 
adopted in different sections. Some machines without them, and why you were content to put up 
suited to some farmers’ needs might not be suited with out-of-date, faulty machines when you could 
to others. own distributors like these. 


Knocker Feed Instead of 
Force Feed if 
Desired 





be machine steady Distributes 
the le Pon fill the from 100 ibs. 
er. 
1 trge hopp Ht has the to 1500 ths. of 
s Most Reliable Guano to the 
and Efficient 
aaa Force-Feed a 
d igooa machine tor ever Invented ae _— 
de-dressing with —Like the at the Same 
aoe of Soda or any One on the Time 
rtilizer. Cole Planter. i 
| 
| The Cole Single Foot Spreader Cole Double Foot Guano Distributor 
» ita For those who prefer an opening plow in front, here is Like every other Cole machine this is a real labor-saver 
finest of all distributors. —_ that pays for itself. 
28 It has the same wonderful force feed which is so popular 


shed \Cole Planters. 


ogen 


time ; 
with PSSing crops. 


| With this machine you can run off rows, open a furrow, 
d sow guano at the same trip. It is very handy for side- 


It has a large reliable force feed that can be regulated 
to sow from 100 Ibs. to 1500 lbs. of guano tothe acre. It has 
a very large hopper. 


The Plow Feet are strong—firmly attached to the side 


Oe The hopper is large, the plow is strong, and the iron beams, so that good plowing can be ated 
ilizer feel has steel spokes. There is a convenient lever for cut- The Double Foot sows the guano in a broad stream, 
Ce ott thn Maat ol guano. throws two good furrows upon it, thus protecting the guano, 
The Single Foot Spreader has a swiveled rod that props and saving enough plowing to pay for itself in a few days. 
eine the machine, and makes it stand steady while you are fill- It’s noiseless, never-failing—a machine that you can work 
tri. } the hopper day in and day out without trouble or delay. 
antity f as i 
You will like this machine. In fact, if you want an open- Of this type of machine the Cole Double Foot is the most 
vt & plow instead of covering plows, this machine is the best _ reliable distributor ever sold. Thousands of farmers are using 
nati can buy at any price. them with great satisfaction. 





in the 


= Beware of Imitations! 





Cole Planters and Distributors are sold everywhere at the same price—the price named in the catalogue. A Cole is 


Ways worth what you pay for it. Be sure to get the genuine Cole. Do not let anyone sell you an imitation or an experi- 
ental machine. They may claim that they are just as good and offer them for less than the price of the Cole. Still they 
ake a big profit, and you may have to throw the thing away and get a Cole 

suand #Bfore you are satisfied, or fixed right for planting. Write Us. 


good 


23 the 


bed 








Box 300, 





Only one selected dealer in each town can sell you Cole Planters. 
erchants cannot sell them. Naturally they will try to sell you something else. 
at is to their interest—not yours. Be sure you get the genuine Cole. who will guarantee you satisfaction. 






Other Write us for our free catalogue telling all about 
these labor-saving implements, and buy direct, 
freight paid, or ask for the name of local dealer 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Over 90% of the 


__ HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


wees ba oe. world 


STEWART 
Ball Bearing 
MACHINES 


‘|g ad you dk your horses at the 
: take off the winter 


























a re good 
_ Better, feel better, do better work. 
Stewart Clipper turns easy, clips 
fastand stayssharp. Gears are all file 
hard and cut from solid steel bar. 
a closed, protected and _— t 
i: little friction: little wear. PRICE 


Hac six feet of new style easy 50 } 
running flexible shaft and the ime $ 
celebra' ' 
joaten or oon e 
















- - ; Stewart yn bed le —_ 
on clipping head, 
Get one from cad. highest 




















our own 
eal, Hom- 
ion, Graham Flour, 
Buckwheat Flour,Rice 
Flour,Breakfast Foods, 
Z—_— Coffee, Spices— 










grain for poultry. 


Black Hawk 
Grist Mill 






runs easily, rapidly; turns out uniform 
meal. Quickadjustments for many kinds 
of . Lasts for years. Write 
for free boo Agents wanted. 


A.H.PATCH, Clarksville, Tenn. Inc. 
























Also makes Black Hawk Corn Shellers 
eat published. Used as text book 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiied 
about “‘Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 


1913 copyrighted edition just off the 

§ 

by many Agricultural Colleges. 10c 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage 

Beaeoee— tells just what you want 

t 

down for the practical farmer. Tells “‘How to 
Make Silage” —‘* How to Feed Silage” —‘‘ How to 
Build Silos”—“Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 
Send for your copy at once. Enclose 1l0c in coin 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


press. Most complete work on this 

toknow, 264 pages—indexed—over 46 illustra- 
—* ‘Sila e Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 





































Bo abodes SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting yoo 
forming air-tight silo, entirely 
- vent ossibility of ensilage aan, 
uick, easy adjustment without 
“hammer or wrenc Free access, 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron te 8 form easy ladder. 
Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
Economy SILO & MFG. CO., 
38 Frederick, Md. 




















‘Milne’s Stump 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one eitting—pulls stumps, 


green trees and hedges quick and easy. You can 
pul trees faster than you can cut them down, 
eaving the land clear for cultivation. 


All Steel Combination Stump Puller 
een ne tends renie—powert ul, The only ma- 
chine on the market that can be set either stump- 
anchored or self-anchored. Double, Triple and Quad- 

ruple Attachments, Also Rotary Power Attachment 
for sawing, grinding, etc. Write for free catalogue. 


MILNE MFG. CO.,878 Ninth St., Monmouth, Ill. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 

































ALF DEHORNER $3.00 


Dehorned calves stand closer, are more 
quiet, fatten easier and sell better. 
This dehorner is made by the oldest and 
largest MANUFACTURERS of de- 
borners in the world. 22 years of 
knowing how. We make a com- 
plete line of Pb Mmm in sizes 
to meet all conditions. 

Many thousands in use in 
all parts of the world. Send for 
CATALOG to-day. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 







TEN FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR LIVESTOCK OWNERS. 





OW is the time that greatest care 

should be taken to keep the cat- 
tle and colts free of lice. The spring 
of the year when the hair is long and 
the animals are likely to be thin and 
weak is when lice become most nu- 
inerous and do most harm. 


*s * * 
2. If the cattle are troubled with 
“grubs,” ‘‘wolves” or warbles in 


their backs, enlarge the openings, 


or would some early grazing be good 
for the pigs and calves? 
prepare to sow 
rape, 
help out in these lines. 
ways enough stable manure available 
at this time to make one or two acres 
rich. 
and sow some of these feed crops as 
early as possible? 
peas should be in the ground now 


Why not 
an acre or two of 
Canada field peas or oats to 
There is al- 


Why not prepare such an acre 


The Canada field 





DON’T BUY THE IMPLEMENT UNLESS YOU HAVE 
POWER TO RUN IT 
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of power. 


tion. 





PERCHERON STALLIONS OWNED BY WALKER BROS., OKLAHOMA CITY 


Wwe believe in improved farm implements, in bigger machines that will en- 

able the farmer to do more work; in the shifting of labor from man to 
machine—we believe with all our heart in all these things; but the fact remains 
that before any machine can be made useful there must be the powcr to run it- 
And the fundamental lack in the equipment of most Southern farms is the lack 


We can get power for some kinds of farm work from the small gasoline 
engine, for other kinds from the tractor; but on most farms and for most work 
the power must be furnished by horses and mules. 

We have said all this before, just as we have said that to do efficient work 
we must have, not only more work-stock, but heavier, more efficient work-stock, 
that the economical way to get such work stock is to raise it, and that we can 
hope to raise it only by the use of draft sires. None of this is new to the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer; but it is true and until the farmers of the South realize 
these facts and put them into practice, we cannot use as many or as large 
farm implements as we should, and must continue to produce crops with a too 
great outlay of human labor, and a corresponding increase in cost of produc- 








squeeze out and kill the grubs and 

fill the cavity with powdered boracic 

acid. If every cattle owner would 

do this, the pest would be eradicated. 
** * 

3. All horses and mules that have 
done little or no work during the 
winter should be prepared for the 
severe strain of the hard spring 
work. We do not expect a race- 
horse or an athlete to do good work 
without training, and the work horse 
is no different in this respect. Begin 
to feed a little more and gradually 
increase the feed and the work so as 
to have the animals in better condi- 
tion when the very hard work comes 
in the spring. Many an animal is 
made less efficient for the whole sea- 
son because with muscles soft, a long 
coat of hair, and unaccustomed to a 
full ration he is put to the hardest 
sort of work the first warm days of 
spring, which are always the most 
trying days for man or beast. 

* &* 


4. If young lambs, pigs, calves and 
colts are to come during these spring 
months, prepare to take care of them. 
Good, warm, dry quarters with the 








7 Griggs St. URBANA, ILL. 





right sort of feed and care will save 
















John White & Co. , 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
Established 1887 
Highest market price pald ¢ 
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many a young thing and pay hand- 
somely. If it pays to breed these fe- 
males and feed them all these months 
they have been carrying their young, 
it certainly is not economy to let 
their young die for lack of a little 


attention. 


* 28 € 












5. Is hay to be scarce this spring, 


and the rape and oats as soon as they 
can be put in on well prepared land. 
* *& *& 


6. How have you been caring for 
the manure made this winter while 
the animals have been kept up? The 
manure should be worth at least half 
the cost of the feed consumed. If 
you could save half the cost of feed, 
it would be considered of great im- 
portance. Why, then, is the stable 
manure neglected? Livestock grow- 
ing will never be thought profitable 
until we appreciate and take better 
eare of the manure they make. 

* * * 

7. Do not allow the livestock to 
run on the stiff or heavy lands dur- 
ing the spring when they are wet. 
The livestock are not benefited and 
the lands are much injured. Early 
in the winter or on sandy lands, 
tramping may do no damage, but in 
late winter and spring the stiff lands 
should not be grazed when wet. 

* * & 


8. With feed scarce and 


most the latter part of the winter. 


This is all wrong, but we have not 
yet learned that the only way to get 


profit from livestock is to feed them. 


They can give us no profit, if given 
But if 
any of the livestock is to suffer from 
lack of feed, let it not be the young 
The older 


no raw material to work on. 


animals under a year old. 


ones may get thin, but they will 


make it back when pastures come, 
while the young things never recover 


high 
priced, the livestock is apt to suffer 
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entirely from a period of insufficient 
feeding. 
‘se 8 

9. What about the pasture for the 
livestock next summer? This is the 
time to not only think of this matter, 
but the time to do much of the work. 
Is the general or permanent pasture 
to be a real pasture or just a place to 
confine the stock. Two things are 
worth acting on right now: (1) Grass 
or forage plants cannot grow on land 


already occupied by  non-pasture 
plants. This is the time to grub 
them out. (2) Pasture lands are as 


much improved by drainage and fer- 
tilizers as lands growing cotten and 
corn. In fact, the writer heard 
Professor Mooers, of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station say that it was 
always doubtful, when the farmer ap- 
plied nitrate of soda, the cheapest of 
the nitrogen-carrying fertilizers, to 
corn, oats or wheat if he would get 
much profit; but that it had always, 
in his experience, paid to apply ni- 
trate of soda to grass or hay lands. 
Why not give more attention to the 
pastures? 
* * & 

10. More sore shouiders are made 
in the spring than any other time. 
Cause: the shoulders are tender, the 
animals sweat more readily and it is 
harder to keep the collars clean and 
firm. First, see that the collar fits, 
then it should be kept clean, smooth 
and firm. Cheap collars that are too 
narrow and stuffed so badly that they 
become uneven or lumpy are the 
cause of most of the sore shoulders. 
On animals first put to work toughen 
the shoulders by washing with cold 
water, rubbing dry and applying a 
lotion of one ounce each of sulfate 
of zine and acetate of lead in a pint 
of water. Shake the bottle before 
using. 





Meeting of the North Carolina Live- 
stock Associations. 


HE first annual - consolidated 

meeting of the North Carolina 
livestock associations was held at 
Raleigh, January 15 and 16. This 
was the first attempt to concentrate 
the efforts of the various associations 
in a central meeting. While the at- 
tendance was not as large as it 
should have been, there is no doubt, 
a future to this plan of centralizing 
the meetings of these associations. 
The following organizations were 
represented: The State Livestock and 
Dairy Association, the State Berk- 
shire Breeders’ Association, the State 
Jersey Cattle Club, the Western 
North Carolina Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

During the time of the meeting a 
great number of visitors took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to visit the 
college and station farms. Many of 
them expressed their sympathy with 
the good work which is being done. 
This was true, especially in the case 
of Mr. F. G. Giltner, who expressed 
himself very favorably concerning 
the wonderful opportunities which 
the State offers for producing live- 
stock of all kinds. The association 
was especially fortunate in having 
this speaker present, as his wide 
range of knowledge concerning live- 
stock affairs was very helpful to 
those present at the meeting. 

Aside from one or two addresses 
which had been arranged, the pro- 
gram was carried out in full. The 
visiting speakers for the occasion in- 
cluded F. C. Giltner, President of the 
American Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Eminence, Ky.; Mr. J. A. 
Conover, Superintendent of the Dairy 
Farms, Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md.; Dr. C. M. Morgan, Dairy Agent 
for the Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edgar B. Moore, pro- 
prietor of Selwyn Farms, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Mr. A. Hellstern, commission 
merchant, Richmond, Va.; M. T. L. 
Gwyn, large cattle breeder and deal- 
er, Springdale, N. C.,.and Mr. A. L. 
French, breeder of Angus cattle and 
Shropshire sheep, Cascade, Va 


Several important matters were 
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discussed and acted upon at the busi- 
ness meeting, those of special import- 
ance being the urging of the Legis- 
lature to pass a State-wide stock-law 
and a State-wide dog-tax law. A 
committee of three members of the 
Association was appointed to take up 
this matter with the agricultural 
committee of the Legislature and 
steps will be taken to provide for 
some action in these important mat- 
ters. 

At the close of the meeting a num- 
ber of the breeders and feeders who 
were especially interested in beef cat- 
tle met and organized a State Beef 
Cattle Breeders’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation, with the following officers: 
President, J. Elwood Cox, High 
Point, N. C.; First Vice President, T. 
L. Gwyn, Springdale, N. C.; Second 
Vice President, A. L. French, Cas- 
cade, Va.; Third Vice President, B. 
F. Shelton, Speed, N. C.; Fourth Vice 
President, Geo. C. Leach, Aberdeen, 
N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, R. S. 
Curtis, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Each one of the Vice Presidents is 
to represent one of the following 
phases of the beef cattle industry: 
Breeding Cattle, Feeding Cattle, 
Methods of Feeding, Marketing. 

Anyone interested in this move- 
ment can receive further information 
by writing to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, or any other of the elected 
officers. It is hoped that an active 
interest will be taken in this matter 
as a great deal of good work can be 
done thru this organization. 

me SC. 





The Stanbery’s Duroc Sale. 


H. STANBERY & Sons, of New- 

port, Tenn., on January 18, held 
the first public sale of pure-bred 
stock in Temple Hall, the new build- 
ing erected at the East Tennessee 
Experiment Station in Knoxville for 
that purpose. 

Prof. H. A. Morgan, Director of the 
Station, opened the sale with a wel- 
come to the farmers, and said he was 
glad to see the new building utilized 
for the first time by breeders who 
have risen to the top notch, as Stan- 
bery & Sons have done. He pro- 
nounced the “Tennessee Herd” of 
Durocs the best of its kind in the 
South, and said that he wished there 
were more breeders like the Stan- 
berys in our section. 

With each hog sold went a “life 
insurance policy” against hog chol- 
era, as every hog in the herd has 
been inoculated with serum against 
this greatest danger the hog breeders 
have to contend with. 

The bidding was spirited from the 
start. In all 67 head were sold at 
a total of $3,129, or at an average of 
$48.05 per head. 

In view of the recent lack of inter- 
est in pure-bred hogs, and the conse- 
quent small averages at public sales, 
this is an excellent showing. 

Stanbery & Sons were wise in their 
selection of an auctioneer. ‘Col.’’ I. 
L. Igleheart, of Elizabethtown, Ky., 
wielded the hammer, and did it well. 
His talk to the farmers before the 
sale was one of the very best I have 
ever heard, and was entirely free 
from the coarse wit (?) that some 
auctioneers seem to think it neces- 
Bary to display. 

Never have I seen hogs at a pub- 
lic sale in better condition. There 
was not a scrawny, inferior animal 
in the entire offering. 

The highest priced animal sold was 


“Jane Advance” 81576—a young 
brood sow of great promise. She 
went to Jas. H. Warren, of Dela 


Plane, Va., for $205 on a mail-order 
bid. 

The highest priced boar was a 
youngster named ‘“‘Tennessee Defend- 
er,” for whom H. F. Auten, of Little 
Rock, Ark., paid $100. 


McKee Bros., of Versailles, Ky., 
were the largest buyers. Canada, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Indiana 


were also represented at the sale. 
Ss: 2M. 
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world over. 


When buying fence, select that style specially made for your particular purpose, 
greatest fence-efficiency and satisfaction at lowest cost. 
Wire, with every joint WELDED BY ELECTRICITY, excels in strength and dura 


- 


Fence afford a variety from which to 
choose fencing scientifically designed to perfectly and economically 
inclose any field, farm, ranch and lawn, and the “Pittsburgh Perfect” 
chicken, poultry or rabbit yard and garden fences are famous the 


HE 163 different styles, sizes and 


weights of “Pittsburgh Perfect” 


distinctive appearance of neatness and prosperity. 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


_ Dealers everywhere sell “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fences. We will gladly send free our com 
and sizes, and giving valuable information on fence-building, etc. 






Wire; Hard 


Spring Coil Wire; Fence Staples; Poul 
Nails; Large Head Roofing Nails; Single Loop Bale T 


Write for it today. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


' Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Bfands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Galvanized ‘Wire; Twisted Cable 
ltry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire 
ies; “Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fencing. 
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for in this way only can you experience 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fences, made of heavily galvanized Open Hearth 


bility, and invests your property with a 


plete catalogue showing all styles 





Strongest, most durable-made. Basic 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized. 
omipare our quality and prices with others, 


ce book and sample to test 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, 
Dept.82 Cleveland, Ohia 





Put the Colt to Work. 


HE one-horse farmer may use a 

two or three-year-old colt to aid 
his one horse in breaking or hauling. 
I used this plan for two years. One 
spring I bought a two-year-old mule 
for $75 and kept it one year and 
sold it for $100. I made a double- 
tree and bored the middle hole near- 
er one end than the other and gave 
the colt the advantage of the long 
end. I used this kind of double- 
tree to the plow and wagon, too. I 
am satisfied the colt’s work paid for 
its feed and the $25 was a neat lit- 
tle profit. Another time I bought 
an eighteen-months-old colt for $70 
and kept it a little more than a year 
and used it in the same way, and 
sold it for $100. The one-horse far- 
mer must, in some way, manage to 
keep two horses or he will get left 
in this advanced age of the world. 

F. F. BRANDON. 
Cana, N. C. 





Sow Eats Her Pigs. 

NORTH Carolina reader writes 

that he has a “‘sow that farrow- 
ed her first litter of pigs and imme- 
diately devoured them.” He says 
the “sight of the pigs seemed to 
throw her into a frenzy,’’ and wants 
to know if ‘‘it will be worth while to 
breed her again?” 

Yes, we would breed her again, 
and handle her in the way directed 
in our answer to a young breeder, 
under the title, Feeding and Care of 
the Brood Sow,” published in an- 
other column of this issue. 

It is possible that this sow will 
never make a good mother, but the 
fact that she failed to show mother- 
ly qualities with her first litter does 
not make it certain or even proba- 
ble that she will act the same with 
the next litter, if properly handled. 
We would not discard a young pure- 
bred sow of good quality because she 
ate her first litter, without giving 
her another trial. If she is given 
plenty of exercise and some green 
feed, skimmilk, or tankage, so as to 
make a balanced ration, she is not 
likely to eat her pigs. We have 
known sows that had eaten the pre- 
ceding litter to show an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude towards their pigs the 
next time, when treated in the man- 
ner directed. 





Get It From 
“ee the Factory 
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For Less Money 
small profit added 





CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 













tween line wires from 3 to 8 inches. his 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
fence ever offered. 
CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 line and stay 
ing between line wires graduated from 3 
inches at bottom to 8inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 
Square mesh hog Fence, No. li 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
Stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
intertwisted wire. Very:strong. 
for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
& | 3 5 ized Barbed Wire. . 
ms complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


2 1 wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
64 lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
Write today forlarge free catalog show- 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 





A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the ne gee quality goo | galvanized Open 


; ea ae poo 
wire mill to be used in SELMAN FENCE. 
—because our prices are based on one 


labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 












made in our own 


to the actual cost of material and 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 

tra 7 farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3 to 8 inches. Ha 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 marginand No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top, 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 434 inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 CountilSt. muncie, ino. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 





Name 





Town. 











Heavy Close iz~ Fence 
24c Per Rod 


Steel Farm Gates $2.% * 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.55 per 
1. Our large catalogue of 
fences for every purpose, £ 
fence toolsand supplieswithlow 
direct from factory prices 
sent free to any address, 
THE MASON FENCE CO. 
= Bex 99 Leesburg, Ohie 

















RID YOURSELF OF GATE TROUBLE. 


this Automatic Gate 
ys free, no money, no 


Pproval. 
pqrinst breakage for 10 years, will last a 
life-time, Entirely automatic, a boon for 
convenience and time saving. 
PERFECTION AUTOMATIC CATE CoO., 
P.O. Box 304 Strasburg, Virginia 











26 INCHES HIGH 
The big advance in price 
made by all mfra. of fenc- 
advansed price Will save CENTS 
you more this year than A ROD 
ever before. Catalog free. 


ing does not affect us— 
The Spotless Co, 75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. #2 





we're cevered—have not 















Strongest <—), 
FENGE isin 


Spring Wire. e- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is heavil 
with PURE 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 4c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%<¢. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-red Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you should 
have. Writeforittoday It’s FREE 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 






























We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 
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an Avery you 
get the best, and the benefit 
of our 88 years of experi- 
ence in manufacturing im- 
plements is yours. a Y 
They are easy-running; positive feed; and insure a 
perfect stand. * 
Twenty styles to select from-——one and two row— [71 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








SOME DAIRY TALKS. 








The “ Best Feeds” for a Dairy Cow. 


SOUTH Carolina reader wants to 
know the best milk-producing 
ration for a young milk cow. He 
says he wants to fatten her also. 
Now, the best milk-producing feed 
may be too high-priced. He should 
have stated the feeds available and 
their prices. Probably there are no 
better feeds for a milk cow than 35 
to 40 pounds of silage a day and 
what clover or peavine hay she will 
eat. Asa grain ration equal parts of 





plates to plant corn, cotton, milo maize, sorghum, peas, 
beans and peanuts fit every planter. 
Write for Avery's Farm Year Book. Sent free. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 


Founded 1825. (Incorporated) Department E & - 


LOUISVILLE, KY. il 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn, New Orleans, La. . Shreveport, La. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS PLOW CO., Incorporated, 
Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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When the manufacturer can afford to sell a farm tractor on approval, there’s one thing cer- 


tain—that he comes pretty near kno 
more positive proof of his confidence. 





that it will give satisfaction, He could give no 
HE BIG FOUR “30” is the only tractor ever sold 
onapproval. You give it a thorough trial in your own field and do nct 
pay a cent for it until you have satisfied yourself that it will do all that is 
claimed for it. That’s a pretty good way to buy a tractor. 

WRITE NOW for our book “Some 1911 Records,’’—tells you all 
about what other farmers have done with THE BIG FOUR “30.” 


IN-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
The est and Most Complete Line of F. the World 
SIL IRON STREET ILLINOIS 


Write us about “Free School of Tractioneering.” 






















Cheapest Because Best 


You know by experience that the 
best is always the cheapest. 
Let us prove to you that the 


is the one best and that it does cut cotton and 
corn stalks better, cleaner and closer than any 
other. A postal will bring you proof. 


THE JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO., 


DUNN, N. C. 



























The only way to get the 4 
best machinery is to buy Ge 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY 


We manufacture Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle 
Mills, Hay Presses, and are general Southern : 
Agents for the A. B. Farquhar Co.’s celebrated Cornish 
Boiler Steam Engines and Grain Sepa- 
rators, This boiler is the only one that 
willsteam perfectly with green slabs. 

€are also Southern Agents for the Reeves » 
Gasoline Engines, Simple, durable, reliable. - z 

rite to our factory for catalogs. Call in and @ 
see our machinery atour Branch House, 70 So. 
Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY MFG. CO., Winder, Ga. 














MONEY PULLING STU vi oo) 


Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big 
Don’t pay taxes on idle land. 


crops. 


The Hercules ,,A! Stee! 


pulls an acre of stumpsaday. Pulls biggest stump in 6 minutes. —~ 
Guaranteed against breakage for 3 years. 30 days free trial. Send —> 
name for book, free—and special low-price offer. Address 


Hercules Mfg. Company, 980 21st St., Centerville, Lowa, U. 8. A. 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 


ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. 


|meal will be pretty good. 


corn, wheat bran and _ cottonseed 
But our 
reader may not have silage. Then 
all the clover or peavine hay she will 
eat or all the hay she will eat of a 
mixture of half clover or peavine 
hay and the other half grass hay or 


partial paralysis when the udder is 
milked out clean, and in such cows 
it is safe to only milk out enough, 
for the first two days, to prevent too 
great distension of the udder. The 
udder should, in such animals, be al- 
lowed to remain as full as it will 
bear. 





How to Get Good Results From 
Your Separator. 


HE necessity of the cream sepa- 

rator on the farm has long since 
become an established fact. Any far- 
mer who is in the dairy business on 
either a large or small scale, if he 
knows anything about increasing his 
profits, appreciates the value of a 
cream separator. But how many of 

















JERSEY HEIFERS, OWNED BY FELIX WILLIAMS, VILLA RICA, GA. 
The Good Dairy Cow is a Great Machine for Converting Rough Feeds 
Into High-Priced Foods; but She is Also a Highly Developed Individual 
and Cannot be Tretated “Like a Machine,” if She is to Pay Her Way. 





corn fodder will be all right. If 
good pasture is available there will 
be no need for silage and little hay 
need be used, if any. One pound of 
the grain mixture per day for every 
3 pounds of milk produced should 
be about right. 

But why should anyone want to 
fatten a young dairy cow, while she 
is giving milk. The dairy cow that 
gets fat while giving milk is either 
a fraud or else she is badly fed. A 
dairy cow has no business getting 
fat. Her business is to change feed 
into milk, and not put it on her 
back as fat. If fat is what is wanted, 
take the bran and cottonseed meal 
from the ration and feed her all the 
silage and peavine hay and corn, or 
all the peavine hay and corn she will 
eat. She will probably give less milk 
in any case, and if she is no good as 
a dairy cow she may actually get fat 
on such a ration; but if she is a real 
good dairy cow, it will be hard to 
fatten her on any ration until she 
goes dry. 





When the Cow Comes Fresh. 


OW soon after a cow has dropped 
| her calf is her milk fit for fam- 
lily use?” 

If the cow does well, seems in good 
condition, and there is no undue in- 
flamation in the udder, there is no 
reason why the milk should not be 
used in two.or three days. Some say 
from four to five days, but there is 
|no good reason for a longer period 
than three days if the udder is in 
good condition. 

2. “Should the cow be milked 
from the first or should the calf be 
allowed to take all the milk?” 

The calf should be allowed to suck 
at least once and there is no partic- 
ular objection to the calf sucking 
for the first day, but after that the 
quicker the calf is removed from a 
dairy cow the better for the useful- 
ness of the cow. The cow should 
also be milked if the condition of the 
udder seems to demand it. With 
heavy milking cows with the third 
to the seventh calf, especially if they 
are inclined to be fat there is some 
| danger of “‘milk fever,” or a form of 





the thousands who daily handle this 
machine, understand the importance 
of its proper use and care. 

In selecting a cream separator, 
first be sure to purchase a machine 
that is backed by a reliable guaran- 
tee; a machine that is sure to come 
up to the claims made for it; one 
you know has all the essentials that 
will mean the saving of time and la- 
bor in your dairy. 

After doing this give your machine 
the best care and attention. It should 
be a positive rule on every farm and 
in every dairy, that the separator 
should be thoroly washed immediate- 
ly after each separation. 

This does not mean to allow the 
machine to stand from one to two 
hours after using, thereby permitting 
the particles of milk remaining in the 
bowl to become sour, thus making 
the task of washing a far more dif- 
ficult one. 

During January of 1912, the States 
of Wisconsin and Montana passed a 
law compelling the proper washing 
of cream separators for sanitary rea- 
sons. Washing does not mean 
“sousing.” This does not give a 
thoroly clean separator, and such 
conditions are the cause of germs in 
the milk which eventually lead up to 
typhoid fever and other diseases. 

The care of the separator most fre- 
quently falls to the women of the 
household, and every farmer should 
keep this fact in mind when pur- 
chasing a separator and buy only a 
machine that is simple, sanitary and 
has few parts to wash. Be sure that 
your machine is placed on a level 
foundation and bolted down secure- 
ly. All gears should be enclosed and 
kept thoroly oiled. 

All parts that come in contact with 
milk should be kept perfectly clean. 
Too much care cannot be taken in 
this respect, not only for the sake of 
the machine, but for the purity and 
excellence of the product of the 
dairy. Parts that come in contact 
with the milk are best cleaned by be- 
ing first rinsed in clear cold water 
and then washed in hot sal-soda wa- 
ter. This should be done after every 
using. J. H. LACEY. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Duroc Bred Gilts and Service Boars 


at Special Prices. 








Ae ema te ; 
(pag 2 Cidele, ~ 4 Kentucky-bredsaddle | Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Shin ieee ll om it and harness horses. Fifteen years breeders of en ray 
eee SRRRET a aarti L. M. WHITAKER & C 
igs PE ee such as competitors a 

cannot meet. All ages R. F. D. 1, Fapetieville, Tenn. 

eat eo : 
on han or sale. > . 
Write at once for TAYLOR S DUROC Wes tor mor Teena 
literature, testimo- | of 1912. Young boars, bred sows and gilts for sale. 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 
The horse you want is her 


Save two or three large profits. 
guarantee every representation and give life insurance policies. 


nials and_ price list. 
None but the best will 
satisfy— Kentucky 
produces the best. 
Glenworth 
Stock 
Farm, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
Owner, 


ur terms are easy. BURGIN, KENTUCKY 








Emi 


t’s Gold 





JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Emi t; E t 





pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


_ 


t Lad, ist prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 


Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousanc-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 


headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 


prices reasonable. 


CHAS. L. TAYLOR, 








R. R.1, Olean, Mo. 

STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 

ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 

quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 

Ss. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wants and prices. 

WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, 8S. C. 





of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and T 
imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 





_J 














-—BERKSHIRES 


Farmer and State authorities. 
breeders stock at farmer’s prices. 





At the Sixth Annual Tennessee Berkshire Association Sale 
NASHVILLE, TENN., FEB. 12, 1913. 


Every animal immunized by the serum treatm=:7i as recommended by the Progressive 
60 choice ones _— _ Tennessee herds. 


For catalog addre: 
E. B. TUCKER, Mgr., SMYRNA, TENNESSEE. 


AT AUCTION— 


Your chance for 











BERKSHIRES. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















Lee’s Pap congo a cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
a setena bares Duke, the Grand C 
eystone Baron e, the Grand Champion 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 4 ne” ” 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—AlIl ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack, Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 











RIDGEWAY CLUB BERKSHIRES. 


Katonahs Sambo, our herd boar, has de- 
feated every boar in the Carolinas that has 
met him in competition. A consistent win- 
ner for three successive seasons. Every sow 
in the herd a winner or producer of win- 
ners. We offer a few high-class, selected 
four-months-old boars and gilts at only $15 
each. Every Animal Fully Guaranteed. 
F. H. BEALL, Supt. Ridgeway, 8. C. 





REGISTERED DUROC AND BERKSHIRE 
HOGS 


Cholera Immune, Farmers’ Prices. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, 





THE CREAM OF BERKSHIRE BREEDING 


Sons of Masterpiece, 
Rival, in service. 


ane Lord Premier’s 

60 bred sows. Choice se- 

lected spring boars, and fall pigs for sale. 
Send for circular. 


BROWN & WILEY, Fawn Grove, Pa. 





CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started righ 


DUROC-JERSEYS, 





FIRST PRIZE WINNER 


At Missouri State Fair. 


High-class stock for sale. Write me your 
wants, 


Red, White and Blue 
Duroc-Jersey Farm, 


J. L. TAYLOR, . . . Proprietor, 
OLEAN, MISSOURI. 


Purebred Hog Fanciers 


Our young stock of registered Duroc- 
Jerseys and Berkshire Pigs cannot be 
equalled in the South for shape, size and 
quality. 

It’s to your interest to investigate our 
stock and prices before buying. Don’t 
hesitate. Do it now! 


KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered pigs of different sizes and 
ages for sale at attractive prices. 
Write us before you buy your 
pure-bred hog or pigs. 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
3. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N. C. 











TAMWORTHS. 
Tamworths. PIGS, both male and 


female, for sale. 
* WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Wi Sal » N.C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 














POLAND CHINAS. 


978 Ib. Hog 


Net weight. Largest and best hog 
on earth. Price only $10.00 each, 
$15.00 pair, 8 to 12 weeks. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C, 





JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
Newton, North Carolina. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 


























Nellendale Farm Has for Sale—Six register- 
ed Jersey Heifers and three Bull Calves, 
7 to 12 months old. Eminent and Coomassie 
blood. Good individuals. Dams make good 
in the dairy. Attractive prices.—J. N. Var- 
nell, Proprietor, Cleveland, Tenn, Route 6. 


HOLSTEINS. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES 


We have them. Good ones. Reasonable 
prices. Greatest milk and butter and 
best combination. A few heifers during. 
the spring. Information free. 





JOHNSON BIBLE COLLEGE, 
Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 








PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets, 
ee nae apnea pcan ASSOCIATION, 
Box - Brattleboro, Vt. 





AYRSHIRES. 
Exceptionally well 


Ayrshires bred bull calves. 


HENDERSON AYRSHIRE FARM, HUDSON, OHIO. 











Registered Poland Chinas 


We have forsale a magnificent lot of 
spring boars and young sows. All eligible 
to compete for the 1913 Futurity stakes. 
Good show prospects. Write us your wants 
and ask for catalog. 


W. J. DAVIS& CO., - Jackson, Miss. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 














HEREFORDS. 
B herd i he S h. 
Herefords Booking ro he pone 


Giltner Bros., Eminence, Ky. 











PERCHERONS. 


PPP PPA DDA DADAM www" ?6re*d 
PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 
We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and y sell as cheap as any respon- 

sible firm. ba gal freight on all stallions 


and jacks we se 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville; Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 





“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


et right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 

head this herd. The han somest, largest and smoothest 

boars in the Sovth. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 

boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 

them, and a square deal for every man. 

L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 

Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. Record for Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, - - + Brooksville, Ky. 
HAMPSHIRES. 


—PAIIrnm 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 











Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


MULEFOOTS. 


RRR 


Annual MULE FOOT Sale, at Seymour, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1913. 60 head of bred sows, bred 
gils and males, sired by 12 males of Nat- 
ional fame. For catalog and prices, write, 
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D. L. FARRIOR, 

















with a pair of pigs 
Address Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Cc. W. FOWLER, Marietta, Georgia. 
DUROC-JERSEYS, MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED 


PAP PDADAA AAAI nr 





n~ 


HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘Gold 

ond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—“‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
owner puts it. Write for prices. 

RANK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. 





Unsurp’ssed breeding. Mature 
Duroc-Jerseys sows and gilts, bred for spring 
farrow. Young service boars. Beautiful two to four 


months pigs; pars and trios, not akin. Prices reason- 
able. NO. F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 





DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and stvle. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





Chas. P. Thompson, Letts, Indiana. 
HIGH-CLASS CVESTER WHITES. 
a aan nnn RARARARARD AAPL LL LLS 
Duroc Jersey Hogs oO. IL. €’s—PURE-BRED PIGS 
"| ale ini From the very best breeding. Pairs not 
Bred and for sale. Combining the akin. Pedigrees furnished. Prices right. 
blood Enes of the best. Pigs and One sow farrowed 53 living pigs in four 
Bred Sows ready to ship. litters. 


OWEN BROS., Bedford City, Va. 





SHORTRORNS. 
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HOWELL STOCK FARM 


Has pure-bred Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 
<shire pigs for sale. Choice in- 
dividualsand best breeding. From Elm- 
endorf Farm. Lexington, Ky., and Car- 
penter & Ross, M»nsfield, Ohio. Personal 
* inspection invited. 
B. P. HOWELL & SON 
R. F. D. No. 2, Waynesville, N. C. 

















JACKS, 








“A STATE FAIR CHAMPIO 


45 of the best and biggest bone Mammoth 
Jacks in Kentucky, from $300 to $1,000. 
Percheron Stallions, from $250 to $750. 
Headquarters for brood mares, both in Per- 
cheron and Kentucky bred. 

Hampshire and Tamworth Swine and Big 
Black pigs. 

Visit our farm and save two or three large 
profits. 


CLOVERDALE FARM, Box Y, Lexington, Ky. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the —— 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy fro 
us and save the speculator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 


Junction City, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rests aoe 





N. C., 
VANT, Manager and Salesman 





Registered, Kentucky 
Jacks and Saddlers wafimotn jacks and jen 
netts. Saddlers of the best Denmark and Chief breed- 
ing; stallions, mares, colts and fillies, The best Mammoth 
jacks and stallions are bred in the heart of the Blue Grass, 


COOK FARMS, Lexington, Kentucky. 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for ist of other dairy books. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMBR. 














VEE SX 
ealthy Hens 
Double Your 
Ege Profits \ 


| you have hens that won’t lay, look sick and ‘‘Droopy’’, 
here’s a certain and sure way to put them in the best pos- 
sible condition. Feed them International Poultry Feed. It 
will make them lively and strong. It will make them take on 
a fine, glossy plumage. ‘They will lay eggs with golden colored 
yolks winter and summer—and you'll not be troubled any 
longer with hens that do nothing but look stupid! 


International Poultry Feed 


promotes good health because it is a to be'without it if you expect the best 
properly balanced ration, composed results from your flock. 
of a mixture of the different grains, Why don’t YOU buy some of this 
wheat, barley, oats, kaffir corn, sun- remarkable poultry feed now—at once? 
flower seeds, milo maize and corn. Why don’t YOU make up your mind 
The scientific balancing of this feed that from now on you’re going to 
is entirely mew in poultry feeds and have the healthiest kind of hens and 
has been proven by practical tests the biggest egg production possible? 
to be the very best feed that can be You know that a hen needs proper 
adapted for poultry either confined food in order todo her work. You 
or running at large. It is frankly know a hen weighing less than 5 
acknowledged by all poultry experts pounds willlay 200eggs a year which 
that all birds are fond of and thrive is five times her own weight! Why not 
best on a mixture of grains. Inter- give her all the help and strength 
national Poultry Feed 7s a perfect you can. You are the one that 
mixture of grains—that’s why it’s profits by doing this—not the hen. 
best! That’s why thousands of Buy From Your Dealer or Write To Us 
farmers, poultrymen and chicken for free booklets and samples. Con- 
fanciers wouldn’t be without it. vince yourself of this feed’s great 
And that’s why YOU can’t afford ealth-producing strength. 
INTERNATIONAL 
nfs / SUGAR FEED CO. 
Memphis and Minneapolis 
12,000 Cars 
Sold Annually 
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SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


Winners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes than all competitors combined. Some 
exceptionally vigorous cockerels for sale at $3.00 and $5.00 each. These are sons of 
tested hens with egg records of 186 to 232 marketable eggs laid in one year, and will 
stamp the egg laying habit thru your flock. 


MARTIN F. SCHULTES, Box 431, ‘‘Albashire,”’ Bartlett, Tennessee. 


OCCONEECHEE plese 


Poul Department offers for sale fro 
best blood lines eggs for hatching and day 
old chicks. Eggs, $1.50 for setting of 15. 
Day Old Chicks, $2.00 for 10, $17.50 for 100. 
White Pekin and Indian Runner Ducklings, 
$2.50 for 10, $22.50 for 100. Duck eggs for 
hatching, 10 for $1.50. Address, 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 


EGGS $2-0¢_PER SITING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C.1.Games‘and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 

$1. to $5. for 15. 


and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol- Eggs 
der. It’s free. Fays White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and $5. per trio, Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
‘won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. send in your order and we will send good value for 
won at Baltimore, Md. every $1. received 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS ARMEEGA POULTRY FARM 


ail 














‘‘RINGLET’”’ BARRED ROCKS 


A few dollars invested in a pure- 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farmers’ breed; 
will return many fold. 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eggsinseason, Letus give 

oua ‘‘square deal.’’ 


iC Stacys’ Stock Farm Ametta, 








Fanti, ~ "Fe Virginia. 




















lester Tompkins © ( Rhode Island 


RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE 22. to $5. each, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


HENS OR INCUBATORS? : 
SEES ample without adding to it. If the 


Why It Will Pay the Farmer to Have floor is very dry, it is quite safe to 
An Incubator. sprinkle it lightly every other day. 
: F There should be a strong table near 
EEP biddy at her best. job, sup- 4, jarge enough to hold the egg 


AX plying the eggs. The incubator jays while turning eggs. This should 
is safest, surest and cheapest for be done each morning until- the 
peers ‘ i & & th “eighteenth day—not after that. 
aR. ae see ae © The best incubators have trays 
question with the calculating farm- sloping gently toward the center of 
er is how best to do it. If you de- tne machine, and the best manner to 


pend on the hen, you may have tO turn the eggs is to lift out the lower 
wait until one gets broody and carry row amd gently roll the eggs down 
: > 7 


some choice eggs till too old for g00d sing the palm of the hand, then re- 
hatching. You cannot depend upon pjacing the eggs taken out at. the up- 
enough hens at any one time, or they per end of the tray. Once a day is 
may all want to set so near together sufficient, tho some breeders do. it 
that you can’t furnish eggs for them twice. After the eighteenth day, if 


all. If you set the hens you have no the eggs are turned you risk killing 
certainty they will complete the the chicks. The safest plan is not to 
hatch. They may be heavy and open the doors at all after the eigh- 
clumsy, even if good natured, and teenth day until the end of the hatch. 
break some of the eggs, and without Most of the chicks will be hatched 
your knowing it in time, smear the by the close of the twenty-first day, 
other eggs and thus injure them. and if the ixcubator has a nursery 
Incubators are no new thing. When pejlow the egg tray, the chicks will be 
the Pharaohs were ruling Egypt, in- found there. The egg tray may be 
cubators, on a large scale, were the drawn partly out, and the shells 
universal method of hatching eggs taxen out. If you find any chicks 
of poultry, and the ““Mahmal,” or e8& hampered by the shell sticking to 
hatching oven is in use there today. them, remove it gently and put the 
So it is no experiment, only the chick in the nursery and close the 
style, for ones modernized. The machine again until the twenty-sec- 
incubator will hatch any kind of eggs ond day, unless all the eggs have 
if fertile, will do it as well, and bet- hatched. Let the chicks go without 
ter, than the hen. It is ready for ser- feeq for at least 24 hours after they 
vice whenever the operator is. I ieave the incubator nursery. Their 
will not stop to eat, drink, or take pest feed at first is a little hard boil- 
an airing. It will not breed lice Of ed egg, chopped very fine and spread 
mites. As soon as one hatch is over over fine sharp sand, to be followed 
and the machine cleaned out, it is py the dry chick feeds all poultry 
ready for another batch of eggs, and supply dealers carry. Clean, cool wa- 
is independent of season. You con- ter they need from the start. Keep 
trol the wooden hen, the good old jt in shallow vessels that they can- 
biddy controls herself. : not fall into. Never feed wet mashes 
If you decide, (providing you have of any kind, it affects the bowels in- 
not already got one,) to use an in- juriously. 

cubator this year, be careful in se- ay ; 

lecting. Do not allow the offer of a joe guy chick Seome are not 
machine at a low price tempt you. ®V@llable, give a mixture of fine 
Almost “any incubator may, when cracked = wheat and grit, and 
new, successfully hatch one or two pinhead oatmeal, adding millet seed 
sets of eggs. But, you can be sure after a few daym F. J. R. 
that low price means cheap materials 
and cheap work. The low-priced ma- 
chine will be certain, with a little HE most persistent call at this 
use, to shrink up; the joints will season is for a good incubator. 
draw apart; moisture, heat and ven- Jt takes away the doubt that always 
tilation will cease to be under your used to be and the question,’ “Will 
control, and you run the risk of los- our hens set early?” Now we don’t 
ing eggs worth more, perhaps, than want them to set at all, but to get 
the machine. The makers of the best after the laying business as fast as 
machines can show endorsements ever they can. The incubator is 
from prominent poultry breeders, proving the most effective solution of 
(not little, unknown people,) who, if the year-round egg production. I 
you show the courtesy of a stamp for mean by this, that early hatching is 
reply, will usually gladly answer an accomplished and pullets lay as soon 
inquiry. as fully matured. By persistent early 
An important point to observe is to hatching we get layers at five to eight 
be sure to get an incubator with a months old and they come to them- 
nursery tray below the egg tray, and gelves in the fall and will lay eggs 
one deep enough not to take off the all winter long with warm housing 
chicks’ heads when drawn out. Get and ordinary food. 

the best, it will be the cheapest. Incubators are made in sizes to 
Get it now. When received study suit all poultry yards, and they will 
instructions carefully, obey them pay for themselves the first hatch. 








How the Incubator Helps. 








Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N.C | £74. Crudup.Prop. Kittrell, N.C. 








strictly. Remember, the men who They are no trouble, are automatic 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Ahead in National Bgg-Laying contest. 


== The Quality Strains 
of Purebred 
of Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leg- 


Mine are layers—hence payers. Stock and 


make them are interested in your jn regulation, and come complete 
success in using them, and as they with fixtures. To set one is less trou- 


horns, White Wyandottes, White Plym- [| °&88 mow.) know their machines, will give you ble than to set two or three hens, 
outh Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks, “4 = Ny : the best advice for operatin their : 7 
White Holland Turkeys, White Japanese Box X, Statesville, N. C. P B and there is no nest breakage, leav 





Silkies, Blacktail Japanese Bantams, 

Houdans, and White King Pigeons. 
Eggs and Stock for Sale. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


cup and specials. — Eggs. 
KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. : : 


MRS. J. C. DEAT - Landis, N.C 


Rhode Istand Reds, Both Combs. Won nineteen ribbons 
(nine of them firsts) in four shows this season; State 


own make. ing the nest, or hatching mites and 
There are makes that use hot air, chicken lice. The modern incubator 
-others hot water, as a source of heat. is clean, odorless and practical. The 














Everything Trapnested 
SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS Gatiatio’ customers from New York to Florida. All Woo 
Prize winners. Heavy layers. Cocks and pr oat dhe me Rocks are the best this side o' 


kerels, $1 t 5 each. Hens and pullets, 
ok aia po ee el te aE ter 1h Pere WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 





Water machines were the first used, practical sizes are from 100 to 300 

but were largely supplanted by the eggs. It does not pay to get one too 
4 hot air. There is probably more in small, or the other extreme. A good 
the careful management and strict one will, hatch at any season of the 





tility guaranteed. 
CLA! 


observance: of all instructions for year. The care consists of turning 


UDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. C.| Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. either style, in securing good hatches, the eggs once to two times each day, 





Some choice ones for sale. 


MARSHA’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 7 : 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Norfokk Show, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3, 


than in the variety. and trimming and filling the lamp 
The location of an incubator has each day. The science of it is not in 


hen; 2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); | JOHN BARBEE, Castalian Springs, Tenn. | much to do with its successful opera- human hands and it requires no more 





no pen or cock entry. Eggs for hatching. 
J. I. MARSH, 
Cook’s Strain S. C. Buff Orpingtons exclusively. A few 





: tion. It should stand on a firm, solid experience than to set hens. The 
London _Bztise-_S2: MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS floor, a basement preferable, where value is that the incubator is ‘“‘set- 


splendid birds for sale. You want the best eggs you can | 50ld only in ties, at $10 for two hens and one | it will not be subject to jars. If on able’’ any season and holds more 


get for your next hatching. Book your order with me om. Pure-bred. 
now, 
promptly filled. 

MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccovilie, North Carolina. 


and be assured you will get the best. Orders WOODLAND FARM, Kerr, N Cc 
> +. e - 


an earth, brick or concrete floor, the eggs than several hens can set on. 
opening and closing of doors will not Then the chickens are clean, healthy 













Prize Winning Buff Orpingtons 
Including ist. and 5th cocks at Atlanta 1911. Ist, 
3rd and 4th Cocks, 1-2 Cockerels at Spartanburg 
January 1913. Prices right. 
G. CANNON, Spartanburg, S.C. 


price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfec 
guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10 cents toda, 






t 
Je 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue | *‘fect it. Then you need ample space and free from the troublesome mites. 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, and good light, especially at the 
cd aad deccribed. Tacubatore and brooders,iow | lamp end and front of the machine. 


M. M. JOHNSON. 
Clay Center, Nebraska. 





There should be good ventilation, but 


no drafts. If a basement or cellar is Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








B. H. GREIDER, Bor 61, Rheems, Pa. 
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Saturday, February 1, 1913.] 
VIRGINIA POULTRY ASSOCI- 
ATIO 


Big Meeting With Fine Display of 
Birds and Good Attendance 


HE annual meeting of the Vir- 

ginia Poultry Association held in 
Richmond this week, was a pro- 
nounced success. 

There was a very good attendance, 
and about 1,200 birds were on ex- 
hibition. 

The Buff Orpingtons were most 
largely represented, as this breed 
seems to be acquiring more popu- 
larity in the Old Dominion each year. 
There was also an exceptionally full 
and good display of the beautiful 
White Holland turkeys. Every breed 
of fowl, however, ‘was mighty well 
represented. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the big show was the demon- 
stration of Professor J. H. King- 
howe, recently sent to Virginia to or- 
ganize the Boys’ Poultry Club, and 
at the same time to promote the 
poultry interest of this State. Pro- 
fessor Kinghowe is an expert in the 
employ of the Government, and at 
present makes his headquarters at 
Burkeville, Virginia. His display 
embraced coops of pure-bred and 
mongrel cockerels for purposes of 
comparison. 

Charts, showing the desirability of 
infertile over fertile eggs for market 
purposes, also a demonstration show- 
ing how to market eggs in order to 
get the top-market prices. 

F. S. Bullington, Highland Park, 
Richmond, is President of the Asso- 
ciation; J. W. Snellings, South Rich- 
mond, First Vice-President; S. S. 
Bench, Second Vice-President; L. H. 
McCue, Greenwood, Third Vice-Pres- 
ident; J. F. Crudup, Richmond, 
Treasurer; G. E. Guvernator, Rich- 
mond, Secretary. 

The judges were, F. T. Carman, of 
Carlisle, Pa., and J. H. Wolsseiffer, 
of Vineland, N. J. 

Among the prize winners in the 
different classes were: 

Barred Rocks.—C. L. Pettit, South Rich- 
mond; H. M. Gaines, Dumbarton; L. E. 
Myers, Richmond; L. H. Reade, Richmond; 
Mrs. C. E. Anderson, South Richmond; E. C. 
Spain, Church Road, Va.; J. W. Snelling, 
South Richmond; Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, 
Frederick Hall, Va. 

White Rocks.—Rockland Farm, Benson P. 
O., Md.; R. W. Haw, Chesterfield Court- 
house, Va.; A. R. Early, Roselyn, Md. 

Buff Rocks.—C. A. Smith, Norfolk, Va. 

Golden Wryandottes.—A. Fletcher, Jr., 
Warrenton, Va.; J. A. Bechtel, Williams- 
burg, Va. : 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—J. T. 
Rutherford, Rock Castle; D. S. Quinten, 
Petersburg; A. E. Cralle, Farmville, Geo. L 
Street, Jr., Forest Hill, Richmond; J. P. At- 
kins, 814 Main Street, Richmond; Mrs. W. 
E. Hall, Mechum River, Va. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds.—W. I. 
Froneau, Rock Castle, Va.; Joseph Burns, 
Petersburg, Va., Harry Beasley, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites.—J. G. 
Snellinger, Barton Heights, Va. 

Buff Cochins.—G. E. Guvernator, Barton 
Heights, Va. 

Black Langshans.—C. A. Smith, Norfolk; 
T. E. McCracken, Highland Park, Va. 

Single Comb rown Leghorns.—Straw- 
berry Hill Poultry Yards, Richmond, Va.; 
Dr. H. H. Traut, Roanoke, Va.; W. N. Dunn, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Single Comb White Leghorns.—W. R. 
Todd, Highland Park, Va.; Densmore Poul- 
try Yards, Roanoke, Va. 

Single Comb Buff Leghorns.—Golden Rod 
Poultry Farm, Elmont, Va. 

Single Comb Blue Andalusians.—S. E. 
Mays, Oak Grove, South Richmond. 

Single Comb Black Orpingtons—Dr. L. E. 
Rayhorn, Richmond. 

, Dark Cornish.—C. H. Smith, Warrenton, 
Va.; Dr. W. A. Low, Catonsville, Md.; T. G. 


Pretlow, Chester, Va.; Dr. Bayham, 
Richmond. 
Buff Cochin Bantams.—H. M. 
Warrenton, Va.; G. L. Street, Jr, 
Hilt. 
Black-Tail Japanese 
Cross, Highland Park, Va. 
Sicilian Buttercups.—J. A. 
ichmond. 
Pearl Guineas.—Jno. A. Bechtel, Williams- 
burg, Va. 
tonne Turkeys.—Mrs. Garnett, Poindex- 
Pr, Va 
White Holland Turkeys.—J. F. Dunston, 
Loraine, Va. 
White Indian Runner Ducks.—Bronaugh 
& Bronaugh, Charlottesville, Va. 
Toulouse Geese. — J. W. Dennis, Biven’s 


all, Va. 
J. M. BELL. 


Hubbill, 
Forest 


Bantams.—C. PP. 


Lancaster, 





Eggs by Parcel Post—Discouraging 
Experiences. 


S A MATTER of information, I 
. have tried the parcel post on 
Shipping eggs for sitting purposes. 
I made one shipment to Corinth, 
Miss. The cost to send these eggs 
to Corinth from the Agricultural 





. 


Mr. F. E. Bennett 
of Ohio 






Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Why 


You Should 
Write Me 


You want to make 
the most money rais- 
ing poultry and I want 
to show you how. 
That’s the best reason 
in the world why you 
should write me a 
postal at once. My 
World’s Champion 
Belle City has more 
100 per cent hatches to 
its credit than any 
other incubator ever 
made, That’s a fact 
and I’ll tell you other 
facts equally interest- 
ing. Over 195,000 cus- 
tomers all making big 
money, all in the 
championship _ class. 
Write me and I’ll take 
you into my conti- 
dence, tell you secrets 
and facts, give you in- 
formation and advice 
worth big money to 
you. Address me per- 
sonally—postalwill do, 

Jim Rohan, Pres. 





hatching contests. 
imes mi 
Belle City 


having in and 


all freight prepaid. 





Hatchin; 
“Sen 








is made—how_they are different from all 
others; how I have embodied in them everything worth 
i on an _incubator—the features that 
have made the Belle City the 6-time World’s Cham- 
pionship Winner. And I want to tell you all about 
my brooder—the enly Double lo 
top heat brooder made; guaranteed to raise largest 
percentage of chicks every time. 


Write Me a Postal 


I want to tell you how my machines are sold direct 
from factory—no agents, no middlemen—how I give 
you 3 months home test if you like—how I send them 

All IT ask is the chance to = 
everything to you by sendin ‘acts, 
figures and information. Whether you write to others 
or not, whether you buy of me or not, you ought to 
read the news I want tosend you, in my big book of 
Facts. Won’t you write me? 
World’s Championship Hatching Facts.”’ 
Address me personally. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 


Mrs. Laura J. Clark § Mr. Geo. W. Black 
of Lliinois of Indiana 





Let Jim Rohan wz: Champions 
ell YOU How To Get In The 
Championship Hatching Class 


ner: ET ME tell you how YOUcan get World’s Championship hatches—how YOU can beat 
i every other incubator in your neighborhood—how YOU can make more money with 
least expense and least effort. 


















you exactly how m 


Walled, Hot Water. 


you all the 


just sa 
dim Rohan, Pres. 





161 Racine, Wis. 


Mrs, M, J. Clifton 
of Oklahoma 


Just write mea postal. I want to send you all the facts. 
I want to tell you about my 6-time World’s Champion Belle City Incubator. I want to tell you how these 
champions won their prizes and how you can win a championship too. i 
selection of an incubator and brooder; how to save the most money. 
World’s Champion Belle City, that you will be de/ighied with. 
and shipping plan that makes my amazing low price possible. 
months’ home test plan-and my 10 year money-back guarantee. 


World’s Champion 


Belle City 


isthe most consistent winner of World’s Champion 
How they beat others in tests of 
10,000 hatches—beat machines costing from two todive 

i ore. I want to tell 


I'll tell you about my manufacturing, selling 


Just write me. 


(31) 161 


Mrs. F, H. Osman 
of Ohio 













I will tell you how to make the wisest 
I want to quote you a price on my 6 time 


I wan’t to tell you abovt my 1, 2 or 





I'll tell you why my 





College was 27 cents; the cost by ex- 
press is 35 cents. I mailed the eggs 
on Monday at the same time I wrote 
the letter stating that the shipment 
was being sent by evening mail. The 
postmaster examined the package 
and stated that it was packed all 
right. The letter herewith, I think, 
correctly sizes up the situation: 


“Corinth, Miss., Jan. 13, 1913. 


“Mr. J. K. Morrison, Agricultur- 
al College, Mississippi. 
‘Dear Sir: Last Tuesday, I re- 
ceived your letter saying that 
you were sending two sittings 
of eggs by parcel post. Friday 
they were delivered to me. The 
box was in good condition. 
When opened up it was wet in- 
side. The cardboard and paper 
the eggs were wrapped in were 
as wet as broken eggs could 
make them. There were eight 
eggs not broken, four cracked 
that did not break. Half of the 
others’ contents partly spilled. 
The remainder empty shells 
smelled sour. I imagined that 
they had been pitched from the 
ear. Evidently some of the mail 
clearks do not take kindly to the 

parcel post. 

“T put the eight eggs that 
were not broken under a hen but 
have no hopes of their hatching. 
Please duplicate the order and 
send by express. I believe that 
a basket or cardboard box is bet- 
ter than a wooden box. A-wood- 
en box will get rougher treat- 
ment.” 


I shipped one dozen eggs packed 
in a pasteboard box that measured 
up to the requirements. Ten of these 
were broken, and reached the lady 
to whom I shipped them several days 
after the letter that I sent at the 
time of mailing. They went out of 
the way and were taken out of the 
mail-bag at Grenada, Miss., repack- 
ed by the postmaster of that place, 
as eggs were running over the mail. 
They had evidently been chucked into 
the mail sack, and it is very evident 
that with eggs put into a mail bag 
to be thrown from a train as mail 
bags are usually done, egg shipping 








QUICK! 


Get Johnson’s Book 

It tells so many facts not found in other 

books that you need it, no matter which 

others you have. Home made, home 

printed, plain and practical from cover to 
Tells about the 


eng ey v4 ——_ . 

0 to 90 days” free tr: year guarantee— 
direct from factory. Price less than $10. 

Write to Johnson and read his book—then select 
your incubator. 


JOHNSON, INCUBATOR MAN, Clay Center, Neb. 
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» 125 Egg Incubator 
£3} and Seeder pity 310 


fay Freight paid east of 
2 Rockies, Hot water, 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Boari4y7 Racine, Wis. 

















by parcel post will not be a success. 

It is to be hoped that better fa- 
cilities will be inaugurated and that 
they will be able to send over the 
rural routes eggs for delivery. This 
would be an important factor to the 
farmer buying his eggs for sitting 
purposes. I shall write and report 
these results to the Department and 
will be glad to make known their 
statement in the case. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock 
tried a shipment of eggs across the 
continent and got them safely back 
to him at Washington. But the av- 
erage mail clerk is not going to han- 
dle eggs from the poultryman with 
quite the degree of care that the mail 
men handled that package. 

J. K. MORRISON. 


Editorial Note: We shall be glad 
to hear from others who have ship- 
ped eggs by parcel post. If eggs, 
properly packed, cannot be sent with 
safety, let’s find it out at once. 
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i CUBtto 


Biggest ene’ incubator at price—155 egg ca- 
aren 2 _Has hundreds of dead air cells—only incu- 
tor with this special construction—well made—cold 
tank, hot water heat, double disc regu- 

nursery, high legs, double doors 
. Special price $7.35. Incubator 
and Brooder together $9.5. t. pd. E. of Rockies. 
Order direct from this ad (money 
back if dissatisfied) or send today 
'™ forour interesting big free book. 
PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 131 Racine, Wis 




















Are hatched in Buckeye Incubators ! Agee e . 
where WILL SHO YOU CHICKS HATCHING, 
Buckeye Incubators will hatch bigger chicks, 
stronger chicks and more chicks than any hen or 
incubator, See a Buckeye at work—right in your 
own town. Send us your name and we will tell you 
where you can see the big chicks hatching. Buckeye 
Incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs to 350 eggs. 
Sold as Low as $8.00 

and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable egg. 
Let us send you testimonials from Buckeye users— 
over 325,000 in successful operation, 

md your name to-day. 


Send 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR €0., 572 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 
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v Production’? —the Cyphers # 
Year Book for 1913—full of practi-&& 
cal, money-making suggestions: 
Also illustrates and describes 
INCUBATOR and 
Cyphers Eroovers * 
The World’s Standard Poul- 





Service. Write for Cyphers 
Book today. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 157. Buffalo, N. ¥. gre 













2QOPAGE POULTRY 


Tells how to succeed with 
poultry on theordinary farm. B °o °o K 


FREE 


How to make s first-class 
brooder out of an old piano 
box. What breeds lay best. 
Plans for poultry houses, 

to feed, breed, etc. Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE incubators and Brooders 
You will be ised at the valuable inf i 
tains. It'sfree. Write a postal fora 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 28 Mais 
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, Homer City. Pa. 
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The Trees That Grow 
The Fruit That Sells 


If your orchard is to make much money, you 
must get big crops of fruit a year. You must 
grow fruit that all can be sold for high prices. 
Three kinds of apples, three of peaches, one of 
pear and one of cherry produce two-thirds of 
the entire commercial fruit crop of the East. 
Plant good trees of these kinds, and your or- 
chard, with proper care, will be sure to make 
you more than $100 an acre every year. 


Get Our Special Booklet—Free 


It tells you what varieties of each fruit are 
bringing in the bulk of the profits, and why <rees 
of our special strains yield so 
much better than the average. 
Pictures of twelve orchards 
planted with Harrison trees, 
and the facts about these, 
prove both points. This book 
is free, and if you write for it at 
once we will send you also our 
complete illustrated catalog. 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES 

Market Ave., Berlin, Md. 
Come to Berlin—we will pay your 
hotel expens 


es while here. 
Eastern Shore Farms jor sale— 

















write for particulars. 


TUR: \ 4 
Orchard Test 


AHL SPRAYERS 
akon to 
ough Ten-Days’ Test. 











SOMETHING NEW 
“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 


Gets twice the results 
with same labor and fluid. 
Fiat or round, fine or coarse sprays 
from same nozzle. Ten styles. For 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewash- 
ing. etc. Agents Wanted. Booklet free. 


Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
224 Broadway. Rochester, N. Y. 





Use the sprayer that does the most§\ fm 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost.,Yy 
Brown’s Auto Spray 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzie—most 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Cap 
acity 4 os For le spra; 
Brown’s Non-clog Atomic Svray. 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. 
The E.C.BrownCe., 98 day St., Rochester, N.Y. 





See the Roots 
of Taber Trees 


Right there is the secret of 
the vigor of the Glen Saint 

Mary Grapefruit, Oranges, Plums, 

Peaches, Pecans, Persimmons, (Shade 
Trees and Shrubs. Roots like these mean 
thrift, vigor, early maturity. Plant no others, 


Send for Catalog 
—1913 edition describes all good kinds for 
the South and tells just how to grow them. 
Get a copy now. Free if you write. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY 





your 
sets from » largest 
wer of true-to-name 
strawberry plants. 28 
years’ experience. Allen’s 
Strawberry Book 
tells how to grow berries for profit. 
Has valuable information on small 


F.ALLEN . 
St. Salisbury, 


Bey Be 





THE MODERN GARDEN 


with its long, narrow rows that require thor- 
oughand constant working,M UST havetools 
that are easy to adjust and operate: that sow, and 
cultivate perfectly. Many farmers who have steam 
heat and a telephone are still using old-fashioned 
tools, Do YOU usea hand hoe? 


Seed Drills and 
Wheel Hoes 


save halftime. make bigger and better crops. 
) The view shows one of 38 combinations from $2.50 to 
$x2.00—our No. 6 Combined will sow in continuous 
a? rows or in hills, cultivate, weed, hoe, ridge, open 
furrows, etc. Parts changed quickly. Can pur- 
chase in simplest form and add to as needed. 
Ask your dealer to show these tools and write 
us for new booklet, ‘Gardening With Mod- 
ern Tools,’’ We make full line of potato 
N machines,sprayers for all purposes,etc, 


4 
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HOW TO TRAIN GRAPE VINES. 


Directions for Caring for the Vines 
From the First Year. 


OST grapes do best upon sandy 

or loam soils. Lindley and a 
few others seem to do best in clay. 
Then there are several varieties that 
are especially adapted to prairie 
black, waxy soils. This fact should 
interest readers in the prairie sec- 
tion who have failed with grapes be- 
cause they planted the varieties that 
are successful only upon sandy soils. 

Even if only a dozen vines are 
planted—50 are not too many for 
the average home—a three-wire trel- 
lis should be built. Use seven-foot 
posts, setting them two feet deep, 
and 16 feet apart. This leaves five 
feet above the ground. Run one No. 
10 wire along the row, fastened to 
posts four inches below tops. This is 
the wire to which all vines are kept 
tied. Across the top of each post is 
nailed a two-foot cross-piece. Now, 
the other two wires are fastened to 
the ends of the cross-pieces. 

This form of trellis gives the most 
protection against damage from 
winds, and the fruiting vines pass 
out from the old canes that are tied 
to the lower wire and are supported 
by the upper wires that are fastened 
to the ends of the cross-pieces. In 
other forms of trellis, many fruiting 
branches get broken off unless tied 
by hand. This form allows the vine 
to care for itself. 

Two vines will then be between 
each set of two posts—the vines be- 
ing generally set eight feet apart. 
However, the strong-growing kinds, 
like Fern and Meunch, should be set 
ten or even 12 feet apart, while Del- 
aware and Laura and others that re- 
quire close pruning to prevent over- 
bearing, may be set only six feet 
apart. 

The young vines should be set in 
large enough holes to allow a nat- 
ural spreading of the roots. The top 
should be cut back so as to leave 
only three or four strong buds. Let 
only two vines grow the first year, 
and one of these should be cut off 
just as soon as the other gets two 
feet long. Place a stick by each vine 
for it to grow up till it reaches the 
lower wire. The top should be pinch- 
ed out at lower wire so that two lat- 
erals may be thrown out. All lateral 
or secondary vines are to be kept 
pinched off—much like keeping to- 
matoes pruned—except two at the 
top. These are carried one each 
way along the lower wire. These are 
called permanent arms. At the end 
of the growing season—during the 
second winter—these arms are cut 
back, leaving a few buds. They are 
left from six inches to three feet 
long, depending upon the growth the 
vine has made. 

The second summer’s” growth 
should be limited to the new vines 
that spring from these arms. All 
vines that start from the upright 
part of vines are rubbed off. Possibly 
each arm will throw out three to five 
bearing shoots. 


At the end of the second summer 
—during the third winter—you may 
extend the permanent arm by leav- 
ing one of the new canes one or two 
feet long and tying it to lower wire 
beyond the end of the old arm. 

The other canes should be cut 
back to two or three good buds. 

This is kept up from year to 
year. If the vine does not bear 
enough fruit, leave the stubs longer. 
If too much fruit is borne, fruit that 
ripens unevenly and is inferior in 
quality, you must prune shorter. 

If a stub or secondary arm has 
grown three or four new vines, it is 
often necessary to cut off all the stub 
beyond first new vine, thus removing 
some of the new vines in full. The 
one new vine is then shortened into 





a stub of three or four buds. Other- 


i 
wise there is soon too 
growth and inferior fruit. 
Prune these kinds short: Dela- 
ware, Campbell’s Early, Moore’s Ear- 
ly, Laura, Waupanuka, Longfellow. 
Prune medium: Concord, Diamond, 
Niagara, Lutie, Roger’s Hybrids, 
Brilliant, Carman. 
Prune with long arm: Fern, Am- 
erbonte, Norton’s Virginia, Meunch. 
Slow-growing kinds and others, in 
dry seasons, or those in poor ground, 
or with poor care, may take two 
years to reach the size mentioned at 
end of first summer. If little growth 
is made during first summer, cut 
back near ground and let them grow 
to lower wire during second summer. 
I have had vines make a growth of 
18 feet the first year. 


DR. 'T. °‘H... YOUR@. 
Vernon, Ala. 


much new 





THE TOOLS YOU USE IN THE 
GARDEN. 


How the Improved Implements Will 
Help You, and How You Can Get 
the Best Service Out of Them. 


HE usefulness of hand and horse 

garden and market garden tools 
is universally acknowledged. Most 
home-garden tools are now provided 
with such attachments as will first 
prepare the ground for seeding, sow 
the seed in hills or drills as desired, 
cover it, roll down and mark the 
next row. If for rows from six 
inches to 18 inches apart, this is 
‘done by hand tools, except where a 
large acreage is sown, when multi- 
ple drills seeding from two to eight 
Or more rows at each passage are in 
demand. The hand tools are pro- 
vided also with furrowing and cov- 
ering attachments, useful when fer- 
tilizers are to be sown in drills, or 
rows made up for setting out plants 
of many kinds, including cabbage, 
cauliflower, tomatoes, tobacco, egg- 
plants, sweet potatoes, onion sets, 
strawberries, and all kinds of garden 
crop plants. 

Then comes hoeing, cultivation 
and plowing with tools provided for 
each service and made in various 
combinations, sizes and styles, with 
one or two wheels, and adapted to 
working between rows, to straddling 
the row, to work both sides at once. 
Besides these, the market affords 
multiple-row cultivators, horse 
drawn, which usually dress two or 
four rows at one passage, and should 
invariably be built to work the same 
number of rows as have been planted 
by the seeder preceding, or just half 
the number sown. These tools are 
usually provided with harvesting 
tools also, for gathering onions, 
onion sets, spinach, ete. 

Horse hoes, cultivators, seeders, 
furrowers, hillers, etc., are now made 
in large variety, and are universally 
accepted as necessary for all but the 
very small home garden. As our 
country becomes more thickly set- 
tled, we are bound to become larger 
consumers of vegetables, to the par- 
tial and finally to the very large ex- 
clusion of meats, and then the labor- 
saving tools for the growth of all 
erops from the soil will be in univer- 
sal demand and selected from among 
those which show the greatest ef- 
ficiency, durability and ease of op- 
eration. 

The best garden tools are made 
almost entirely of steel and malle- 
able iron and rust easily when not 
cared for, and the tools are less ef- 
ficient, harder to use, and must be 
replaced much sooner than if prop- 
erly cared for. Immediately after 
use, the working parts should be 
properly cleaned and wiped dry. 
They are much benefited also by a 
light coating of tallow. All hand 
garden and market garden tools, 
when not in use, should be kept on 
a dry floor, or hung up quite clear 
from the ground and out of the reach 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


of rain. It is well, too, to remember 
not to leave them in near proximity 
to bags of fertilizer, as these invari- 
ably contain salts which hasten rust 
and decay. 

Regarding the care of the larger 
garden and market garden tools, it 
goes without saying that they should 
not be left out in the fields indefi- 
nitely; that the working parts should 
be scoured clean each night after 
using, and that new parts should 
promptly replace those that are too 
much worn to give satisfactory ser 
vice, 

While this desirable care may— 
and will sure make the tools last 
much longer—and thus seem to re- 
duce the number that the manufac- 
turer might sell, I doubt whether 
any but the most narrow-minded 
would not greatly prefer to have his 
product kept in the very best order 
for efficient service, and to trust to 
the perfection and rapidity of the re- 
sults attainable, for all the increase 
in sales he desires or is entitled to. 

Ss. L. ALLEN. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Use and Care of the Sprayer. 


ILL it pay me to invest in a 

sprayer and spray my crops?” 
is a question of much concern to 
many fruit and truck growers at the 
present time, and especially so in 
those localities where spraying has 
not been thoroly tried out. To the 
up-to-date grower there is no longer 
any doubt, as it does not usually re- 
quire more than one season’s test to 
prove the importance of spraying, 
and that a good sprayer is a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury. 

What style of sprayer should I 
use? If the requirements are for a 
small orchard only, consisting of two 
or three acres, a good barrel outfit, 
of which there are several good 
makes on the market, will do the 
work quite satisfactorily. On the 
other hand, if the requirements are 
for potatoes and truck as well as or- 
chard, a combination machine will 
be best. For the growers of from 
five to ten acres and upwards, either 
a horsepower machine or gasoline 
power sprayer should be considered. 
There are several good makes 
of power sprayers on the market. 

The life of a sprayer as well as the 
results obtained, depend largely on 
the care that is given the machine, 
the same as any other farm imple- 
ment. The chemicals that are used 
for the destruction of insect pests 
and fungus diseases are of a corro- 
sive nature, and it is very important 
that the sprayer be thoroly rinsed 
out with clean water and drained 
when thru using. When the sprayer 
is laid aside for the season, it is well 
to pump some crude oil or coal oil 
thru it to keep the pump and valves 
in good shape for the next year. 
When not in use, the sprayer should 
be stored in a dry place to prevent 
rusting of parts. 

It is not always economy to invest 
in the cheapest sprayer on the mar- 
ket, for the cheapest is very often 
the most expensive in the end. A 
good substantial sprayer with the 
proper care given to it will last for 
years, where a cheap sprayer is a 
continuous source of worry and 
trouble. 

In order to obtain the best results 
in spraying, it is also essential that 
care be used in the preparation of 
solutions. All chemicals should be 
thoroly dissolved in water and 
strained thru a good fine strainer be- 
fore putting into the sprayer, to pre- 
vent lumps from clogging the noz- 
zles. ; 

The fact that spraying, even with 
the best machine, is not a pleasant 
job, has caused the grower to neg- 
lect this important work. The caustic 
effects of the spraying solutions 
causes the machine to soon become 
coated, which makes cleaning nec- 
essary to insure the life of the 
sprayer. 

R. R. GATCHEL. 

Canton, Ohio. 
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Take Care of the Orchard Soil. 


HE care of orchard soil plays no 

small part in the successful fruit 
crop. The trees must be fed and 
nourished, and they must get their 
food and nourishment from the soil. 
Many orchards would bear more reg- 
ularly and the quality of the fruit 
would be better if the soil were given 
more regular attention. 

At this late season, the cultivation 
of the orchard soil is not to be com- 
mended, but if the ground is bare it 
should be sown to some cover crop 
for holding the soil against the ac- 
tion of rains during the winter and 
spring months and for plowing un- 
der for a green manuring crop early 
next summer. The winter orchard 
cover crop is best sown earlier, about 
the first of September, but even the 
last weeks of October is not too late, 
especially in our Southern latitudes. 
The rye or other crop used will make 
good root growth and some top 
growth before real cold weather, and 
it will make good early growth next 
spring for a good crop to turn under 
later. 

Many of our best orchards are on 
hilly land, the kind that is inclined 
to wash. Older trees derive some of 
their nourishment from deep down 
in the ground, but the surface loam 
is of vital importance in holding 
moisture and regulating the soil tem- 
perature. We cannot afford to lose 
this rich surface loam by erosion. 
The green crop will hold it in place. 
Where the orchard land is very hilly, 
it may be best to keep it in grass all 
the year. The grass may be mown 
when it grows tall and the cut grass 
left on the ground to decay and add 
new plant food to the soil, or may be 
piled about the trees as a mulch. 
Many good apple and pear orchards 
on very hilly land are kept continual- 
ly in sod, the grass being mown occa- 
sionally and let lay on the ground as 
a fertilizer and mulch. One extra 
advantage to the sod orchard is that 
it may be pastured with hogs or 
sheep at certain times and under cer- 
tain conditions without injury, but 
as a general rule, I would never ad- 
vise the pasturing of sheep in the 
orchard. And on land that is not 
very hilly I do not advise the orchard 
to be sodded. All gullies in the orch- 
ard should be filled with brush or 
straw so they will catch the soil and 
prevent further washing. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





Plant Paper-Shell Pecans. 


HE Cotton Belt of the South is 

the natural home of the paper- 
shell pecan. Because these high- 
grade nuts can be produced nowhere 
else, the world must forever look to 
the South for her pecans. As yet we 
do not supply the local demand, to 
say nothing of producing any for ex- 
port. With our great natural advan- 
tagés for developing an industry, the 
profits of which stagger the imagi- 
nation, our people go on from year 
to year temporizing with cotton and 
other uncertain crops which add no 
increased value to their lands. 

Why not at the same time you are 
growing these staples, put out a pe- 
can grove? You can go right on cul- 
tivating and building up your land 
and at the same time be increasing 
the value of your land with your pe- 
can orchard as no other one thing 
will do. The better you cultivate 
your land, the faster your trees will 
row and the earlier they will bear. 
No other tree responds to good care 
and cultivation more rapidly than 
paper-shell pecan trees. 

A pecan grove is a safe investment 
when you get the best varieties and 
give the trees good care, and it is a 
very profitable one, too. You can 
hand down this investment to your 
children and grand-children and it 
gets better and more profitable for 
them every single vear What other 
crop will get more and more valu- 
able as it gets older and older in- 
Stead af less and less valuable? The 
heaviest yield known is from a tree 


known to be over 75 years old. Did 
you ever know of a tree dying of old 
age or failing to bear for this reason? 
Pecans yield a crop for which 
there is an unlimited demand, with 
great profits, with no prospect of 
overproduction. On a small outlay 
of money and patience, you get great 
returns. You get a product of large 
value in small bulk. Pecan nuts do 
not require expensive harvesting, 
fancy packages or cold storage. They 
are not a perishable commodity; you 
have the whole year to market your 
crop in and the world for your mar- 
Ket. Of what other fruit we are 
able to grow in the South, is this 
true? Today the finest paper-shell 
pecan nuts are selling at 90 cents 
per pound in New Orleans. Why not 
put out a small grove or a few shade 
trees this year? L. E. BASS. 
Lumberton, Miss. 





A Busy Garden. 
Y HUSBAND is Farm Demonstra- 


tion agent for Prairie County; | 
the children and myself cultivate | 
nearly two acres in garden truck, | 


while he is attending his duties. 
Early as the ground can be worked in 
spring, we plant onions, tomatoes, 
mustard, early peas, in fact, all the 
early vegetables. As they are gath- 
ered and sold in neat, clean baskets, 
they sell readily. We also plant 
spring turnips, corn and radishes. 

Our garden is cultivated every 
few days during the growing season. 
Just as fast as the ground is cleared, 
we plant again. When the Irish po- 
tatoes are dug we plant turnips or 
corn for fall sales. 


We can the surplus tomatoes, also 
our peaches—some as fine Elbertas | 


as ever won a prize. 


We feed all the refuse vegetables | 
and corn to pigs, fowls and a cow | 


when we keep one. 
MRS. J. C. MELTON. 
Hazen, Ark. 


One point that should always be 
kept in mind when pruning any kind 
of a fruit tree, shade tree, shrub, or 
any other plant is that the branch 
cut off should always be cut off 
smoothly with the trunk of the tree 
or the branch from which it came. 
If this isn’t done the stub rots, and 
this rotting continues right on into 


the trunk of the tree, and the result , 


is a hollow tree in the near future. 
It seems hard to get those people 
who have been cutting off the 
branches with an axe and at the most 
convenient place to change their 
methods and follow the above men- 
tioned method. But this is absolute- 
ly necessary if you care anything 
about the welfare of your trees. And 
the wound should be painted with 
any kind of paint if the branch cut 
off is larger than one-half inch in 


diameter. This will help to keep out | 
the rot fungus until the wound ¢can | 


heal over.—L. A. N. 

It is well known that the peach is 
borne on the second year wood only. 
Winter pruning promotes or has- 
tens wood growth and summer prun- 
ing checks wood growth and throws 
the tree into fruitage. So one of the 
reasons for cutting a part of the sec- 
ond-year growth each winter is to 
provide for the production of enough 
wood for the future crops. 
new growth of the peach isn’t head- 





ed back each winter, the new wood | 


soon becomes very short, and there 


isn’t enough wood for a full crop. | 
Cutting back the new wood this win- | 
ter makes provision for the crop ctf | 


fruit for year after next.—L. A. N. 
The man who lives near a good- 
sized town can start a _ vegetable 
wagon on the streets and very soon 
work up a good trade with the best 
people in that city, for when they 


find that his wagon comes regularly, | 


that they can depend on it to fill their 
orders, and that the products are 
first-class, they are only too glad to 
give that man their patronage.—J. 
G. Hardison. 
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A Myers Spray Pump is an investment that pays 
and pays well. It does not mean outlay. It means 
income. It means a more marketable fruit or vege 
table crop—one that not only sells more readily but 
commands a better market price — that shows a 
greater profit to the grower. 

The vast difference in the salability of unsprayed 
and Myers-Sprayed fruit has caused many orchardists 
and farmers in this and foreign countries to make the 
statement,“It pays tospray witha MyersSprayingOutfit.” 

Myers Spray Pumps are the result of years of 
experience and experiment. They have been developed 
with spraying itself, in line with spraying needs, and 
have withstood the tests made of them for service and re- 
liability. The Myers line includes a pump forevery need. 

Myers Spray Nozzles and Accessories are com- 
plete in every particular and can be relied upon to do 
the work expected of them. Our Spray Pump Catalogue 
tells all about them, illustrates and describes the few 
pumps shown here and the many other styles and sizes 
of Knapsack, Bucket, Barrel and PowerSpray Pumps we 
manufacture. It also gives valuable spraying informa- 
tion, including a spray calendar, spraying solutions, etc, 

Write to us for it or ask your dealer. 
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F.E.MYERS © BRO. 


ASHLAND PUMP © HAY TOOL WORKS 
oxen sieeer, ASHLAND, OHIO. 


BRANCH DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 
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Its the pressure that 
makes spraying effective 


You must have force behind the stream if you want it to reach all the bugs—and 
kill them. When you work with a low-pressure pump, you have to work hard to get 
the poison into the tops of the trees, and it’s impossible to do a thorough job, ‘ 
With a Deming high-pressure pump, you get a fine, powerful mist that covers 
the entire tree, and in a few seconds the tree is sprayed, 


DEMING ‘rriex> SPRAYER 


is a convenient implement for the orchard. You get 100 pounds 
pressure. The Farmer’s Friend is handy, too, for potato field and 
vineyard. Like all Deming outfits, it is made to last. Pump has 
. brass parts wherever liquid touches—nothing to rust or corrode. 
Holds high pressure, works easily, and pays dividends in better fruit. 


1913 SPRAYING CALENDAR FREE 


There’s a Deming Spray 
Pump for every requirement 
—more than twenty kinds— 
and good nozzles, too. See 
them at your dealers, or 
write us now for our new 
catalog and valuable 
spraying calendar—free. 


The Deming Company‘ 
195 Depot St., Salem, Ohio Ff 
Hand and Power Pumps fos all Uses A i \ 











THE STANDARD SPRAY PUMP. 
Sf, HIGH POWER-LOW COST $422 


; 2 Wi 
Used with bucket, knapsack or barrel : 
Here is a pump that will spray your tallest fruit trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. Will white- 
wash your chicken coop, spray cattle “dip’? and with 
knapsack attachment, spray a field of potatoes as fast as 
ZR, a man can walk. : 
“Y Simple, easy working. Nothing to get out 
of order. Made of brass throughout. 
Warranted 5 Years. Price $4, 
(West of Denver $5.) Express 
paid. Money back if not satisfied, 
The only practical low priced sprayer 
» for orchard,garden,field or vineyard. is 
Send no money now but write Pa 
today for Special Offer and ane 
‘atalogue. 
The Ss A 3 Gs *. e 
536 Main St., Marysville, O. 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Wooad’s Seeds 


For The 


Farm and Garden. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, giving descrip- 
tions and full information about 
the best and’ most profitable 
seeds to grow. It tells all about 


Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
The Best Seed Corns 

and all other 
Farm and Garden Seeds. 


Wood’s Seed Catalog has 
long been recognized asa stan- 
dard authority on Seeds. 


Mailed on request; write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


a SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, VA. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 
Fam) 


Devoted to Organizatio., Co-operation and Marketing. 








Edited ty E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








from the quality and prices of some 
of the shoes I saw, that day’s work 
ry ‘ ; ” gaved those farmers between $400 
ain’t doing nothin’.”” But this ‘i i 


can’t be said of the Tennessee, North — 

and South Carolina brethren, de- e 

scribed on this page. Nor are these The Farmers’ Union and Insurance. 
brethren writing letters to find out A oe : 

how to keep up interest. They are ie SEEKING for relief from the an- 


“They Ain’t Doing Anything.” 


HE common expression is, ‘“‘They 





keeping it up themselves. Nor are nual distress in financial circles 
they waiting for ‘someone, some- when the crops are to be moved, we 
where, somehow” to go to their have ever recurring periods of hys- 
rescue. teria, when from every hamlet some- 

* * * one goes into print to announce that 


he has found the remedy—the pan- 
acea for all the farmers’ troubles. 
Great bankers and great editors dis- 
cuss in the most learned manner 
“elastic currency,” ‘‘liquid money,” | 
farming, you have more to sell than | >anks of issue,” “gold reserves,” 

etc., and the papers are full of what 


you need to buy. And there is a big- ©" _ h-Enelis core. | 
ger, brighter and more attractive side will be done by French-English syn- | 


tn ; 2NN-milli = 
to life than mere barter: the cultiva- ‘dicate money, or a 300-million Ger | 


tion of the mind and heart, opening ™€&2 loan to finance cotton. 
up the eyes of our understanding to * ot 





I have only two suggestions to 
make to these brethren. Buying is 
not the sole business of the farmer. 
It is more important to sell right 
than to buy right, because if you are 

















FOR SALE 


3,000 bu. Cleveland’s Big Boll 
Cotton Seed, the best cotton in 
the world. Bushel, $1; 5-bu. lots 
90 cts. bu.; 10-bu. lots 85 ets. bu.; 
50-bu. lots or more 75 cts. bu. 

2,000 bu. Cook’s Improved, 
same price as Cleveland. 

1,000 bu. Early Triumph and 
1,000 bu. Broadweli’s Double 
Jointed, the two best early va- 
rieties $1 bu.; 10-bu. lots or more 
90 cts. 

Sanders’ Improved, Marlboro 
Prolific and Batts Improved Corn, 
pk. $1; bu. $3. 

Fancy Berkshire pigs sired by two great 
boars, one a son of the $4,000 Star Value, 
other a son of the 1910 Champion Key- 


stone Baron Duke. lrices right. Your 
orders will have prompt attention. 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


see the beautiful and to make our For the past several months the 
homes and lives part of the glorious discussions have shifted to “rural | 
plan of the universe. credit,” ‘‘co-operative banks,” and | 
ee jow rates of interest; ‘‘scientific mar- 
Buying and selling, and toiling to keting’ and ‘‘organization.” 
produce are necessary parts of life, x # 
but they must not be made the whole 
of it. They are but the incidents, 4 very edifying report from a State 
when wisely used, levding up to the ociai whose studies of insurance 
higher and nobler plane of independ- j4ye led him to the conclusion ex- 
ent citizenship. A citizenship with pressed by the writer on several oc- | 
leisure to study some of the great ¢agjions,—that we are annually send- 
problems pressing for solution, with ing out of the State enough money 
minds keen to grasp the significance to finance our crops. Mr. McMaster 
of events, and with a hearty g00d g.ys we could build the needed hos- 
fellowship that spreads joy and ital for the insane, and in a few 
gladness on all —_— years take care of the public debt. 


% 





Below will be found extracts from 





Iam glad that the Farmers’ Union 
stands for more than ‘‘buying and 
selling.”’ It stands for education. 
And its influence on the schools is 
being feit all over this broad land. 
But it is a curious phase of human 


Mutual insurance, or State insur- 
ance is a live issue, one that the Far- 
mers’ Union cannot ignore, if it 
would secure the other reforms on 
its program. That South Carolina is 
successfully insuring her public 





nature that you must touch a man’s Bees y aneders F 
7 buildings is an indication that all 








Buist’s 1913 Introductions 


Buist’s New Monarch Tomato 


The Highest Grade of Perfection, Massive 
Size— Perfect Shape, Unequalled Solidity 


Per packet 25 cents, or five packets for $1.00 


Buist’s Earli-Belle Tomato 


The Market Gardeners’ ‘‘Early Money’’ variety 
Packet 10c.; Oz. 40c,; 1-4 lb. $1.25 


The Great Reputation of Buist’s Seed is the 
result of superior merit. 85 years’ establish- 
ed proves them“The Best by Every Test” 


Write Now for 1913 Catalog 
It Contains Special Inducement for You 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘pocket nerve” if you would secure 
and hold his interest. 

And I commend to all our dis- 
heartened brethren the examples set 
| forth above. 


insurance can be successfully han- 
dled. But let the commissioner 
speak and I commend his words to 
the careful consideration of every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer. 


“If the State of South Carolina should re- 
ecive the premium payments and distribute 
the funds therefrom to the widows and or- 
phans and other beneficiaries of her citizens 
who seek to provide for them by means of 
AM a member of a small local of life insurance, and if her citizens would 

f 4 trust her as they do life insurance company 

27 members in good standing, 


managers, hundreds of miles away, South 
| and I am giad that I am a member. Carolina would be independent of banks and) 
‘te bankers to refund her public debt, provide 

I joined two years ago. 
15 members. 


We then had the million dollars needed for the Hospital 
men, and we are doing business for 


One-Doilar Prize Letter. 





We have some good for the Insane, and supply funds for her and 
ourselves. We meet the second and 


Law Proposed. 














Cow Peas, Soy Beans, N. C. 
Seed Peanuts, Chufas, Velvet 
Beans, Piedmont Long Staple 
Cotton Seed, ete. Write for 
special price list. 

a HICKORY SEED CcO., Hickory, N. C. 











her counties for temporary loans. 
fourth nights in each month. Every “The State, thru the public schools, bene- 





Z 3 ficiary scholarshizs, hospitals and _  poor- 
night that we meet, we make an Or- houses, educates aid cares for those whose 
. y * " . os oe sof. Matural protectors have not been able to do 
der. We order our flour, sugar, cof so. Why should the State not offer the 
| fee, soda, matches, oil and most all means for those of her children’ who seek 


by means of life insurance to care for those 


j if all real 
I think if all the locals dependent upon them? The former is done 


that ‘we use. 








I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
an’”’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the bes* upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 
ww. B. LOWRANCE 


Columbia, South Carolina. 


—“1i8 Cent Cotton”— 








; in Tennessee would do this the at public cost; the latter may be done at 
| yr : ce ? aces public gain. 
Union would flour ish and there “Life insurance is merely a scientific devel- 
would be no quitting. It is the best opment of that fundamental Christian gov- 
4 _ ae since ae = ernment doctrine of bearing one another's 
Order for the farmers I have ever burdens, trahamuted into the equitivaatee 
known. I hope to live to see all good general average in accord with the Pauline 
a 7 s ‘ doctrine, so that each man bears his own 
men pet ye am and until we do, burden. The exact scientific principle has 
we wl oe divided. long been discovered, tested and developed 
I T NT Private enterprise zealously seeks the trus- 
CLEM LAT GHLIN, tceeship of the contributions for the direct 
Sec’y-Treas., Silver Star Local. and indirect benefit to the trustees. * What 
* is more natural and proper than that a 
Middleton, Tenn. common guardian, the State, should assume 
a this trusteeship for the common good? 
“It would provide a means for a citizen | 
Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—Our in his productive years to purchase an an- 
prize letter from Tennessee, and the nuity for his old age. - It would supply a 


means for a citizen to insure the education | 











MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON 


Have farmed 40 years and this is best 


variety I have ever found. Hiad to re- 
plant this year; but ten acres made over 
eleven 500-pound bales, with only $32 
fertilizers. Try it for 1913 and you will 
£Zrow no other. 


Seed St per Bushel f.o.b. Creswell. 
Ss. W. WOODLEY, ‘i 
Route 2, Box 54. 





Creswell, N. C. 
L = . 











EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2s & up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry,etc.—Catalog Free 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn. 


clipping below from the Carolina and maintenance of his children during | 
Union Farmer describing a scene in a niet ee ee or | 
: annuity ¥ 1em, for ¢ erm o 7Cars. | 
North Carolina town, tell a more el- would provide a means whereby a citizen | 
oquent story of what can be done in could pay the State in installments, or in 
, Y 4 one payment, the premium necessary to in- 
co-ope rative buying, and how it can. sure the payment of a lump sum or an an- 
be done, than any homily T might nvity to his depende nts upon his death It ;j 
: - ? : weuld do all these things which life insur- 
write. Pages could add ncthing to ance companies do and with a great deal 
| the forcefulness of this short letter, More Certainty at less cost, and, at the | 
: ee eae * game time, keep right within the State the | 
and half-column clipping. life-blood of the State—its cash capital. 
Again, members of a county Union, Cost of Insurance. 
ry Yar ; ‘ ae Pe , 
tia South arolina, last fall bought “Life insurance companies give this ae | 
$790 worth of shoes from a salesman, the fundamental essence of their being. | 


: ey - 2 Their claim for existence is that they re- | 
out at a country schoolhouse, and lieve the State of this burden. But at what 


when the shoes arrived, those men cost! During the last 40 years in which life 
met again, and in a few hours had insurance has developed in this country, it 


: has taken out of South Carolina probably 
the shoes all parceled out. Judging some tens of millions of dollars over and 








hil ao r, IT will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of the above GIANT pansy. f 


\ WW 
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Cnce Grown Always Grown 


Maule’sSeeds| | 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 
176 pages. Any gardener sending his name on 
a postal card can have it for theasking. Send 
for ittoday. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this 











Ferry’s Sceds prove their worth at 
harvesttime. After over fifty years 
of success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. 

Your dealer selis them, 

1913 Seed Annual free on 

requesi. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


GETROI, MICH. 











For a strong weed, gocd 
fruiter, fine staple, little loss 
in case of storm and a yield § 
of from 39 to 42 per cent. lint, 
plant 


PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED 


be atl when origina- 
ted, thirty years ago; th 

BEST today. ' . 
Write for prices. All seed de- 
liveredf, o. b. FortMotte, S.C, 


J. R. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE. S. C. 








OD SEEDS | 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers, Send yours 





LE and your neighbors’ addresses. 
H. SHUMWAY, - Rockford, Illinois 











For most money and heavi- 
est vields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., for history 


(Sats SO ree 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
eee 


with price of Seed, It’s Free. 























West. 8,500 acres in seed growing, 14 dcpartments in 
Bs charve of experts. All the best novelties and standard 
fvarieties of Garden and Farm Seeds, Piants, Bulbs, 


eg E ay = a . : “4 
-ertainty ee 
“the A ee a ee 
Cost NoMore-ThanCommon Séeds. 
> Forty-eight years’ continuous experience has 
taught 13 how to produce the best seeds, What varie- 
ties ure best to plart and how to give the/best 
gervice toour customers. Largest establishimentin the 





Nursery Stock, Poultry Supplies, etc. Ask for a Copy 
of our large. finely illustrated catalog. Address 
fOWA SEEN CO., Deptyg OES MOINES, JA. 














is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


Remember that if what you wish to buy 
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above what has been paid to the widows 
and orphans. 

“Can South Carolina do this work? If 
there be applied to it the same fidelity that 
has been applied to her scheme of fire in- 
gurance on her public buildings, devised by 
Assistant Attorney General DeBruhl, and 
perfected and managed by Secretary D. H. 
Means, of the sinking fund, that question 
is answered. 

“Every one who knows anything about the 
business understands that the marvelous 
growth of life insurance companies has not 
been due to the returns to the policy-hold- 
ers, but rather, putting it in a blunt but 
truthful, tho seemingly absurd way, to ex- 
pense of management—the amount paid for 
putting the business on the books, princi- 
pally. The gold and glitter of manage- 
ments, masters in the art, stir agents to do 
their utmost for the widow and the orphan 
—and the company. This language may 
geem a little high pitched, but it hardly 
gounds the fulness of the note to which the 
business has marched in its larger corps. 

“The waste of it all has been fearful. 

“The greatest cost, proportionate to re- 
turns, if not the greatest waste, has been in 
what is known as industrial life insurance, 
the kind where weekly payments of five 
cents upward are made. To cure this evil 
and at the same time, to care for the widow 
and the orphan, and do all else thaé insur- 
ance companies do, Massachusetts establish- 
ed her savings bank insurance, a quasi pub- 
lic institution. Germany, France and Eng- 
land and other European countries have es- 
tablished various forms of industrial, old 
age, non-employment and workmen’s insur- 
ance. The New Zealand Government has @ 
life insurance department. Wisconsin has 
just established its own life insurance de- 
partment in the State Government, and 
Michigan is proposing to do likewise. Italy 
and Uruguay have established Government 
monopoly in life insurance. As recently ex- 
pressed by a@ prominent superintendent of 
insurance, there is a ground swell toward 
State insurance. 

“In its origin, the movement toward State 
insurance seems to have been due to a de- 
sire to provide for the unfortunate by means 
of insurance, it being believed that the State 
could do this more economically than was 
being done by insurance companies, 

Government Insurance. 

“Government insurance has generally been 
of slow growth, except in the forms in 
which it has been made compulsory. This 
is due to the non-employment of agents. 
But that is a matter of detail. There is no 
reason why the State should not employ 
agents and pay them as private corpora- 
tions do. 

“If the suggestion made elsewhere in this 
report that companies licensed in this State 
be compelled to invest the assets held for 
South Carolinians, in South Carolina securi- 
ties, be adopted, it is probable that some 
companies now licensed may cease doing 
business in this State. If the State should 
undertake to offer insurance to its citizens, 
probably many of those now insured in 
companies which would withdraw would 
place their insurance with the State. This 
might be done by re-insurance of the whole 
business, as has been done in one or more 
instances by the Italian Government, or 
should the State make 4 per cent its reserve 
interest rate, many of the most desirable risks 
in companies reserving on a lower rate could 
secure advantageous cash surrender values 
and take paid-up insurance with the State. 
If the State would employ agents, it would 
supply profitable employment to many of 
those who have served the companies which 
withdrew. 

“With the scientific basis on which life 
insurance now is founded, the State could 
make this provision for the care of widows, 
orphans and other dependents with as great 
safety as the life insurance companies, and 
doubtless, in the end, at less cost. The other 
benefits benefits to the body politic are al- 
ready indicated. In addition to these would 
come opportunities to follow in the foot- 
steps of the governments of Europe; mak- 
ing long-time loans to farmers at low rates 
of interest; providing funds for all public 
improvements; making conditions as attrac- 
tive at home as they are anywhere else, and 
thus not only retain our capital but our vig- 
orous young manhood and womanhood, who 
are now attracted elsewhere by the oppor- 
tunities which are opened up with South 
Carolina money, in part, in the care of trus- 
tees far beyond the borders of the State.” 





Co-Operative Buying. 

“In @ small town in middle section of the 
State the other day a group of farmers were 
seen out in the wagon lot busily engaged in 
“co-operative distribution.” It was rather 
& novel sight in that town—a crowd of farm- 
ers, with wrapping paper, running a little 
temporary open-air retail store, unpacking 
things from the original full cases in which 
the goods were shipped and dividing to each 
his portion as subscribed for. It was the 
members of a local Union who had come ten 
miles from their homes in the country. The 
Stock of goods which they handled amount- 
ed in value to something over $400, and em- 
braced such things as soda, axle grease, bak- 
ng powders, sugar, flour, ete., which the 
local trade agent had bought from a local 
merchant after “trying ‘the market” and 
siving each merchant a chance to drive the 
deal—if his prices touched bottom, and the 
wise local trade agent took the precaution 
not to let one dealer know what figures he 
had from other dealers, but assured each 
dealer that he would get the business if his 
prices were most attractive, quality of goods 
being duly considered. On some of the goods 
Purchased the saving amounted to nearly 50 
per cent, “There’s one crowd of farmers 
who know how to co-operate,” said a mem- 
ber of the firm from whom they bought the 
foods,” They didn’t ask the merchant to 
take the goods out of the cases and wrap 
them up for each individual member, for 
that would have beena retail business. The 
members themselves went out in the open 
lot, ope ned their $400 stock of goods and did 
th 'r own retail business. They paid no 
c'erk hire, no house rent, no fire insurance, 
ne interest on money. It was simply an 
4 n-air retail business that existed for one 
pages only, but it served the purpose. And 
ib isn’t a large local Union—only 15 mem- 
“TS.——Carolina Union Farmer, 


° 





_ Healthy habits, strong impressions, ordi- 
rary contact with reality naturally lead to 
— . speech. Falsehood is a vice of slaves, 
ee Me des of cowards and the weak. He 
from tt free and firm is also disfranchised 
rom the collar.—Charles Wagner. 





Co-operation in Things You Know 
About. 


HE farmers’ co-operative com- 
pany must not be over-ambitious. 
Where the coveted margin of profits 
is several stages removed from the 
farm, and intricately bound up in 
processes beyond the farmers’ knowl- 
edge and experience, there may well 
be cause for action, but a farmers’ 
co-operative society may not be thej; 
remedy needed. There is a shame- 
ful discrepancy between the sum oe 
ceived by the farmer for the wool 
used in making a suit of clothes and | 
the price of the clothes. The manu- 
facturer pleads not guilty as soon as 
the charge is laid at his door. The 
tailor insists that he has to work 
hard for a living, yet the fact re- 
mains, that out of the $40 which we 
pay for a suit of clothes the farmer 
‘has received frequently not over a 
dollar or two. The manufacturer re- 
ceives but a very few dollars. The 
case is a serious one, and calls for a 
reorganization of the processes of 
distribution, yet if the farmer under- 
takes the task, he will, in all reason 
be led far afield and lose his way. 

In contrast to the poor field for 
co-operative creameries in Nebraska 
is the elevator business. Grain is 
grown on nearly all farms of the 
State, and in quite direct relation 
to their size. Hence, there is a 
large amount of grain to be shipped 
from every railway station, and even 
tho the farms be rather large, there 
will be many farmers interested in 
the price of grain. It was an attrac- 
tive territory for line elevator com- | 
panies and has become the home of | 
many flourishing co-operative ele- | 
vator companies. The farmers have 
it on their minds. It is easy to think 
in terms of grain prices. The motive 
back of co-operative efforts is not 
lacking in either the creamery or the 
elevator business in Nebraska, for in 
both instances there is a margin be- 
tween prices paid the producer and 
prices at the central markets suffi- | 
ciently wide to inspire the farmer to | 
undertake any reasonable means of 
adding to his own income a part of 
this margin. In the case of his grain, 
he is doing so; in the case of his 
milk, he is not. In the one case there 
is, in addition to the motive, a favor- 
able condition for realizing it; in the 
other case, the conditions are un- 
favorable.—Prof. H. B. Hibbard. 











“They Ain’t Doing Anything.” 


Hundreds of men have quit the Farmers’ 
Union because “they ain’t doin’ anything.” 
A fellow who sits down and nods and 
dreams in his local Union, expecting some- 
body else to do something for him, witnout 
effort on his part, is the fellow who quits 
because ‘“‘they ain’t doin’ anything.’’ Some- 
times a member drops out because he can't 
see any opportunity to get any benefits thru 
co-operation, and yet opportunity exists all | 
around him and he can’t see it, or refuses | 
to embrace it. Any group of farmers, who | 
buy together thru one man, can get conces- | 
sions in prices, without even leaving his own | 
town or village, which amount to a snug 
little sum on the purchases. These conces- | 
sions in prices are not granted to individuals | 
and they cannot be obtained by individuals 
purchasers, each buying in small amounts | 
to be wrapped and handed over the counter | 
by the merchant or his salesman. A _ sales- 
man can deliver a case of soda as quickly 
as he can deliver a single pound of soda, 
and the time of the salesman is a big item 
in the running expenses of the store. The 
fellow who persists in transacting his busi- 
ness face to face and refuses to permit the 
local trade agent to drive the deal for him, 
hasn’t recognized the first essential princi- 
ple of neighborhood co-operation, and he is 
the kind of fellow who can’t see any good 
in the Farmers’ Union. If you have that 
kind in your local Union you will do well to 
be patient with him and try to educate him. 
He hasn’t seen the light yet.—The Carolina 
Union Farmer. 








Take a look around your stable lot and 
premises and if there is any manure from the | 
cows or horses lying exposed to the weath- | 
er, get busy right off and haul it on to the | 
poor field. The manure from each horse or 
mule on your farm is worth about ten cents 
a day, if taken care of, but if allowed to be 
leached by a few rains or to dry out upon 
the surface soil of your stable lot, this 
value shrinks rapidly. Remember also that 
every particle of vegetable matter that has 
grown upon your farm is worth money to 
you if returned to the soil, and make up 
your mind that nothing of this kind shall 
be burned, but all must be returned to the 
soil.—Texas Farmer. 





I have been in possession of your paper 
about four years. I was hardly able to kill 
a chicken for Sunday morning breakfast, 
but by your instruction, I am able to kill 
all kind of chickens. And farming thru The 
Progressive Farmer is worth more than I 
ean tell in words.—S. W. Wallace, Greene 
County, N. C. 
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CABBAGE PLANTS| 


Thirty Million Genuine 











Our plants last winter withstood a temperature of 8 degrees above zero. They are 
grown in the open field on our farms at Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S.C., from strictly 
Long Island grown seed. 

We ship promptly, guarantee full count, safe delivery, and good strong plants, free 
from lice and disease. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas, Wakefield, Succession, 
Drumhead and Flat Dutch. 

Prices: 600 for 75c (smallest order we ship) 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 
10,000 and over at 90c per 1,000. Beet and onion plants at $1.00 per 1,000, Lettuce plants, 
Big Boston, at $2.00 per 1,000. Cash with order please. 

_ _ Write for our catalog, which points out the path that leads to success in cavbage grow- 
ing. Also our price list of Nancy Hall potato plants. 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, 
Albany, Georgia and Greenville, S. C. 














IN ALL 


| The Very Finest CABBAGE PLANTS america 


are those which we are now ready to ship in our famous 
EARLY JERSEY, CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD, SUCCES- 
SION and FLAT DUTCH varieties. 

hese plants are grown from the most carefully selected seed 
and are unusually hardy and frost proof. Seldom injured by 
even the severest cold. Every shipment positively guaranteed 
to reach you in first class condition. 

Order todsy—before the rush. Your complete satisfaction is assured. 

Prices, 1,000 to 4,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 8,000, $1.00; 9,000 to 15,000, 90c; 
16,000 to 25.000; 85c; 26,000 to 35,000, 80c; 36,000 to 50,000, 75c. Special 
e ces on larger lots. Also have fine lettuce and onion plants at same prices. 

ill be glad to name delivered prices upon request. Write for catalog. 

D. QO. TOWLES. Young’s Island, S.C. 
































WAKEFIELD’S cassace plants 


Every step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Potato, Tomato, etc.) is 
carefully planned in advance. We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 
nators of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 
time, in suitable soil, scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
Ridge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 
plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands of miles. Our prices are neither 


low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, quality considered. Send 75c for 500, $1.25 
for 1,000, $3 for 3,000, $8 for 8,000, $9 for 10,000. Cultural suggestions and full price 
list free. 
Agents Wanted. WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N. c. 
|= {3  elgl @)/-1 a 
1OO Years 
e ‘our generations of fruit tree growing experi- 
ence, boiled down, is ready for you absolutely free of hea 
,. Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 
quality. Stark Trees always pay big. The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 
feet method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 
50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 
Why don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 
_ment? All Advice Free to You. We send you free the best scien- 
tific methods of preparing your soil for biggest profits; show,you 
how to prune your trees. give you best methods of Stark cultivation; 
how to spray the Stark way. e make your orchard a winner anda 
big money maker. Write us at once for Stark Year Book, complete’ 
fruit tree =e and statistics. Write today. 
NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., R. R. No. 43, SIANA, MO, 
Stark Bro S$ A Recori Ke! Cae tions Honorable j= bole | RE 
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THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 2) Fs) 
The kind that grow—that produce larger crops. Farmers make no mistake in buying f 
MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for truck farms oF 
garden. Beans, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and otherseeds 
for all purposes. Write to-day for descriptive catalogue and 
price list. Address 2 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. 











Thoroughbred Seeds " 
The standard in the South for nearly fifty years. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Geo. Tait and Sons, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. 














COW PEAS 


Send us samples and prices, state 
quantity. 
Write for our booklet 
Field Seed Facts, its FREE 


LOUISVILLE SEED C0. 


Lo isville, - Kentucky 





The Fourth Annual State 
Farmers’ Conference 
Will Be Held at the 








Agricultural and Mechanical College 








for the Colored Race, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, from February 17th to the 22d, in- 
clusive. Lectures will be given daily on 
Soils, Fertilizers, Stock Raising, Dairying, 
Farm Crops and Fruit Growing by experts 
from the North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, and from the United States 
erent of Agriculture, Washington, 


Orchard and Grass Seed 


Direct from the producer to the consumer. 
Purity and germination guaranteed. Avoid 
a middle-man’s profit. For sale in 20 bu. lots 
or over. 


Henry F. Martin, Jr. 


MIDWAY, KENTUCKY 


‘An entire day will be devoted to Corn 
Growing and will be in charge of Mr. C. R. 
Hudson, State Agent for Farm Demonstration 


7; 99 Kills Prairie Dogs, em United States Department of Agricul- 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 














The farmers who will notify us three days 
before coming will be entertained by the 
college free of charge. 

For further information address 


President Dudley, or J. H. Bluford, Dircctor. 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


and Grain Insects. 

“The wheels of the gods 
grind slow but exceedingly small.’’ So the 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 


If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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is Due To Lime? 


On one side we show a farm, 

%, where the soil is acid and sick. 
/} The sour soil stunts the crop. 
/} The acidity will not allow legumin- 
J ous crops to grow. Such soils nev- 
er yield but a portion of the crops 
y they could if the soil were sweet. 
Until the cause is corrected, the fer- 
tilizer can never exertitsfull effect. 
7, _,Onthe other side we show a field 
7 of corn, grown in soil that is sweet. 
. Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural 
7 Lime has cor- 
Yj rectedthesoil’s 
7; acidity. 

In this soil 
were Phospho- 
ric Acid and 
yj Potash in forms 
yj that were 
Yj worthless to 
Y the crop. They 
have been 

in madeavailable. 
The lime has made the soil of the 
right consistency. The soil retains 
the moisture and plant food, and 
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A. S. LEE & SONS CO., 






feeds it to the crop. 

There are thousands of farms 
that are not producing what they 
should. 

Acidity levies 4 heavy tax upon 
the yields of thousands of farms. 

This stunting of crops is needless. 
It is afault that is easily remedied. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 





Lime Corrects Acidity. 





Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 
Lime will cause big crops of cotton, 
corn, tobacco, peanuts, cowpeas 
and soy beans to grow on soils 
that are now sick and acid. 

Beware of Acid land! Don’t let 

our soil become sour and sick, 
rom the constant use of fertilizers, 
without the use of lime. Make 
this year’s crop bigger by sweeten- 
ing your soil with Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 
rite today for booklet, free 
testing outfit, and name of nearest 
dealer, who can supply you. 


Ine., 


Richmond, Va. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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High-Grade 
Fertilizers Will Produce 


100 Bushels of Corn to the Acre > 
Each Ear Full With Sound, Plump Grain. 


All that is necessary is Interstate Chemical Corp. Fertilizer, 
good seed, proper planting and thorough working of the crop. 
Farmers who want to get the greatest yields from their soil and 
make big money out of their farms, should use fertilizers that con- 
tain the greatest amount of plant food and all the necessary ele- 


ments to produce big crops. 


When you buy fertilizer insist upon Interstate Chemical 
Corporation High-Grade Fertilizer and see 


sy the wonderful yields it produces. 


Ask your dealers. 


Interstate Chemical 
Corporation, 





CHARLESTON, S. C. LEE 
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'foods in 
isomething of a guide to 
| likely to be produced under average 
| conditions and also as to the addi- 
| tional plant foods which must be ad- 


CHEMICAL 
CORP. 





PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





IV.—FACTS ABOUT SOIL FERTILITY WHICH HAVE DIRECT 
BEARING ON THE USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


r] 





E HAVE seen in the three 
W preceding articles that soil 
fertility is influenced by 
many different factors or conditions. 


| Of some of these little is known and 


others are not entirely within the 
control of the farmer; but in regard 
to plant foods it is apparent that their 
condition is much more important 
than their quantity, since all culti- 
vated soils have sufficient plant foods 
to produce numerous crops. That is, 
the solubility of the plant foods is 


| the question of supreme importance. 
| But to dissolve the plant foods, even 


those already soluble in water, the 
soil must maintain an adequate wa- 
ter supply at all times during the 
growing season. Moreover, the con- 
dition of the soil, as regards organic 
matter, drainage and _ cultivation, 
largely determines the proportions 
of the plant food not already soluble 
in water, that will be made soluble 
and available to the crop during the 
season. 


Available and Unavailable Plant 
Foods in the Soil. 
Hopkins says that as a general 


{rule 2 per cent of the nitrogen, 1 
! per cent of the phosphorus (2.29 per 
{cent of phosphoric acid) 
per cent of the potassium (about 0.3 


and 0.25 
per cent of potash) in the soil be- 
come available to the crops during 
the season. Of course, this varies 
greatly with different soils, seasons 
and crops, but the rule is of value if 
for nothing else than to show the 
small proportions of the plant foods 


‘in the soil that become available to 


any one crop. If the amount of plant 
the soil is known, it is 
the crops 


ded, in case the quantities that the 
soil furnishes are not sufficient for 
maximum crops. For instance, a soil 


|containing 2,000 pounds of nitrogen 


per acre, would have only about 40 
pounds of nitrogen available in the 
year and this would not be more than 
sufficient for the grain and stover of 
a corn crop of 25 bushels per acre. 
The facts stated in the preceding ar- 
ticles show that a soil with 2,000 
pounds of nitrogen in the top nine 
inches of an acre will —:, not 
produce more than from 15 to 20 
bushels of corn, without addition of 
nitrogen in fertilizers. 

But there are other facts regard- 
ing the relation of plant foods to 
soil fertility and its maintenance 


| which are of more practical value as 
| regards the use of fertilizers. 


Some Facts About Nitrogen. 


First, we have seen that nitrogen 
is supplied to the soil thru the or- 
ganic matter which the soil contains. 
The small amount brought down out 
of the atmosphere by the rains is 


























It. most likely does; 
blue litmus paper and see. 


to use lime. 





Se 


most Southern soils do. 
If the paper turns pink, when left 
a few minutes in the damp ground, it will pay you handsomely 


Does Your Soil Need Lime?’ 


Test it with 


We can sell you Agricultural Lime of high grade at $3.50 
per ton, in bulk, f.o.b. cars, Saginaw, Alabama, 


Send your order or write for further information. 


Saginaw Lime & Lumber Co. 
Saginaw, Ala. 











When writtng to advertisers say, ‘“‘Isaw your advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


searcely worth considering, being 
| probably not over six or eight pounds 
per acre per season. It has also been 
| stated that the nitrogen in the or- 
ganic matter originally came from 
the air, and that the plants known 
as legumes are the only plants which 
have the faculty of taking nitrogen 
from the air and using it in their 
growth. 

This nitrogen, which only the leg- 
umes can take from the air and by 
decay of their bodies add to the sup- 
ply in the soil, has several other 
characteristics which are of the ut- 
| most importance as regards soil fer- 
tility. Tt is the only plant food that is 
readily leached from the soil; it is 
the plant food which is of most im- 
portance in the growth of the stalk 
or stem without which fruit can not 
| be produced; and it is the one plant 
|food which is too expensive to 
be generally purchased in commer- 


cial form or in fertilizers. In other 
words, it is a plant food which is 
likely to be deficient in the soil be- 
cause it is readily leached from the 
soil in the drainage waters, because 
it only comes from organic matter 
put into the soil, because it is im- 
portant to the crop and large quan- 
tities are used, and because our crop- 
ping system has tended to put lit- 
tle organic matter or nitrogen in the 
soil, and our heavy rainfall tends to 
leach large quantities out. In short, 
it is the plant food generally defi- 
cient in our soils and is too expen- 
sive to buy in commercial form. 


Get Nitrogen by Growing Legumes. 


The conclusion, therefore, is in- 
evitable that good farming and the 
intelligent and profitable use of fer- 
tilizers can contemplate no _ other 
means of supplying the needed ni- 
trogen, except thru the addition of 
organic matter to the soil and that 
this must be done by the growing of 
legumes, since they are the only 
means by which the nitrogen can be 
economically obtained from the orig- 
inal source, the air. Another fact 
equaliy important is that owing to 
the rapid and constant loss of ni- 
trogen from the soil by leaching and 
the demands of growing crops, the 
supply of organic matter, or nitro- 
gen, must be constantly added to the 
soil in large quantities to maintain a 
sufficient amount available for large 
crop yields. This is the one fact, 
which Southern agricultural practice 
has ignored, and for which we are 
now paying the just penalty in our 
small crop yields and large fertilizer 
expenditures 

Of first importance, then, in South- 
ern soil fertility is the addition of 
nitrogen to the soil thru the grow- 
ing of legumes and plowing them un- 
der or by feeding them and return- 
ing all the manure to the soil. 


Why Phosphoric Acid Should Be 
Bought. 


The other plant food which is of 
great importance in Southern soil 
fertility and in our use of commer- 
cial fertilizers is phosphoric acid. It 
is of great importance, because first, 
it is generally deficient in all South- 
ern soils. Only the stiff black soils 
of Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana and certain 
soils of central Tennessee are at all 
rich in this plant food, and these 
areas are indeed small compared 
with the areas in which it is present 
in comparatively small quantities. 
The second reason why it is of such 
great importance is, that in all sys- 
tems of farming it is removed from 
the farm in all products sold; that is, 
the supply is almost certain to be de- 
pieted still further by cultivation. 
Even when milk or animals are sold, 
considerable quantities of phospho- 
ric acid are removed, and unless 
large quantities of grains are bought 
for feeding, even livestock farming 
tends to reduce the store of phos- 
phoriec acid in the soil, altho it may 
render a larger proportion of that 


already in the soil available for 
growing crops. 
The grains or seeds’ contain 


much larger quantities of phosphoric 
acid than the straws and hays, or 
coarse feed products; but since no 
system of farming, except when large 
quantities of grain feeds are pur- 
chased, adds to the supply of this 
plant food in the soil and all sys- 
tems tend to remove it from the 
farm, its purchase in commercial 
forms becomes at once not only prof- 
itable and economical, but an abso- 
lute necessity if permanent soil fer- 
tility is to be maintained. The situ- 
ation thus far may be summed up in 
the dictum that as a general prac- 
tice no man should buy nitrogen and 
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every man should buy phosphoriv 
acid. Both are generally needed, but 
nitrogen is so expensive that it can 
be more economically obtained thru 
the growing of legumes; while phos- 
phoric acid is cheap and can be main- 
tained in the soil only thru purchase 
in commercial form. 
Potash and Lime. 


Potash is generally present in the 
soil in larger quantity than either 
nitrogen or phosphoric acid and is 
not largely removed from the farm 
in the products usually sold; there- 
fore, soil fertility as regards the sup- 
ply of potash necessary for the pro- 
duction of crops is very largely a 
matter of farming methods. It is 
generally present in sufficient quan- 
tity and is not moved in large quan- 
tities in general crops; therefore, the 
problem’ is chiefly one of making a 
sufficient portion of that in the soil, 
available to the crops. Of course, to 
those soils which are deficient in pot- 
ash, and there are such soils, and in 
all soils until sufficient can be made 
available to supply the needs of the 
crops, potash should be added in 
commercial fertilizers, which is the 
only source of additional supply. 

Lime is not often needed in larger 
quantities in our soils to supply the 
plant food needs of the crops and 
it is, therefore, not needed as a fer- 
tilizer or plant food. It is an import- 
ant factor in soil fertility because it 
corrects or prevents sourness in land 
and the legumes generally require a 
sweet soil, at least the absence of a 
sour condition of the soil, to produce 
large crops, and we have already 
stressed the necessity for the grow- 
ing of legumes in order to supply 
nitrogen, the most important factor 
in Southern soil fertility. 

All these matters will receive fur- 
ther consideration later in these ar- 
ticles, but this much seemed neces- 
sary at this time to an understand- 
ing of the articles to follow imme- 
diately on commercial fertilizers and 
their use. 


WHAT FOUR ACRES DID. 


Big Profits From Corn and Soy 
Beans. 

GIVE below the details of the cul- 

tivation and yield of a four-acre 
plat of ground cultivated by us in the 
year 1912. 

The plat of ground referred to is 
a woods lot, with 16 green trees 
growing on it. Lot has been in a 
meadow, and continuously in pas- 
ture for the last 17 years. Owing to 
the very wet season the land was not 
broken until March, but was well 
broken, and later double disked, 
smoothed, harrowed, and _ planted 





May 22, with double-row drill plant- | 


er, one grain of corn every six or 
eight inches in drill, with rows three 
feet ten inches apart, and soy beans, 
drilled with one-horse planter fol- 
Jowing the corn planter. 

The extreme wet weather prevent- 
ed us cultivating as often as we de- 
sired. It was harrowed with smooth- 
fing harrow, three times from plant- 
fing up to the time the corn was three 
inches high, and was then given 
three cultivations with a one-horse 
Spring-tooth cultivator. We intend- 
ed to have given it five cultivations 
had the weather permitted. The 
land is now almost as level as it was 
when in meadow. 

August 19, we turned nine March 
Shoats and three small pigs in the 
forn. About the first of December, 
fwe sold part of the hogs, and on De- 
eember 16, killed the remainder for 
pork, and the following day had the 
corn gathered. 

We gathered 230 bushels of corn, 
and there is enough scattered corn 
and soy beans to last the three pigs, 
which are now good-sized shoats, for 
some time, and the husks and shucks 
will make considerable feed for sheep 
and goats. The corn we gathered 
is worth 50 cents per bushel, or a 
total of $115. While we did not 
weigh the hogs when we put them in 
the ‘corn, we estimated that the nine 
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buying fertilizer. 





able to the plant. 


plant throughout growth. 


all times. 


to different crops. 
superior to wheat. 


\\ is no fertilizer. 
\ \NY 


them burn. 








What Fertilizers 





\ ~) Will Go Upon Your Land This 





Which contain Nitrogen in several forms, feed the 


Weemploy some sources 
of Nitrogen that cannot be washed away. 
The Phosphoric Acid is available to the plant at 


We use the kind of Potash salts best suited 


In real value to the plant these fertilizers are 
as superior to dry-mixed fertilizers as bread is 


The mixing of fertilizers is a task for experts. 
‘The grease must be rendered ‘out, for grease 
Besides, it makes the goods 
sticky, undrillable, and sometimes makes 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia,S.C. Spartanburg,S.C. Wilmington,N.C. Norfolk,Va. Baltimore, Md. 


You want fertilizer that will supply the Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash in forms avail- 


You want them supplied throughout growth, so that the plant will not lack (7% 
food when it needs it. You need 


“AA” Brand Fertilizers 


apiece. 
heat. 


together. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, " 


SOUTHERN FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES LOCATED AT 
Pemsacola, Fla. 


Jacksonville, Fla, 


In the chemical manufacture of fertilizers nearly - 
all of the materials except the chemical salts undergo 
chemical treatment in large revolving mixers, which Wy 
discharge into dens holding from 100 to 400 tons MY 

There they compost at a high degree of Ih 


By this process, plant foods that have been insolu- wt 

ble, become soluble, and so available to the plant. ; 
ome mixed or “dry-mixed” goods cannot equal HW 
these, because they are only crude ingredients mixed & 


Wherever “AA” Brand Fertilizers are used come 
reports of bigger crops. 
our nearest office for interesting information and the 
name of our nearest dealer. 


Year? 


Of course you are going to put back into your soil those elements that your last crop 
took out, but what brand will you use this year. 


There is as much difference in plant foods as there is in pigs or corn. 
240 Ibs. of plant food in one form may be worth 480 Ibs. in another. 


For the value of plant food depends upon its form. Analysis alone is not a safe guide in 
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head would average 125 pounds each, 
and this estimation was based on the 
weight of some of the same age that 
we had a short time prior to this. 
The average weight of the hogs when 
taken off the corn was 300 pounds 
each, based on the weight of those 
sold December 1. Hence, the total 
increase of the nine head was 1,575 
pounds, which at seven cents, the 
price received for the ones sold, 
makes the net gain of the nine hogs 
worth in money, $110.25. This add- 
ed to the worth of the corn gathered, 
makes a grand total of $225.25 
worth of feed that grew on the four 
acres, not counting what the three 
pigs ate of the gleanings that are 
left. 

We hired all the work done on this 
crop, and it cost us $20 to have the 
land broken, prepared, planted and 
cultivated. Allowing $5 per acre 
rent for the land, makes a total ex- 
pense of $40, which deducted from 
the gross receipts leaves a net bal- 
lance of $185.25. Not so bad for 
four acres of woodland in an off 
year. 


In addition to the corn and soy 
beans, we had an abundance of 
pumpkins, which furnished feed for 
the hogs. It is impossible to say 
just what the corn would have yield- 
ed per acre, but we feel sure that the 
yield was at least 100 bushels per 
acre. If the yield was as good as we 
estimated, the total cost of produc- 
tion, including the rent of land, was 
only ten cents per bushel. 

We read of enormous yields of 
corn per acre, but often the cost of 
production is so great that there is 
no clear profit. We candidly believe 
that the prizes offered in the various 
Boys’ Corn Clubs of the country 
should be based on cost of produc- 
tion and quality, as well as yield. 
This corn was the Tennessee Red 
cob, and the seed was carefully se- 
lected, in fact, has been carefully 
selected for a number of years, and 
ten ears from this four acres was 
shown at the Tri-State Fair last fall, 
and was a prize-winner. 

H. C. DAVIDSON. 

Elbridge, Tenn. 








DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 










that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
ed by 
the lead. 
ing experi. 


ment stations 
as the best and 








FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO 
Ground Rock Dept. | COLUMBIA, TENN 





THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
By Wilcox and Smith. 

A big volume full of useful matter 
for farmers. A handy reference book 
to turn to for answers to trouble- 
some questions. Price, $3.50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 















Thorou Lived Cotton Seed 
and Nitrate Fertilization 









have prepared on the Cultivation of Cotton, 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 
Director of Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
17 Madison Avenue, New York 
No Branch Offices 











There is always a big demand for the best 
grades of cotton. Grow the best lint from thorough- 
bred seed and fertilize. your plants properly with 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is just as easy and twice as profitable to feed a thoroughbred 
cotton plant as it is to feed a low-grade lint producer. 


I want you to have a valuable book, Free, which I 


























































Get in Quick! Mos mare. 


ous tailoring 
offering ever made! Be our sales- [f 
manager in your town—$250 
a month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $00 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No 
experience, no money necessary. 


We Pay Express 
on Everything 


You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. aii 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 


Write—Hurry! Sendaposal 
card right} 

away for this great free offer. Never any- 

thing like it~ Get our book of beautiful G6 


samples and full particulars— all free. : 
q You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept.233 CHICAGO, ILL. 

























We've got something up our 
sleeve for you— something 
never heard of before. 
Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 








SWELL, NIFTY SUIT ( EVERY FARMER 
| NeedsThis Book 


ASK 
FOR IT 
AT ONCE 


















cold when they hear 
about it. 


It’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about | 
it here. Everybody would | 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


iTt’S A WINNER! 

you want to know what 
we've got for agents this sea- 
son? Then simply send us a 
postal card. 
Dept. 233 


Paragon Tailoring Co., cuicaco | 












T will be fia 


























nt, on request, to any 
farmer who states the size and 
location of his farm, and about 
how many acres on it need stumping, 
boulder blasting, drainage, ditching, 
breaking up hardpan or tree planting. 
Send a postal TODAY for this 
FARMERS’ HANDBOOK No. 177, 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 
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We are making hundreds of men rich with our great plan. 
it has startled the world! Money by the barrel—free suits 
aby the dozen. The easiest way to make money 
ever devised. Asure winner, Taking orders 
for our grand tailoring from your friends is as 
% asy as rolling off alog. You can 
, 


ji, Make $10 a Day Easy! 


a AE 
mi VS /> i} Many make more. 











Don't sweat and grind will buy it/ 
free suitand easy money. Learn this quick, g 
easy way toriches. Our suits sell like hot our agents to the limit. 

cakes for $3 to $10 less than other houses. 

i Better tailoring, better proposition, better 

guarantee. letter or postal brings every- 
thing—samples, fashion plates, tape measure, 
instructions, etc. This is a gold mine for 
you. And, remember, it’s all free. 


Dress Like a Prince for Nothing! 


f One of our swell suits on your back will sell 

scores of others. Backed by our experience 

i and money, you are bound to succeed. Our 

' made-to-order suits and pants sell like wild- 

fire. You don't have to be a salesman. 

My dor’t need to be a judge of clothing. No 

experience necessary. If you want to suc- 

ceed, wear fine clothes and hear the 

jingle of the coin in your pockets, 

write for our big free offer before you 

do another thing. You can’tfail. We 

take all the risks—you can’tlose. We Prepay Express 

arges. Every garment bears the union label. 
We'll make you sich if you'll send for our great 
mn (12) 


concern on earth. 
$5%e$10 


makers! 


° M 


premiums”’ and ‘promises, 






offer N-O-W ! 


Regal Tailoring Co 421 Regal Bldg. Chicago PROGRESS TARSRING O8., 


‘Cash in Your 
Spare Time! 


If you have spare ¢7me for sale. we 


We pay big money— 
American Dollars—and back£ 


rite at once for the greatest 
offer ever made by any tailoring 


While Doing Other Work 
Join the ranks of *‘Progress’” money 
Many earn $5 to $10 a day in 

spare time. You can do as well. We show 
You you how. We pay in cash money—not in 


Send No Money— Everything is FREE 

It costs us thousands of dollarsto make 
our Free Agents’ Outfits—the handsom- fF 
est. most complete and attractivesample im 
outfits ever presented to agents. 
your name and address at once for hand 
some free outfit and full instructi 
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Send 
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Dept. 312, CHICAGO 
















Read the advertisements this week. 


















in your mouth. For sale all over the world. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 










THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
Better try a plug today. 


Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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UNCLE CORNPATCH WRESTLES WITH 
THE PARCEL POST. 








ELLO, Buddy! Happy this 
H mornin’?” asked Uncle Corn- 
patch, coming in like a gust 
of January wind. 
‘‘Happier than before you came, at 
least. What’s the news?” 
“Not much doin’ our way just now. 
‘Ceptin we’ve got a parcel post.”’ 
“That’s good. Have you used it 


; any yet?’’ 


“You bet. Used it, an’ half an 
hour o’ Jim Brown’s time, an’ a good 
supply of cuss words, an’ ’bout used 
up Mary’s temper, I think—but that’s 
all right.””. This last with a chuckle. 
“TI think Aunt Mary has a beautiful 
disposition,” said the Editor-Man, 
“especially when you remember what 
she has to put up with.” 

“That'll do, Buddy. She has; an’ 
so has yore wife; but how long do 
you reckon she’ll keep it, if you don’t 
begin to act a little more like you’d 
got your growth? I know sumthin’ 
about how aggravatin’ these fellers 
who laugh at everything ’cept them- 
selves can be. I remember when you 
come out to our place last fall’’?— 
“Well, never mind that, either. 
What about the parcel post?’ 
“Well, t’other mornin’ Mary fin- 
ished churnin’ an’ tuck it into her 
head to send a batch of butter—she’s 
mighty proud of her butter—to Jim 
an’ his wife, an’ another batch to ol’ 
Missis Huttson down in Charlotte. I’d 
been telling her, you see, what a help 
this here parcel post was goin’ to be 
in disposin’ of butter an’ eggs an’ 
truck in gineral. 

“Git that copy of the paper,’ she 
said, ‘an’ see what’ll it cost to send 
them two pounds apiece.’ 

“When we say ‘the paper,’ Buddy, 
we mean the ol’ Progressive. The 
rest we call by their right names. 
“Well, I went. an’ got it, an’ chirp- 
ed right off, ‘Two pounds o’ butter to 
Jim in town, cost 0’ mailin’ six cents. 
But if you put in enough to make it 
weigh mor’n two pounds, wrappin’ 
an’ all, it’ll cost seven cents.’ 
**Well” says she, “I’ll make it 
weigh just as nigh three pounds as 
T can, an’ put seven cents on it. Two 
pounds aint much fer Jim’s family. 
Now, how about Missis Huttson’s?” 
“How fer it is to- Charlotte?’’ 
says I. 

** “How fer?’ says she. ‘It’s a hun- 
dred an’ forty-two miles—er a hun- 
dred an’ fifty-two. I don’t remember 
which.’ 

**How much’s goin’?’ I asked. 

* ‘Jist two pounds this time.’ 

* ‘Well’, I says, gittin’ back to my 
figgers. ‘If it’s lessen a hundred an’ 
fifty miles, it’ll cost you ten cents; 
if it’s more’n that, it’ll be twelve 
cents. 

“Well, I’ll put the ten cents on 
an’ ask Jim Brown about it when he 
comes by. Now, you go out in the 
garden an’ dig a mess oO’ pa’snips, less 
you’d ruther have them cold perta- 
ters worked over fer dinner.’ 

“*Pa’snips fer mine,’ says I, an’ 
away I went. 

“When I come back, Mary’s down 
at the mailbox talkin’ to Jim. That’s 
nothin’ new, so I washed the pa’snips 
an’ waited fer her to bring the mail. 
Jist as I finished here she come on a 
trot. 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me these 
stamps wouldn’ do?’ she says bangin’ 
them two parcels o’ butter down on 
the table. 

“ ‘What’s the matter with the ding- 
ed ol’ stamps?’ says I. 

** “Jim says they’re no good fer this 
sort o’ stuff. We've got to git special 
stamps, an’ Jim says he don’t know 
how fer it is to Charlotte either. He’ll 
find out at the postoffice. He had a 
map but he can’t find it. Now don’t 
stand thar like that; he’s a-waitin’. 
Git them stamps off so’s he can go on. 

* “Well, of all the dinged foolish- 
ness thar is,’ says I, ‘this takes the 
cake. I wonder if they meant, this 





blamed parcel post for folks to use 


or fer some sort of a doggone orny- 
mint to the system.’ 

““*It won’t do any good to cuss 
about it. Hold the stamps over the 
tea-kittle spout; and don’t melt the 
butter either; an hurry, fer Jim’s a- 
waitin’ an’ it’s goin’ to rain; an’ you’d 
better send an’ git a bunch o’ these 
new-fangled stamps; an’ Jim says 
he’ll git us a map showin’ how fer it 
is to everywhere, an’ ’— 

“An’ jist then I burned my thumb 
on that danged tea-kittle an’ perceed- 
ed to express my opinion about the 
whole.parcel post business, an’ said I 
didn’t give a whoop if Jim Brown did 
git wet, an’ if ol’ Missis Huttson nev- 
er got any butter. 

“The dinged stamps would’nt come 
off either, an’ she had to do the 
blame butter up fresh; an’ it was 
rainin’ by that time, an’ Jim Brown 
settin’ thar in the buggy mad as a 
hornet. 

‘It took you a long time,’ says 
he, snappish. 

“ “You take this dollar an’ bring 
me some stamps—special stamps— 
an’ all the information thar is about 
this parcel post,’ says I. 

“When I got back to the house 
Mary was pointin’ ont in the paper 
whar it said special stamps would be 
required. 

“ *Didn’t you see that?” she asked, 
short as could be. 

““ «Ves, I did,’ says I, jest as short 
—fer my thumb was hurtin’—‘but 
I'd fergot about it.’ 

“An’ it took us both half an hour 
to cool off. 

“Now I want to know,” said Uncle 
Cornpatch, ‘“‘what’s the use of all this 
frippery anyway? Why couldn’t they 
use the same stamps they’ve allus 
used? What’s the use o’ havin’ such 
a mess o’ stuff that it takes two or 
three men to figger out what it costs 
to send a package a hundred or so 
down the road? An’ what’s the use 
of chargin’ so outlandish much fer 
a parcel that happens to be goin’ out 
o’ sight of home anyway?” 

“You’ll have to ask a wiser man 
than I am,”’ said the Editor-Man. 

“But look here, Buddy, I thought 
you was a regular parcel post crank. 
You used to preach us a sermon every 
week or so about it, an’ I wrote let- 
ters to Washin’ton till I was ashamed 
of it. Not goin’ back on your job 
air ye?”’ 

“No, not that; but I’m afraid we'll 
have to get you to write some more 
letters. Those statesmen seem to 
have been a little bit afraid you old 
hayseeds would overwork the parcel 
post if they made it too convenient.” 

“Wall, it looks a little that way to 
me. Fer be it from me to say we 
aint got the wisest men in the worl’ 
makin’ laws fer us at Washin’ton; 
but I’m a little bit afraid they fergot 
about us ol’ codgers out in the bresh 
when they was draftin’ that law, an’ 
kind o’ kept an eye out fer the mer- 
chants that’s been fightin’ it so hard. 
Mebbe, too, they winked one eye, 
kinder slow-like, at the express com- 
p’nies an’ said, soft an’ soothin’, 
‘Don’t you boys git skeered, we’re 
not goin’ to hurt you any more’n we 
have to to save our own bacon.’ I 
aint sayin’ they did, mind ye, but I 

would’n be much s’prised if it hap- 
pened about that way.” 

“Uncle Cornpatch, you’re a mind- 
reader. I’ve been thinking something 
like that myself. But if you folks 
will just keep on pegging away at 
em, we'll get the right sort of par- 
cel post yet.”’ 

“Well, you can bet I’ll do my part. 
It makes me feel kinder important to 
think I can do a little sumthin’ to 
help the kentry aside from votin’ fer 
aman who fergits all about me as 
soon as I drap my ballot into the 
box.”’ 

And Uncle Cornpatch relit his pipe, 
crammed a new bulletin which he 
had been eyeing, into his pocket, and 
went his wav. 
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Still Time to Visit the Great Corn 
Exposition. 

GREAT opportunity to Southern 
farmers is offered in the Fifth 
National Corn Exposition which is 
now being held at Columbia, South 
Carolina. This is an opportunity to 
gain a comprehensive view of the ag- 
ricultural progress and development 
of the nation; to become intimately 
familiar with the agricultural pro- 
ducts, methods and conditions of va- 
Tious sections; to study and learn 
vital principles in agriculture which 
may be reflected in improved agri- 
cultural processes and more profit- 
able farming; and to gain many new 
ideas and ideals relating to the so- 


Many people do not understand 
the purpose, scope and content of the 
National Corn Exposition, having an 
indefinite idea that it is merely a 
great corn show, in which corn is 
the only agricultural product exhib- 
ited. The National Corn Exposition 
fis in reality a great agricultural uni- 
versity, dealing in a fundamental 
manner with practically every phase 
of agriculture and having as its pri- 
mary purpose-the teaching of prin- 
ciples, facts and truths in improved 
agriculture, and the demonstration 
of how these principles may be prof- 
itably and satisfactorily applied to 
every-day farming. In this same 
fundamental manner, it deals with 
the social side of rural community 
life. 

There are several clearly-defined 
factors which combine to make the 
National Corn Exposition the edu- 
cational agricultural event that it is. 
Educational exhibits from 27 States 
compose one of these factors. These 
are not advertising or exploitive ex- 
hibits in any sense of the word. They 
are made up at the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations of 
these various States, and are pre- 
pared for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing, in graphic form, the results of 
their experimental, research and in- 
vestigational work along all lines of 
agricultural endeavor. In this way 
many fundamental truths, and prin- 
ciples which if followed in everyday 
farming would place this vital in- 
dustry on a higher and more prof- 
itable plane than ever before, will 
be set out clearly and graphically, to 
enable the visitor readily to grasp 
the lessons taught. 

Another factor is contributed by 
the exhibit from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment hasat the coming Exposition the 
biggest and most comprehensive ex- 
hibit it has ever placed at any expo- 
sition. This, also, deals in a funda- 
mental manner with vital problems 





of farm life. In addition, it gives a 
broad and comprehensive survey of 
the extensive work which is being 
carried on by this department. 

Individual exhibits come up to the 
National Exposition thru successful 
competition in the State shows. This 
process eliminates mediocre samples, 
and insures an aggregate of exhibits 
of particular merit, representing the 
best from each State. 

One series of exhibits is especially 
devoted to the various problems of 
Country community work, 
the improvement of the rural school, 
and church, the improvement of the 
farm home, and various other prob- 
lems of this nature will be careful- 
ly handled. Lectures, conferences, 
and round-table talks for the discus- 
sion of various phases of agricultu- 
ral work and rural life form an im- 
portant part of the program. 

The exposition will continue more 
than a week yet, and nearly every 
day during this time will be devoted 
to some special phase of work in 
which the farmer is involved in an 
economic or social way. Bach of 
these days will have a special pro- 
gram of speakers and events, ad- 
dressed to the problem under con- 
sideration. 

The National Corn Exposition pre- 
gents to the Southern farmer an op- 
portunity to study improved agricul- 
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HIGH GRADE MIXED FERTILIZERS 
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Especially Compounded for Southern Conditions 





For years there has been an insistent d 


lizers. 


Farmers wanted formulas that suited their soils and crops. They wanted them 
made out of the best materials such as the 


themselves. 


They wanted them ready mixed in 


or put into the drill. 


So this year we are offering a few brands of ready mixed fertilizers, 


We are making them of the best materials that the fertilizer industry knows. 














~~; 


Darlington Guano. 


our mixed goods. 


y would buy if they were mixing them 


perfect condition ready to be spread broadcast 


We are mixing them to suit the soils and crops of the South, to be available 


throughout the growth of the plant, and to supply the foods need- 
ed for the development of both stalk and fruit. 


Here are a few of our leading brands. You will find that 


they are mixed just as you would have mixed them if you did the 
work yourself. 


Morcoe Guano........................ 8-4-4 


Coe-Mortimer’s M.H.G...__ sesee Deaed 


Write us for prices and full information about 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


CHARLESTON, §S. C. 


emand for us to make ready mixed ferti- 



















tural methods, to come in contact 
with farmers from other sections, 
and to understand the work they are 
doing. The Southern farmer cannot 
afford to fail to visit the exposition 
while it is in the South, bringing this 
great opportunity to his door. 
J. EDWIN BRUNSON. 
Columbia, S. C. 





Save the Winter Rain. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


absorb or take in moisture. If the 
subsoil did not take in some of the 
rainfall it would be as dry one time 
as another, except as influenced by 
the water brought up from below 
by capillary action, which we know 
is not the case. 

Again, Mr. Prince states that a soil 
broken 12 inches will hold four 
times as much moisture as one brok- 
en three inches deep, before washing: 
will begin. We think this is also a 
mistake. If the last three inches of 
soil contains as much organic matter 
as the top three inches, which is prac- 
tically never the case, and if the sub- 
soil is the same in each case and 
many other conditions are the same, 
which is not likely to be true, then 
the statement may hold good; but, 


we think it over-stating the proposi- 
tion to say that an average soil, 
broken 12 inches deep will hold four 
times as much rain before beginning 
te wash as will a soil broken three 
inches deep. The amount taken up 
by the subsoil will certainly not be 
four times as much in the one case as 
in the other and that alone will dis- 
turb the working of the rule. -The 
point which it is important _to hold 
on to is that soils broken 12 inches 
deep will wash much less, under the 
usual conditions of rainfall, than 
those broken only three inches deep. 





Farmers with limited experience 
wishing to install a saw mill will do 
well to purchase an inserted-tooth 
saw, as they are much easier kept 
up by a novice than the old style 
solid-tooth circular saw, which re- 
quires “‘gumming”’ as well as sharp- 
ening. Twenty minutes’ time will 
suffice to put in a full set of brand 
new teeth in inserted-tooth saw, and 
they only cost three cents each. Any 
of the saw 
vertised in The Progressive Farmer 
will be only too glad to furnish any 





mill manufacturers ad- | 


style and make of saw along with | 


their complete 
Fant. 


“rigs.’—-H. Eugene 








MADE TO ORDER v 
Linings and Trimmings 
Guaranteed for Two Years 
Amazing low price for a suit 

made to your individual measure 

from your choice of cloth in latest 
fashionable style, guaranteed to fit 
ly. € We send big selection 
of cloth samples Free and save you 
half. Don’t buy a suit or overcoat any- 
where at any price until you see our samples 
and wonderfal offer. Everything guaranteed, 


The Capitol Tailors, Dept.s342. , Chi 





who qualify. Ride 
To Students around taking or- 
ders in “Coey Flyer’—6 cylinder—5 


passenger car. We teach you to make 
big money in tag 










no experience neces- 
oars ‘iret lesson 
FREE to everyone 
answering this ad. 


School of Motoring O77 
Dept. 105 


1424-1426 Michigan Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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$9,000 offered for certain inven- 
VF tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 





CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
Washin 
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It means something to have been on the market since the be- 
ginning of the Spraying Material Industry over 24 years ago— 
as we have. 

If you believe one Spraying Material is as good as another? 
If you think that one brand differs from another in name only? 

Then we are wasting our time and our money manufacturing 
“TION BRANT” SPRAYING MATERIALS which are the highest 
quality that can be produced. 

There are as many best spraying materials on the market as 
there are concerns to advertise, but in spite of all this competition 
Lion Brand Spraying Materials are being sold in larger quantities 
each year. 

We are specialists, manufacturing nothing but insectisides and 
fungicides, and have always sold them under the same LION 
BRAND. If you paid ten times the price you could buy none better. 


Don’t experiment use 
Blanchard’s “Lion Brand” 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


They have been the standard for more years than any 
this line has been in business. 


other manufacturer in 


“LION BRAND” Arsenate of Lead “LION BRAND” Grafting Wax 
“LION BRAND” Pure Paris Green “LION BRAND” Sticky Binding 
“LION BRAND” Lime-Sulphur Solution “LION BRAND” Weedicide 

“LION BRAND” Bordeaux Mixture “LION BRAND” Powdered Tobacco 
“LION BRAND” Kerosene Emulsion “LION BRAND” Insect Powder 
“LION BRAND” Whale Oil Soap “LION BRAND” Cattle Content 
“LION BRAND” Pure Powdered, Helebore And a number of Specialities 


WE MAKE A SPRAY TO DESTROY EVERY INSECT ENEMY AND FUNGUS 

DISEASE OF TREES, VINES, SHRUBS, PLANTS and VEGETABLES. 

* It is impossible for fruit growers and vegetable gardeners to get crops that 
can be profitably sold without using Insecticides and Fungicides, and those who 
grow profitable crops do use them and know it pays to do so. 

The great thing in a successful fight against insect enemies is to destroy the 
first hatching of the season. If they get the start your work is so much the 
harder. You cannot afford to take chances on Insecticides you know nothing 
about—you must have “LION BRAND” that are‘always pure, fresh and cer- 
tain in results. 

We want every fruit grower, every vegetable grower, 
valuable shade trees and shrubbery to have a copy of 


OUR FREE SPRAYING BOOKLET 


WHEREIN WE EXPLAIN WHY AND HOW SPRAYING INSURES LARGER 
CROPS AND_ BETTER QUALITY. Just send us your name and address and 
we will send you a Free copy at once 


every one -who has 


Blanchard’s products are sold by 
if your dealer cannot supply them. 
and take no other. 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO. 


596 Hudson Terminal, New York. Factories: New York and St. Joseph, Mich. 


CLOVER 


dealers and agents everywhere, or direct, 
Look for the “LION BRAND” Trade Mark 














Get bis | Our New Wonderful Book Entitled [| Exch soil 
of Clover **Clover and How to Grow It’? —|_Your Crops 











Thousands of farmers have not been able to get a clover 

*‘catch’’ in the last few years, They have wondered why. Our 
book tells you. Itis fullof @ Cash Money @ inf 
Tells you how to putin the necessary bacteria that your soil 
lacks on accoun tof continual cropping and howthe soi1is in- 
oculated. This process provides the necessary bacteria that 
draw the nitrogen from the air, that youlack, Send for it. 


Clover wonderfully enriches the soil, We can help you to get 
a fine stand of clover—tell you how te meet your particular soil 
No cost or obligation on your part. We spend 
fortunes to tell farmers about ‘‘Nitragin’’ inocebatiCn, Our 
book ‘Clover and How to Grow It’’ is free to you though the 
information it containsis worth hiindredsof dollars to farm- 
ers. Getthe big @ Cash Money 8 crops. Make your oatand 
Send 10c in stamps to cover postage and handling. corn land yield donble crops. Send for this new original 
Why not starta soil enriching campaigu on your farm? |!- book mow. Enclose 10 cents to cover postage and handling. 


@GALLOWAY-BROS.-BOWMAN CONIPANY, Box 674 H, Waterloo, lowe 


CABBAGE: PLANTS 


Millions! Frost Proof! 
1000, $1.00; 2000, 85c per 1000; 3 to 5000, 75c per 1000; 6 to 10,000, 70c 
per 1000 








All Leading Varieties: Large amounts or car-loads a _ matter 
of correspondence, 21 years in this business and doubles into 
millions every year now. My, shipments cover all the South- 
ern States. No better plants in America. Thousands of satis- 
fied patrons. Raised on Atiantic Coast Island. Set on the 
north side of ridge up to leaves is best. 
athem. Promptshipment. Ex.low. Satisfaction or money re- 
turned. Office at Rich Square, N.C. Cash Please. Refer to 
Rich Square Bank. 


JAKE LASSITER. 


—Don’t Sell Cotton Seed 
—And Don’t Exchange for Meal and Hulls. 








No weather will kill | 
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ALTAMONT RANGE EQUIPMENT. 


Tools Mr. Worden ite Found to 
Save Labor and Make Money. 





OOD wagons with good boxes 
are one of our important tools. 
An open shed with galvanized iron 
roof (between two buildings) that 
we can drive two wagons in at a 
time, or a load of hay or grain in 
“catching weather,’’ and with strong 
gates to keep out stock, shelters the 
wagons when not in use. A wagon 
exposed to weather, without paint, 
and minor repairs neglected, will de- 
teriorate about as fast when idle as 
when used. 

A good wagon kept in repair and 
well painted, kept under shelter 
when not in use, will last a lifetime, 
I knew one used 50 years and is 
good still. 

The handy low-wheel, wide-tire, 
(four inches) wagon is indispensable 
|on a farm, saves half the work in 
hauling, loading, unloading, etc. So 
we keep two of them. - 

We use a combination rack and 
bed on them also—14 feet long; 
sides of box 1% x8 inches; three. sets 
of arms (2x4—flive feet six inches 
long) tapering at both ends, cross 
them in the box and tolt thru each 
pair at the center line. A _ slight 
gain cut in sides of box near the bot- 
tom to catch the points of arms holds 
them in place. Two pieces (1x6x14) 
on each side of bed bolted to the 
arms and a standard bolted to the 
end board in front to hang the lines 
on, complete a handy rack that can 
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Wrenchless 


Upright Plow Stocks are fast replacing 
all others. 


SIMPLER, STRONGER, BETTER. 
Farmers Merchants 


Write us for Circulars, Testimonials and 
Prices. 


Marlboro Plow Stock & 


Implement Co. 
Clio, Marlboro Co., S. C. 


THE CLIO SWEEP 


“The Sweep With the Round Corners” 











Trade (™. P. S.&1.Co. ) Mark 


We Are the Originators and the Genuine Can Be 
ad Only From Us. 


Farmers-Merchants 


The Clio Sweep like most other good things 
is being imitated and this season the genuine 
Clio Sweep will be marked as above. 

See that you get the genuine. 

Write us for literature. 











be taken off and put on by one man 
in two or three minutes. 
as useful as any wagon box, being 
low down, long and wide; 
for hauling wood, manure, stone, si- 
lage, ete. A set of dumping plank, 
2x6, 12 feet long for bottom and two 
pieces 2x10—12 feet, or 2 inches by 
12 inches for sides. The ends of 
these should be cut away in half on 


to make them easy to dump when 
hauling gravel, stone, wood, manure 
and road work. 

Thesa save three-fourths 
work of unloading. 
platform to scrape hogs on at butch- 


of the 


form for handling corn, beside the si- 
lage cutter and many other uses on 
the farm. 

The 70-bushel manure spreader 
with large, wide-tired wheels hoids 
two wagon loads. With four-horse 
team and one man to drive, will 
spread manure far more evenly than 
any mak can by hand and do it in 
one-fourth the time that two men 
could. So we get better results with 
less expense, and is one of the best 
things on wheels to stir things up. 

We use the best chilled plows, ten, 


steel plows. The chilled plows wear 
fraction of what the steel does. 

For greensward and rooty 
ground, we use rolling coulters. They 


can be turned shorter, and I think, 
much easier on teams. The big 24- 
inch cutaway with four good mules 
will cut about five feet wide and 





In the first case you are robbing your soil, rendering it unable to produce 
profitable crops, and in the second, you have no assurance that the oil-mill 
products are not baked to death and almost worthless as a plant food. 

Use a GARDNER Crusher and Distributor, and then—and only then— 
will you be sure that you get the full benefit of their fertilizing qualities. 
The hopper-has two cempartments and will distribute kainit, acid, or fertilizer 
along with the crushed seed, the amount of both being regulated by a guage. 

The GARDNER CRUSHER AND DISTRIBUTOR crushes the seed, sows both 


crushed seed and fertilizer in 
Want a Live Agent in Every County. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


J. A. Gardner Farming Utensil Co., Greenville, N. C. 


the drill, and lists the ground at one operation. 


We 





| four to six inches deep. It is also 


|ing old pastures, etc..—a powerful, 
popular, profitable tool. 

We also use disk and harrow free- 
|ly before planting, the easiest and 
best time to cultivate, kill weeds, 
areate and sweeten soils. A crop 





A Bright New Book of 180 Pages for 1913 


Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 
ree of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 










| cultivated (or more). 

| A good roller is a valuable and 
| economical tool. Grain, grass or 
; roots thrown up by frost, if well roll- 
|ed as soon as dry enough to work, 
will be greatly benefited. Rolling 





vine ies 


We use ours as | 


12 and 14 inches, and find them bet- | 
ter and much cheaper than the all | 


A SPRAYER 


The bed is | 


is handy | 


one side (3 inches by 4 inches), thus | 


ering time, also as temporary plat- | 





longer and repairs cost only a mere | 


new | 


are indispensable there for good 
work. 

To keep things stirred up still 
more, we have several disk harrows 
—some plain, some cutaway or 
notched. All the larger ones are | 
provided with pole trucks, which | 
take all the load off teams’ necks, 


good for rooty new ground, re-seed- 


planted on well prepared soil is half | 


Marlboro Plow Stock and Implement Co. 
Clio, Marlboro Co., S. C. 
























Spray Your 
Fruit Trees and 
Vines with the 


Comet 
Sprayer 


We have demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of farmers and { 
fruit growers that a heavy, 
clumsy apparatus is not nec- 
cessary and that the Comet 

Pump, costing only $3.50 to 
$4.00, will pig tree as effect- 
m ually as any rayer on the 
market, and we claim superiority bs simplicity, 
durability, price, effective work k and ease o 
operation. All Brass. Double Acting, Throws 
continuous stream 60 feet or spray as fine as a 
mist. The fruit saved from one choice tree 
will more than pay you for the sprayer. 

We can please you and a postal card will bring 
you full particulars: Agents Wanted. Address 


The H.'‘B. Rusler Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 22 (2) Johnstown, Ohio 


Price, $3.50 
to $4.50 


Agents 
Wanted 
























“New Star” Corn Planter 
YY Hopper 

> >. iT : 

sides of , aE 

Beware of im- 

our name cast 


b Big 1913 Improvement 
You see every grain as 
Fertilizer 
the row or in 
itations, the 
on the lid. 


New Fertilizer Feed and 
it drops. Corn-Peas-Beans 
on the 
the row. 
genuine has 
ASHTON STARKE, Richmond, Va. 











“SIXTY SPEED’’ Engines 


The greatest gasoline engines built today 





1 3-4 Horse, on truck - $50.00 
3 Horse, on truck - - $71.00 
Without truck $7.00 less. 


ASHTON STARKE, Richmond, Va. 


Hauling 
Test 


Try Them 30 Days 
Send i measure of wagon skeins and 
we'll ship you a set of Empire Steel waeels 
to fit—so that you may prove that / 


Drudgery of High WHE And 
ave 25% of The Draft 
If not satisfied afte testing 30 days, return them at 
our expense your trial costs nothing. Write Soday for 
Empire wheel k and free trial offer, alse ask abo! 
introductory offer on 1913 Empire Handy Wagons, 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY, Box 941, Quincy, ll. 
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meadows in the spring puts small 
stone and sticks down into the soil 
and will save mowing machine and 
horsepower greatly. A neighbor, 
one of the best and most successful 
farmers I ever met, rolled all grain 
when it was six to ten inches high. 
J have known him to roll oats when 
12 inches high, and he always had 
good crops. The roller should be 
made in two or three sections to 
give it flexibility. 

For planting corn and beans, we 
use a two-horse checkrow planter 
with fertilizer attachments. Also 
several one-horse planters for small 
fields, etc. With these we can peg- 
ulate the seed dropped, fertilizing 
and covering as we wish, so save 
seed and get uniform planting as 
wanted. For grain two Superior seed 
drills with fertilizer and grass seed 
attachment are employed. No man 
can sow by hand and get a uniform 
seeding or covering with the harrow. 
The drill does both—sows a definite 
and uniform amount of seed and fer- 
tilizer, which is of great importance 
for good results, and covers uni- 
formly. ‘ 

For grain, seeds and rape on small 
pieces we use the Cahoon hand seed- 
ers. We just walk and turn a crank 
—the machine does all the work. 

For our first cultivation after 
planting, we use a weeder on our 
corn and beans. We use it and a 
smoothing harrow with teeth set 
back some, and run both with and 
across the rows—clears out grass 
and weeds in the rows. 

For deep cultivation, the two- 
horse riding cultivator is used. One 
man and a light team will do more, 
and do it better, than two men can 
possibly do with any one-horse rig, 
and they can be set to any desired 
depth, and a man is not worn out at 
nicht walking. Neither need we 
tear out all the roots of one hill and 


miss the next one entirely. For 
later, shallow culture and _ dust 
mulch, we, on cultivators, put in 


sharp harrow teeth, or use small 14- 
teeth cultivators when corn is too 
late for two-horse work. 

Then the mowing machines are of 
the’ best and a self-dumping horse 
rake. There will be mules and 
horses long after I am dead, so I will 
let them do all the work possible. 
Many use a loading machine for hay 
also. As we raise more grain, corn, 
beans, roots, and feed more silage, 
we omit the hay loaders, but use a 
horse hay-loader in alhour large 
barns. One big mule or two light 
ones will unload for two or three 
teams to haul in, and not be worked 
hard at all. 

The self-binder and corn harvester 
and binder are used on Altamont 
Range a great deal. One man and 
three good mules will cut more corn 
and bind it than four or. five men 
cut by hand. 

Then we have the silage cutter 
(eight to ten tons capacity) which is 
one of the big things, and with it 
and the silos easily doubles the feed- 
ing value of our corn and soy bean 
crops. I would not think of wintering 
ten or 15 head of stock (cattle espec- 
ially) without the silos. Our mules, 
mares and hogs get silage. All like 
it and thrive on it. After filling si- 
los, if we have a surplus of corn we 
snap the ears off and run the stalks 
thru the silage cutter when fairly 
dry and blow it into a mow. We 
like it far better so than shredded. 

Then the little three-horge gaso- 
line engine (and 28-inch buzz saw) 
for cutting wood, pumping, cutting 
straw and corn stalks. A _ portable 
forge, anvils and blacksmith tools, 
save many trips to town. The emery 
or carborundum grinder, with one 
man, will grind sickles or cut down 
a thick tool, axe, pick or mattock in 
one-fourth the time the grindstone 
will, with two hands using it, with 
care not to heat the tools and draw 
temper, finishing a fine edge and 
smoothing on the grindstone after- 
wards. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 


V.-C. Factories Located at 
Convenient Shipping Points 
as Shown on Map. 


Increase Your Yields Per Acre of All Crops—Reduce Your 
Labor and Producing Cost and Make Bigger 
Profits This Year by Using | 


Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizers 


Thousands of farmers learned in 1912 what many, many thousands already knew— 
that Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers are more than ordinary fertilizers. 
and-a-half bales of cotton to the acre is not impossible, nor 100 bushels of corn per acre 
so very difficult with up-to-date farming methods, frequent cultivations and workin 
of the crop, and several applications of V.-C. Fertilizers. 
these excellent fertilizers the average yields of Tobacco, Wheat, Oats, Fruit, Rice, 
Peanuts and Truck can be often easily increased from fifty to a hundred per cent. 
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High-Grade 


That at least onee 


That with the use o 





/ S 





BY 





~) 


great saving in freight and time by 
Fertilizers are perfect. 


_ There are sound, logical reasons why you should use Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. 
periences of others—more farmers use V.-C. Fertilizers successfully than any other brand in the country. 
Our Factories and Shipping Points are so well distributed over the country that your dealer should effect a 


They are scientifically and perfectly mixed of the highest-grade materials, and reach 
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SAVE TIME BY ORDERING 

V..C. FERTILIZERS OF YOUR LA. 
DEALER, AS WE HAVE A FAC. 

TORY NOT VERY FAR FROM HIM a 


The proven ex 


ordering Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. Our facilities for making V.-C. 
you in perfect mechanical condition. Granted that you 
use good seed and cultivate properly, there is only one 
thing necessary for you to make a banner crop this year— 
that is the liberal use of V.-C. High-Grade Fertilizer. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1913 FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK OR ALMANAC 





and learn more about good fertilizers. You should preserve this 








book carefully when y2u receive it, for it contains a mine of ine 
: ” : y) 
formation which will mean dollars and cents to you. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


2c Box 17, RICHMOND, VA. 








These Cultivators can be used as either 
8 or 4-tooth (or shovel) side working cul- 
tivators, also in any of the shapes or 
styles a 5-tooth cultivator can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or shovels and 
attach the discs; either 4, 6 or 8 may be 
used at a time; they will throw dirt eith- 
er to or from the plants or rows; in fact 
they can be set to work in any position 
can be used and at any desired 
depth from 1 to 4% inches. 


2% 









a. dise 
















Six disc go between feet wide 


and up. 
Eight disc go between rows 3% feet 
wide and up. 





Instant adjustment with expanding 
lever for wide or narrow rows. (Will open 
out to 5 feet.) 

The discs being small and close together 
and so very light, also working shallow 















Tullahoma, Tenn. 





THOROUGH CULTIVATION 


Saving Timé and Labor and Making Money Farming With 


THE FRANK BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATORS. 





time doing twice to three times the 
amount of work that could be done with 
any otler one-horse cultivator. 

They are suitable for cultivating all 
kinds of crops, especially tobacco. Can 
also be used for a one-horse disc harrow. 

The patent disc attachments will fit to 
and work on any ordinary 5-tooth culti- 
vator. 

Can furnish either 6 or 8 disc attach- 
ments, or both in one as a combination 
if desired. 


One trip completes a whole middle. 


and revolving fast, cause very easy draft 
and one smal horse carries eight discs at 
a time easily enough, while at the same 


FRANK BEASLEY, — 


524 N. 24th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


For prices or further information write 
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JOIN TOGETHER AND BUY A 
Sepa eaebi! lalallala eee eee 


: ' in 
A Perfect : Here’s Another Chance For Neigh- 


borhood Co-operation—Economy 
of Traction Plowing IHustrated. 
Separator 
eye 
Oiling 
System 


In a machine which is operated at the 
speed required for a cream separator, 
perfect oiling is very necessary. 

The new system of De Laval 
automatic oiling provides for a constant 
and liberal supply of CLEAN oil toevery 





FEW days since, in co-operation 
with some implement represent- 
atives and railway agents, we held a 
plowing demonstration in Mecklen- 
burg County. The machinery and 
implements used were two 30-horse- 
power oil tractor-engines, each one 
pulling four 26-inch disks. By act- 
ual measurements the disks ran nine 
inches deep. After the engines and 
plows were adjusted, they ran for 
three or four hours plowing at the 
rate of four-fifths of an acre per 


wearing surface of the machine at all times. There are no oil fm |Our oF eight acres per ten-hour 
holes to fill up with dirt or perhaps to be neglected altogether, ae * ; 
and every part is supplied with clean oil from the oil reservoir The engines, each, burn 2% gal- 
automatically and constantly. lons of kerosene per hour, or 25 gal- 
In other, so-called, automatic oiling systems some of the parts lons per day, costing $2.50. -Allow- 
have to be oiled by hand and no provision is made for getting rid of ing $2 per day for the operator of 
dirt that may get into the oil from the outside or of small particles the engine and $1 per day for a man 
of metal which come from wear, sothatafter a short time the oil sup- to guide the plows, we have a cost of 


ply becomes foul and injurious to the finely adjusted wearing parts. a ee See Loews 
extra for incidentals, we have eight 


C acres of stiff clay broken properly 
D A A ream nine inches deep at a total cost of $5, 
62% cents per acre. 
E. ke y L. Separators 9° | 
P aan We do not mean by this argument 
have the only automatic oiling system which provides for a to say that every farmer pica 
constant supply of fresh oil and, at the same time, the constant equip himself with such an outfit as 


discharge of the used oil together with all worn ‘metal particles that described, for it would not be 
or dirt which may have gotten into the used oil. a wise or economical thing to do in 


The perfect system of De Laval lubrication means an easier a large number of cases. But we do 
running and a much longer wearing machine. Visit the local know that if several farmers in a 
De Laval Agent and ask him to explain the advantages of De community would co-operate in pur- 
Laval automatic oiling. chasing such an outfit, they could 


do much more effectual and cheaper 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions - i e 
are ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should breaking than many of them are now 
have. ailed free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1918 De Laval doing. Harrows were also attached 
catalog also mailed upon request. Write to nearest office. 


THE De LavaAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


to these plows part of the time, thus 
doing the two operations at the same 
time, and still more reducing the act- 
ual cost of breaking. 

To do the same amount and kind 
of work with horses, it would re- 
quire 12 horses (not scrubs) three 
to each disk, and four men or one to 
each disk plow. To accomplish this 
is my first Buggy advertising in periodicals. | My Leader $5450 feat with one-horse plows, two of 


This : ; 
TI have put it here because I want the people of the South f fer 1913 them running in the same furrow 


to know that they can buy just as good a Buggy in the sxhind the foremost one, it would re- 

South asin the North. You can buy it cheaper because “J : beh a t Se Meir 12 

of the Gifterence in the frelght rate. And se J want to tell : t quire at least 12 horses and 12 men. 
er 0 8 paper about my famous “Blue Grass” ao , , y 

Dugries and thy bonded puarantes of Veedietention of MOUS? \ , One has only to compare the cost to 


th 
back—including the freight both ways.” But Ican’t tell it ‘ SHI perceive the advantage of labor-sav- 
all here, so I want you to have rn ; ing machinery. 


MY BIG BOOK OF B GGY BARGAINS—FREE \ Furthermore, a good farmer with 
you $25 oF more.on any Busey ny beara mado: how X ean sors (\\ SEE) > 2 we some mechanical ingenuity, can use 
Paty gy dee ru DOLE Kow. ROY the engine for threshing grain, cut- 
D. T. BOHON 223 Main Street Harrodsb ; K (NY ting wood, pumping water, road- 
: mtr Ta as making and other such purposes. We 
do not intend to discourage the use 
of horsepower. Many farmers, who 
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Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price will never use an engine of any kind, 
We can supply, f. 0. b. cars at works at Sherwood, Tenn., ground limestone, need one or two more good heavy 
98.19 per cent calcium carbonate, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots in bulk. horses. It is power we are contend- 

At $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the best and ing for. We must do more work per 


cheapest form of lime for most soils. day if we would get bigger profits 


GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. || from the farm. 
Raleigh, N.C. C. R. HUDSON. 


Moore County Farm Lands) 6 Your tosacco sEep 


CLEANED. 

727 acres of undeveloped land, 2 miles from Keyser and 4 miles from Aberdeen. get 
No waste land. 600 acres level land can be put into one field. Nice creek on back |The North Carolina Department of 
side, which affords splendid pasturage. Price, $11 per acre, Agriculture Will Clean Seed Free 

274 acres of land on railroad, between Pinehurst and West End. Small house For Any North Carolina Farmer. 
and clearing. Ideal location and good proposition, at $11 per acre. ae 

150 acres undeveloped land, 3. miles of Southern Pines, near Lindley peach orchard. HE tobacco crop of the State may 
Two railroad sidings within mile of tract. Lies exceptionally well and best quality of be increased many times, the 
Jand. Price, $12.50 per acre. care of the crop made easier, and 

Terms can be arranged on above. All these tracts will bear fullest investigation. higher prices received if cleaned 
Land here will produce as well as land in other communities selling for $75 and $100 ‘ 
per acre. Climate is unsurpassed; best sand-clay roads in the State. Church and seeds are planted. _Hundreds of our 
school facilities good. Write me, or better, come an@ see. farmers are realizing this and are 


S li heir tobacco seed to the De- 
=. Te McKEITHEN, Aberdeen, NI. Cc. saret 7 ia t > phe 
Georgia Farm Lands 


ed, for which there is no charge. 
: be more fully appreciated we shall 
In no portion of America will you find opportuni- . . ae’. 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average state what several farmers say con- 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 


























That the merits of cleaned seed may 


Write today for our Guide Book, “Georgia” and cerning their experience. 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- ar y 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains N One farmer from Durham County 
advertised. says, “‘The tobacco seed I had clean- 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY , rrj . 
204 Realty Trust Building, : Atlanta, Ga. ed by the Department of Agriculture 


last year I gave to 125 farmers, and 


You can plant with perfect 











safety from now till some i 
rT 3 W ”? * ; ~ find them all more than pleased with 
NO IS THE TIME time in m pega brn “rh rr al the seed. t want to say I find a great 
oe et: er you place order the be 3 7 Ae aes r 
To order tte sade Perret youy tter differenre in the results where seeds 
sg tg, and illustrated J. , Lindley Nursery ete tog ret stronger lants, and 
booklet, giving full information and prices, : Company i ES gids es Pa cover, ms a. AR; 
to ve no small inferior ants. 
, y : sd ‘ Box 106 
FRANKLIN PLANT FARM, ING., “Goce ¢ iv 
hemes ag MS tg ie = ay POMONA, N. C. Second, the tobacco lives better, 













THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
























PURE 
SEEDS FREE 


are yours in one of Galloway's 
great bargain offers — a 50-cent 
collection free. Send 10 cents for 
acking and mailing. The name 
alloway stands for ‘‘bargain’® 
and quality, This is an extra spe- 
cial Galloway bargain. 

EST THEM FREE 
Prove at our exper.*e that these are the greatest seeds 
onearth. The Coliection contains one ca ae 

Ch jon Pickle CG bers; Match- 
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Tomatoes; Prize Head Let- 
tuce: Southport White Globe Onions; 
Large G. B. Mixed Sweet Peas, 
All come in a big Coupon Envelope 
which is returnable as 25 Cents jj 
in cash on future orders of Hi) 
$1.00 or more. Send now, Ht MH 


wt 
WH 
GALLOWAY SELLS OWLY™ | 
BEST SEEDS 


—No seconds or thirds—absolutely only the 
highest first grade. The Agricultural Stations 
warn you against store seeds which lay around on 
shelvesand getstale, Buy fresh from growers and 
get live seeds —seeds that put new money into your 
bank roll. Every garden owner and farmer needs 
OUR NEW SEED BOOK 
JAMMED WITH SEED FACTS 
Tells you just exactly what you want to know about these 
seeds, just how to plant them, just how to compare them 
with other seeds. It tells you Why our seeds are genuine, 
pure bred, true to name, tested, sure to grow. grea’ 
additional feature is found in the field articles by a 
great national seed expert. Prof. M. L. wman, 
formerly professor farm crops at Iowa Agricultural 
College. This book is filled with handsome iilus- 
trations which show the largest selection of 
pure bred garden, flower an@ field seeds of 
extra special grade. The book costa 
fortune to produce but you can 
enjoy it in your home FREB 
of all charge, 


































WRITE 
AT ONCE 


for this great New Seed Book. Enclose 10 cts. to cover packin: 
and mailing and we will send you Free the magnificent 50-Cen' 
collection of top-noteh Vegetable Seeds. Send now—don't wait, 
Galloway Bros-BowmanCo. Seed Specialists, Box 676 C,Waterloo, ta, 
EE EEL ALK LE, LS SETI TR 
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These 2 Great pm 
Books Will Reduce 
Your Building Expense 


ificent, big 176-page Catalog of 


yp, A ma: 
Millwork and Building material ae 
pictures of 8,000 money-saving bargains. 
handsome Pi: di 





s an Book of Modern Homes— 

ti showing 50 splendid views and floor plans of 
“houses and barns priced from $360 to $6000. 
Don’t pay dealers’ prices—deal direct with us, ~ 


yy eet our wholesale prices and save money. 4 
Complete Glazed with Five 
Bor Rows of 6-in, gm. Made of $189 
Ss 














Redwood with Fir upright — 
YA SASH andcrossbars. Guaranteed 
“EVERYTHING IN LUMBER, FLOORING, ROOFING, —~ 
zz; DOORS, WINDOWS, MOULDINGS, PORCHWORK, BUILD- , 
ING PAPER, HOME and FARM FURNITURE, HARD- 
WARE, TINWORK AND PAINTS at Wholesale Prices. 
Don’t build, repair or remodel without 
these valuable books. We guarantee qual- 
ity, safe delivery, satisfaction or money , 
back. rite us today. Ask for (Catalog 
119. b 129, 











5 ook of house plans No. 
if wanted. Both are free. 


Z CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO. 
1460 W..37th St., Chicago, fll. 















IN HILLS 


USEA 
HARRIMAN 
SEED DROPPER 


Ask for our illustrated 
: pamphlet. In it are 


£ testimonials 
THE “tS from people 
HARRIMAN you know of, 





Etc. 
LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get our circular before you buy. 





BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 


cm 










SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 

J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Fla. 














P. 0. Box 964, Norfolk, Virginia. : not having to replant, grows evenly, 
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not having any late inferior tobacco 
to contend with. 

Third, I get a better grade of to- 
bacco, heavier and more uniform. 

Fourth, in brief, better plants, 
regular growth, uniform maturity, 
heavier crop, and better prices, I 
find to be the result of cleaned seed. 
I am sending today my seed for this 
year to be cleaned.” 

Another man tells us that he has 
been raising tobacco for 25 years 
and that he never had such a heavy 
and excellent crop, nor one that sold 
at so high a price as the crop of last 
year. He says that by using cleaned 
seed he made several thousand dol- 
lars more than he otherwise would 
have made. 

And still another man writes us 
that the increase in his tobacco 
crop from the use of cleaned seed 
was from 33 per cent to 50 per cent, 
and that the seed was so vigorous 
that not only every seed came up, 
but that three plants seemed to eome 
from every seed. One can easily re- 
alize this, for of the cleaned seed it 
is necessary to plant only half the 
amount ordinarily planted as prac- 
tically every seed comes up, and if 
the ordinary amount is sown the 
plants will be too thick and crowded 
and will grow spindly. 

The planting of only clean, vigo- 
rous seed of high vitality is of such 
importance that no tobacco farmer 
can afford to plant seed which has 
not been cleaned, especially when he 
can have seed cleaned without 
charge. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has special machinery to do this 
work, and is glad to clean the seed 
for any farmer. 

It is necessary to send several 
times the amount of seed that is de- 
sired in order that there will be a 
sufficient amount of cleaned seed. 
All seeds are cleaned in the order in 
which they are received, and it is 
important therefore, that farmers 
send the seed early so that it may be 
returned without delay. 

Mark all packages “Seed” and ad- 
dress to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh, N. C. Also plainly 

write on package name and address 
of sender. O. I. TILLMAN. 

Botanist, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh. 





Get the Tools You Need and Power 
to Run Them. 


HE first cost is, of course, much 

more, yet in the long run it is 
much cheaper for the farmer ‘to do 
his work with labor-saving machin- 
ery than with the old-time farm 
tools. The above has at least been 
the experience of the writer. Every 
hard task that I can unload on some 
machine saves me much time and ex- 
pense, and I am sure this is the ex- 
perience of hundreds of farmers. 

To be sure, improved machinery 
means more power. With the pres- 
ent light-weight mules and horses, 
improved machinery would be of lit- 
tle value to the South. So improved 
machinery means more and better 
horses, improved livestock. 

I am equipping the farm with mod- 
ern machinery. The farmer should 
be very careful what he buys. Many 
farmers become discouraged and fall 
out with farm machinery simply be- 
cause they do not exercise good com- 
mon sense in buying. Do not buy 
until you have carefully thought over 
and are sure you are buying what 
you need. Too often the farmer does 
not buy until forced to, and then he 
rushes off to the nearest market and 
hurriedly buys what he thinks he 
meeds. The result is that there is to 
be found on the average farm many 
implements that are not suited to 
the needs of that farm. 

Macon, ‘N. C. J. A. BOONE. 





The De Laval Dairy Hand-Book, now 
ready for distribution, is a very valuable 
little book for dairymen. It is filled with 
good, practical matter, prepared by men of 
authority. The De Laval Dairy Hand Book 
will be sent free to our readers who write 
for it. ‘Address, The De Laval Separator 
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Name 


A Telephone Will “acc 


x 
a 
s 


Save Your Horse! 5 See 


Be prepared for emergencies. a ileal 
A telephone call for the vet- “No. 
erinary may be the means of Fa 
saving valuable livestock —it ™% 


will bring help in case of acci- 
dents, sickness or fire. 


Western -Dachr7e 
Rural Telephones 


cut in half the time necessary to get neigh- 
borly aid. They do not fail you when you 
) need them. 


Mail coupon for illustrated book telling why Western 
Electric Telephones are the best investment. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 *‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: nis 
Oklahoma City Dallas Kansas 
Cinctanaitt Savannah Richmond Houston St. Louis 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


tt 77 














Co., New York City. 





















Your Cotton Will Come |= 


Up Standing Like this’, = 
When Planted With the “= 


Ledbetter “On e S ee d’ Corn > aoveiageag 


Here is the only real cotton planter. The planter with a positive, precise force feed, that 
will take linty cotton seed just as it comes from the gin and plant the seed in a straight, narrow 
line—one at a time equal distances apart—as regular as buttons on a card. 


Read This Convincing Proof 


Southern Plow Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Gentlemen:—In regard to my experience with the Ledbetter Corn and Cotton Seed Planter, beg to say, that it is the 
most complete and satisfactory planter that I have ever used. It will plant a cotton crop with less than half the seed 
commonly used by other planters and at the same time get more healthy plants. The saving of seed is quite anitem 
in my business where they are valuable from high cost of improving them. The plants coming up singly hastens 
chopping and cheapens that part of cultivation at least 25%. The individual planting of the seed gives the plant an 
early spreading shape that characterizes it to maturity and makes it a heavier fruiter. For the same 
F reason, it prevents the spread of insects and disease among your plants. Ihave used three of these antes 
for three years. I have never had to plant a second time or replant skips. I firmly believe it willin the 
end add 20% to the yield. The value of seed saved and the amount saved in porary | is sufficient to pay 
the price of the planter on 30 acres of cotton in one season, saying nothing about the nerease in the yield. 

Yours very truly, J. A. WADE, Prop. Wade’s Seed Farm, 
Life Member American Breeders Association. 














Can you conscientiously say for the planters you are using what Mr. Wade 
says about the Ledbetter One Seed Corn and Cotton 
Planter after using three of them for three years? 

Then how can you be content to plant without a Led- 
better when you know its use will save for you, as it 
does for Mr. Wade, half your seed and at the same time 
get more healthy plants — cheapen your chopping expense 
25%—add 20% to your yield—and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you will never have to plant a second time or 

— replant skips. 

There is no time to lose—write us today for booklet giving full information and prices, or let us tell you 
where you can see the planter at a nearby dealer. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY, 811 Pacific Avenue, DALLAS, TEXAS 


. j . . ©. 
i tly from Dallas, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington, N.C.; 
i saa, i Retioed pers Nashville, Tenn., and other points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Tex. 









































| JEFFERSON WHITE RUNNER DUCKS | Business White Wyandottes———— 


EGGS FROM THE GREAT- 


EST LAYING FOWLS — BUFF Greatest Winners In The South. WHITE AS SNOW. 
LEGHORNS, ANCONAS. WRITE * ; : ; Square Gar- - : al 
FOR CIRCULAR A, AND SPE- First prize winners Madison Squa teen Eggs, $2.00 per 15; from large, vigor: 
CIAL OFFER. den, Chicago, Cleveland, Savannah an 


i i ings. 
Atlanta. Descriptive price list free. ous, stylish and profitable mat ng 


Stock and Eggs. NEWTON C. MYERS, 
JEFFERSON FARM, Albany, Georgia. Greenville, Tennessee. 


W. H. WILLIAMS 
Durham, North Carolina. 


























Stock, Poultry, Eggs and Dogs, Guaranteed stock, Comb Black Minoreas, Rose 
day-olds, eggs. Black, buff and white Orpingtons: | Fowls For Sale Gomv Rhode Island Reds, Light | White Rocks, §. C, Rhode Island Reds, 
Black Langshans; all varieties Runner, Pekin and Buff | panmas and White Wyandottes. Eggs, $iper 16. Rose | quality White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leg- 
eee WELU MLEY ee Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, 90¢ per 15. Eggs ready after | horns. Winnings this season: sweepstakes 








MLE b. 1. Baby chicks, 15c each. Grown stock cheap con- : ¥ , o 
Tullahoma, *_7_ Tennessee | sidering quay, a A eo EL Mage 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS, China Crove, N.C. Pen 1, ‘i $3 for 15; $5.50 for 30. Pen 2, 
EGGS—BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS + al oe ll bes = a aS aa a 
, 5 My circular telling all about An- | 15; $2. or 4 It 7, or ; = 
$1 Per Sitting of 15. Postal Gets It cones and White P. Rocks, two | for 30. Less, in quantities. Stock for 
Choice eggs now ready for shipment. best paying breeds, and their winnings. Write today. | saie, $1-$5. Pens now mated. Write 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


your wants. 1913 mating list free. Pied- 
L. M. HOLSHOUSER, China Grove, N. C. | ARTHUR BUNCE, Statesboro, Ga. | mont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
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Science Finds The Best Nitrogen 
for eteinsuieema S "i eee 

Corn, Cotton == ae -» Tae _ 








and Other Crops 


Made by electricity 
at Niagara Falls with 
nitrogen from the air. 
It is ““Nature’s Own Fer- 
tilizer’’—absolutely pure, 
odorless and wasteless. 


. the perfect ammoniate 


atmospheric nitrogen 


is all available and quick and constant in action. 
It does not leach in the soil. Rains cannot wash 
itaway. ‘The soil duration of Cyanamid Nitro- 
gen insures a steady supply throughout the crop 
growing period. In eleven out of thirteen Ex- 
periment station it has produced greater 
yields than any ether form of Nitrogen. Every 
100 pounds of Cyanamid also contains about 
seventy pounds of soil sweetening lime, which 
corrects soil acidity, neutralizes free acids in fer- 
tilizers and overcomes bag rotting. Cyanamid 
lime improves all soils. making clay more porous 
and sand more retentive of moisture and plant 
foods. Leading fertilizer manufacturers every- 
where use Cyanamid for the source of ammonia 
in their brands of high grade fertilizers. 

Ask your agent or manufacturer for fertilizers 
made with Cyanamid. ‘There are ‘‘money”’ rea- 
sons why you should do so. Our booklet 
*‘Nature’s Own Fertilizer’ of interest and value 
to all farmers will be mailed free upon request to 


American Cyanamid Company, 
Sales Departinent 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 


Talk About 
Simplicity! 


Here are all the parts that go to make up the bowl of the 


SHARPLES 


TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


and with these three we guarantee Tubulars to 
skim 50% closer and to continue to skim 50% closer than 
any other separator made. 


THIS BEING THE CASE— 


Why should you have to wash up seven times this 
many pieces—twice a day? 


That is a question that is easier to ask than to answer. 
There has never a claim been made for Sharples Tubulars that 


could not be proven;—there has never a machine left our Factory 
that was not guaranteed Forever. 

Mark that—not merely a year, or two years—or even five—but 
Forever. Look into these features before exchanging your old 
separator, or at the time you decide that there’s money in selling 
the cream and keeping the skimmed milk on the Farm. 


Write for our interesting Catalog 283and arrange 
for a Free test right under your own roof. The people 
who ask questions are the ones who buy Tubulars. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., 














F. S. Royster Solved 
YOUR Fertilizer Problem 


When he perfected 


Royster Fertilizers 


OIL fertility—its relation not merely to healthy plant life 
in general, but to each specific crop and condition—has 
been Mr. Royster’s life study. The answer to your Cot- 

ton, Corn, Tobacco, Grain or Truck question is found in some 
special brand of— 


Royster Fertilizers 


And the use of this particular brand is the surest means to 


the end you seek—larger crops and larger profits. Mr. Roys- 
ter’s success in making the best fertilizers is proven by the 
success of thousands of farmers who use none but Royster 
Brands, and the fact that it takes eight large plants in six 
states to supply the demand. 


THE F.S. R. TRADE MARK IS YOUR GUIDE 
TRADE MARK 


& e 
EGISTERED 


Name of Mearest Dealer on Request. Write Today. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co., 


Norfolk, Va. 





Happy Days, Fellows! 


A pretty girl, a sleigh, a smooth 
road, and a pipeful of Velvet! Can you 
think of a better combination than that? 


But whether you have the girl and 
sleigh or not—there’s lots and lots of 
pleasure in a big, red tin of Velvet. It’s 
so mild and rich and fragrant that you 
can’t help but enjoy it. And snow, rain 
or shine—winter or summer—you can 
always have this delightfully smooth 
tobacco.. 


Don’t go without it. Ask your 
storekeeper for Velvet today. You 
want the best. 


LGpattwhhyure Fobacce Ce 


Full-size 
2-ounce Tine 


10c 






















Also in one-pound 
glass humidor jars. 














IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SUR IT WILL PAY YOU BE- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 





Send Tonight For this Big Catalogue 
m of Farm&GardenSupplies 
= ee 


WE 


This book tells of the latest improved varie- My 

% ties of seed for farm and garden—the time and 

method of planting. It shows the latest and best 

labor-saving machinery for the farm.*® It’s a 
complete catalogue and pricelist. Itis called 





and is the best ever issued—of value to 
every farmer. Published after fifty-three 

years in the business, Just ask for catalog 
F. and a copy will be sent you free. 


Griffith & Turner.Co. 
Baltimore Maryland 








When writing to aevertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Parmer.” 
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pep IMT 
RALEIGH MARKETS. | | 1 | 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) | ; 7 | HH 
| J pps — | rt eke ea 4 | | | 
{ Good midd ling PAPE ete eT 12% RESESERRY | | | | 
athadiing se ee BIG FOUR Farm Tractor | igen ies Gringo EMERSON Drill | | | | | 
ancient ryt \ J ! Hy | HTT | 1] LTTE ETT 
Flour, Hay and Grain, WATTTTUTVTNNNNUNVQVVNVVVTNT VV ETEEETETEEEEEETEREEEEPEEEEEPFTTTT NA ULIUNVTTANNTS TERI 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) sont ; : i 


Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.00 @ $5.50 
5 





Low grades 4.30@ 4.75 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. .73%4%@ 
NG. 2 MIC ..ccceccecseess -73@ 
Timothy hay, per ton .......... 20.00 @ 22.00 


You Know these Facts About sack, 
Emerson Service || =...” 





iJ 
ie EMERSON Disc Harrow 
Provisions, 






















































































































That is why all these great companies, now welded 
together in the Emerson-Brantingham Company, have 
been makers of Agricultural History—because all these 
years they have been making implements‘and machines 
and vehicles and wagons a little better than anybody 
else makes them. 


was rather heavy, owing to a variety of in- 
fluences. Among these were the unfavorable | 
advices regarding the outlook of the settle- 
ment of the Balkan war, a number of polit- | 
ical episodes, and premature talk of a big 
increase in the next acreage. All these 
combined to restrain the demand for the 
moment, and resulted in some little recession 
in quotations, However, the lower level 


| ee HV FTIIINIUTAUTUIUTVIELN TNVETUTILTNVEE TT 
Snowdrift shortening, pe ae 5.7% | ; 
Tceusd, teres. baie es iene sie Si4ec | 14 | | { | i | OU . Ww ho have used EMERSON _ Plow S, | a | byt 
Pure lard, tierce basis....... ae 12 ¢ EMERSON Hay Tools, EMERSON Imple- 
Cheese, full cream ........-...... 18%ec | ments of any kind—you &vow, when you see | 
sien | the word EMERSON on a machine, that it 
Meats. will do its work with the greatest efficiency, least 
Hams, sugar-cured ..........-. 164 G1S ic | expenditure of time and labor and greatest convenience 
Reg. Ribs, -45 area S sre th to 4: 4 @ 4c | to the operator. 
SAVANNAH COTTON | You mow that it has valuable time and labor-saving EMERSON Ges Engine 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor | A THTALALHT| {|| {i | features found only in EMERSON products — a | | 
The Cotton Record.) | HEEL || perfection of design and construction, of detail—a | | 
January 23. ‘i | finish found in no other goods. ' 
3 ta ! ' e ry e by; 
eg ea ih | Practically every farmer knows this. It is the secret of 
Low middling .........+++ the enormous sales of EMERSON machines in the 
Mi Lo RE ee ee era ere 
Good middiing pate arya eer | last sixty years. 
Setal ee eee es eer EMERSON on an implement or vehicle means 
© ed, carload lots, per ton...... ¢ \ es 4 
ecumesd manl, oer ton...........:. 28.0 EMERSON Cultivator what NEWTON means on a wagon—what REEVES EMERSON Gearlees Hey Loader 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton............. . 1H , and GEISER mean ona threshing machine—what the rr | 
j 6s ” ° . 
The matket has been quict for the most | HA | HI | HT BLG FOUR “30” means in the tractor world—efficiency! WA i || || | 
part during the week. At first the feeling \ | | 
' SS 


























failed to — out any cotton of conse- And practically every farmer also knows what GEISER Baling Press 

quence; on the contrary offerings were re- retry tty PPtTttatnyd ae af ; P ree ; er 
duced, and holders generally preferred to || | | | | | | | | | | | | | | Lid] | | | | | EMERSON service means. All these great bet Nip. “anes | | || | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
await’ events. Latterly the market grew | PII/H{{/i/} TTT TT THT have been as much interested in their goods after they HATH HALLETT 
firmer again. Turkey found out the futility | 


of fighting against the inevitable, and by 
consenting to the demands of the allies vir- 
tually ended the war. Other adverse influ- 
ences proved to be more apparent than real, | 
and buyers began to show more disposition | 
to re-enter the market. The situation looks 
healthier now than for some time. 

The report of the Census Bureau, just is- 


the goods must not only be so//, but that they must 
give perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 


EMERSON machines will help you to farm better, 
easier and cheaper. We illustrate here a few of the 1 


were sold as they were defore—they have realized that | 
| 
| 
































| i] . —~ ~ . . 1] 
{ ' 

sie acca wate Keck LTT Met Las ene | D EMERSON lines. Write today for free catalogs and | EMERSON Hay Rake 
after January 1, which was considerably un- | J}!| . information on any article that interests you. 
der the popular expectation. This is a prac- hrtadd 1 | | | | || tit] H It | | | | | | 
tical demonstration that the total ginning Pert ddd || || | | | | | {|| | 
will be under 13,700,000 bales. The total PiTiddbadd dade ' B ti h | | A 
so far is a littie less than 13,100,000, and | é = | 
250,000 is a full allowance for the ginning | i| merson ran ing am | 
afterwards. Probably as much as 450,000 | 1{ 
bales Will be added. for linters, so that the | || Implement Company | 


total number of bales will hardly reach 
the figure’ stated. The _ fact that the | 
crop has been marketed so rapidly is con- | 
vincing evidence that the demand is very | 
urgent this year, and at the same time | 
leaves only a scanty allowance for the re- | 
maining seven months. Port stocks have 
fallen to 400,000 bales below last year, and 
the amount to come forward is over 2,000,- 
000 less than last year. It has now become 
obvious that the supplies will be insufficient | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 


810 Iron Street : : Rockford, Illinois 


The Largest Line of Farm Machinery in the World } 
EMERSON Engine Plow 


HINA ART AT i 












































THA 


to hold out at the present rate of consump- 
tion, and the only way to equalize things is 
for the price to advance. Southern holders 
have displayed a_ gratifying amount of 
backbone of late, and it looks as if a little 
more patience will be amply rewarded. 











HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 








GEISER Peerless Separator NEWTON Wagon EMERSON Buggy 
. 
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REEVES Steam Engine 











(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 



































































































































HITT | TEL iT ADRALETT TAT NAT GATT 
ae LQUTUUU UVTI Ue 
' | i tt i/ 
January 22. Ht] tt iit PL lH lH HLH i itit MUREDRERORRSUGRORRHERHODORRORDOHOUNE! 
Eges—Fresh-gathered, per dozen. 29e¢ 
Store-gathered, per dozen...... 18¢ 
Pratt: r—Creamery, per pound...... 34¢ Comme GE Gach ae tee ewes $5.00 @ $6.00 per barrel. Cauliflower, $1.25@1.50 per bas- sary. Some day you will learn how 
“ountry, per pound ............ 17@20c Gooc ugs Ye a ete rae --- 6.50@ 7.00 ket. Celery, $3@5 per standard case. Chic- > . 
Hens—Per pound ...............-: 10¢ Short leaf ................ 11 qloo@ 8.50 ory, per basket, 75c@$1.  Escarol, 75c@$i tO sleep out of doors and be com- 
ARS Shipping teal (oc. sosse es ....10.50@14.00 per basket. Eggplant, $1@2 per box. En- fortable even in midwinter. Then 
SHOE WPAVPHIS. 6665 bois c cannes 11.50@13.00 dive, 8@12c per barrel. Horseradish, $3@5 . .t tae hand 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. Pine WIRD io oh e 0 is sew vieds 16.00@20.00 per 100 pounds. Kale, 30@50c per barrel. life will be worth living. 
¢ 7 “e j 2¢@ 3 Yr arre « vet 4 OG $ © > ys © « 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co.. hebe-Weke: Ainhll ealse ae Dandie. ‘ine Kohlrabi, $2@38 per barrel. Lettuce, 40¢@$1 2. Hook up the team and take the 


i yer basket. Okra, $2@4 per carrier. Oys- : - ss eeu aes 
quality of offerings showed some improve- % rpiants, $3@4 per 100 paneme 3. Peppers, Children to school the worst days. 
January 25. at ae wan he ray d oe ee $11.25 per carrier. Peas, $3@5 per bas- They are as comfortable there as at 
Owing » favorable we or cei wich ecide te: atio colo ket for large. Parsley, $1@2 per barrel. ee mee s : a 
in de Ba Bs ha " e w ne gh pe and general character, as compared with the parsnips, 75¢@$1 per barrel Be Phe soc home, and every day’s schooling is 
es have been quite Ls as offerings earlier in the season. The condi- ’ : : 


Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


week. iiicsecake fai SIT PG SE pe $1 per basket. Shallots, $1.50@3 per bar- wor ey to them. 

comp te ‘ " a x na 5 Pas ss bis nen Coe ge tion has been generally good. Some tobac-  yaj, Saou $1.50@2 per barrel for Mar- “ ae ny : ' . 
Se pS oe DACEO 3 rom <2? com -were. offered 4p. eost orders: “Prices were row. Spinach. B0CQ@ SL ver barrel. “Turnips 3. Don’t forget about the soda bis- 
‘ ents higher than it was before Christ- as high as at any time this season With : : Wik, A soabe mi a v9 I ve ° ps, 


_ Mie however, is partly due to the isc@ $i per — Tomato¢ Ae $1.50G =i. cuits and fried bacon. Vary your 
Ct that before Christmas most of the com- ae : eceaatl 3 3 ae per carrier. atercress, 75¢@$1.25 per 10¢ jet ¢ “-h ag saj > 
Mion tobaccos come: to market. ae the farni- alate low grades, but not so marked. punches, diet as much as possible. 


a decided advance on medium to good fillers. 



























ers generally save their better grades to parece > active inquiry for redried ° to- Apples, $1.75@4 per barrel, as to variety 4. Write your State Board of 
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Over half the farm- 
ers of America are 
recommending Ameri- | 
can Fence. Let the 
judgment of thisma- | 
jority be your guide.  }) 


-4 More For 
Your Money 


tay 
‘pus 










American Steel 
Fence Post 
Cheaper than 
Wood and More 
Durable, 
Get Catalog. 





fence. Now it’s abetter investment thanever. The 
same superior steel (open hearth or Bessemer), the 
same big, stiff wires—but the galvanizing is even better 
than ever, being heavier, more permanent, giving 
added insurance against rust. Investigate American Fence. Note 
the prices and you’]] do some fencing this year. 


Dealers In Every Place 




















where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them in carload lots, 


Two Great Books Free 


“Making The Farm Pay”--a simple and short treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy should know—sent free on request. 


“The Making of Steel”—a complete account, simply and clearly presented, 
with many illustrations. This subject never before presented in so concise a 
manner. Every farmer and his boy should read this. Sent free on request. 





FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


30 Church Street, New York; Denver. 
Angeles 











thus saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest 
prices, giving buyer the benefit. ) 

















Do Not Pass Up This Opportunity To Enrich 
Your Soil At A Minimum Cost 









Well Made, 
of Select Material 
Steel Wheels, 

36” High 3” Tires, 
Capacity About 
Ten Bushels. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE FULL LINE DEALERS 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 


111-113 South Forsyth St. ATLANTA, GA. 




















“The Principles of Agriculture,” ADIRONDACK FARMS 


By Liberty H, Bailey, Glen Falls, N. Y. 

: 2 sa The greatest Breeding Es- 
remains a standard work. No caged ed better inblishmantin the Best. 
fitted than Professor Bailey to write such Sencsinhien Cink ot Cevelaven 
a book, and it is readable and full of in- SAM ELiaian Stallione avd 
struction. Price, postpaid, $1.40. Address 


Mares. Catalog D if interested. 








The Progressive Farmer. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 









Plowing is Play With This AVERY 
and “Self-Lift” Plow 


“Self-Guide”’’ Tractor 


Think of riding over your fields on an 
Avery “‘Self-Guide’” Tractor that auto- 
matically follows the furrow without 
your touching the steering wheel. Just 
sit on the seat and watch it run. Think 
of pulling a cord at the ends of the fur- 
rows and the plows raising and lowering 
by power taken from the plow wheels. 
Just think how easy work plowing would 
be with this Avery “Self-Guide” Tractor 
and “‘Self-Lift” Plow. 

Besides making plowing play, the 
Avery Power Plowing Outfit makes it far 
cheaper than with horses or any other 
outfit. Compared with horse farming, 
records of owners show that an Avery 
Outfit plows for half or less than half the 
cost of horse plowing. Also saves on 
other farm work. Compared with other 
outfits, an Avery saves the wages and 
board of a plowman. Whether you are 
aman or a boy, you Can run an Avery 

SS Outfit all alone. 


AVERY. 
j Light-Weight” 
slractor and 


“Self-Lift” Plow 















Write—Get 


alog, with Free Power 








Power Farming 
Write at once for new 1913 
Facts Avery Tractor and Plow cat- 


information about Avery Tractors and Plows and 


the Avery Mutual Benefit Selling Plan. Address Ry 
AVERY COMPANY, 2800 lowa St., Peoria, Ill. Ry 
Also manufacturers of Avery Undermounted Steam Traction En- By i 
gines, ‘* Yellow-Fellow’’ Grain Threshers and Gasoline Farm Trucks. a® 

Ht 





i ome PN | 










Avery Tractors make Power Farming 
a@ success on small, medium or large 
farms. The 12-25 H. P. plows 10 to 12 
acres per day and just fits the small size 
farm—the 20-35 H. P. plows 15 to 18 acres 
per day and is just right for a medium 
size farm—the 40-80 H. P. plows 25 to 30 
acres per day and is built for big farms. 

Because Avery Tractors are “Light- 
weight” they will work on any ground in 
condition to be worked with horses. The 
12-25 H. P. weighs less than 7,500 pounds, 
the 20-35 H. P. less than 11,500 pounds, 
and the 40-80 H. P. only 20,000 pounds. 
Also the simplest tractors built. Burns 
gasoline or kerosene. 

Sold Under the Avery 

Mutual Benefit Selling Plan 

Avery “Light-Weight” Tractors and 
“*Self-Lift”? Plows are Sold on Approval 
and Fully Guaranteed. At low prices— 
only $1,200 for 12-25 H, P. Tractor, $2,000 
for 20-35 H. P., $2.650 for 40-80 
H.P. Backedup bya 
large and reli- 
ablecom- 
pany. 
Farming Facts and full 





| from pen No. 2, $1, for fifteen. 


antee satisfaction. 


| Rhode Island Reds, both combs. 











SAVE MONEY 
In a METAL Tank 


Made of heavy rust resisting 
American Ingot Iron, joints double 
riveted and tightly soldered. Top 
and bottom reinforced. Guaran- 


teed to last five to ten times longer 


than steel. Made in any size. If 
you want the best tank for any pur- 
pose, write for free catalog and 
prices TODAY. 

THE 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
Little Rock, Ark. 








A WINNER 


In 1911 and 1912 
2 
Mrs. C. F. Merrick, Lockney, Tex., N a t i oO n a i 
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ized iron, triple walls, copper Rockies 
urse: egg tester. 

. torun. Brooderwith 
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made. Order from this 
adv. Catalogue Free. 


tronciad incubator Co. 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. (3) 
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Early Tomatoes 


“I have tried all the various strains 
of Earliana on the market, and yours 
is the only one I have found that meets 
my idea of what a good early Tomato 
should be.’”’—Prof. 


W. F. Massey, Asso- 

ciate Editor of Market Growers’ Journal. 
By nine years” selection we have 
produced the Earliest, Hardiest, and 
smoothest Tomato ever grown. Our lo- 
cation near the Canadian line tends to 
breed in earliness and vigor, for we 
have no blight. All our seed is home- 


grown, is extra large and plump, start- 
ing strong vigorous plants. Send for our 
circular and get more inside facts. 


If you want to be first on your mar- 
ket with perfect Tomatoes that will 
bring a premium over top-notch prices, 


plant Langdon’s Northern Adirondack 
Strain of Earliana Tomatoes. Equally 
good for field or forcing. 


F. & H. P. LANGDON 


Maple Ridge Farm 
| Constable, New York. 














| COW PEAS--SOY BEANS 


We buy car lots or less. Send samples. 


J. RONEY & COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


, Fifty 3%-Bushel Bags of Pure Strain of 
| LEWIS LONG-STAPLE COTTON SEED for 
i pes at $3 per bag. Orders will be filled in 
order 





received. 


A. J. McKINNON, Jr., Maxton, N. C. 


The Best Is Cheapest 


We offer the best in everything in 
SAW MILLS (HEACOCK-KING FEED 








WORKS) WOOD WORKING, and 
other machinery. BOILERS, EN- 
GINES, BELTING, FITTINGS and 


GASOLINE ENGINES. Complete 
stock of MILL SUPPLIES and AGRI- 
CULTURAL. IMPLEMENTS, Send 
us your order. 


THE HINNANT-RIERSON CO. 


227-229-231 S. Tarboro Street 
WELSON, N. C. 



















BARGAINS IN BARRED ROCKS 
And S. C. White Leghorns 


Hens, Pullets, anda limited number of Cockerels. 
On account of making a change in location, will sell 
at greatly reduced rates. Write your wants to 


CHESTNUT GROVE POULTRY FARM 
North Tazewe.!, Va. } 
t 











For best values in BUGGIES, 
Surreys, ete., get the OXFORD 
“CHASE” or STUD. Sold 

. by good DEALERS. Write for 


name of your vicinity. 


OXFORD BUGGY CO., 
Oxford, North Carolina. 


only 


one in 











Pure-bred White Wyandotte Poultry 


and Indian Runner Ducks. Extra nice cockerels and pul- 
lets, $ieach. Eggs from pen No. 1. $1.50 for fifieen, 
Ducks, white and fawn, 
fieach. Edgewood Seed and Poultry Farm, L. M. Cox, 
Proprietor, R. F No. 2, Wilson, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS— _ Prolifi- Layors of 
Both Combs. Largest Eggs. 
Won fourteen firsts in six of the South’s bes’ shows 
this season. In three States, Club Cup for best disp'ay. 
Catalog free. ‘‘ Haw to Feed” for red stamp. I gi'ai- 
Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
Red fancier 9 years. 








Greatest layers. 
won fourteen firsts in South’s best shows. 
cup. Catalog free. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


Just 
Also club 





ONE 
Printed to Order for $2. 
Sent by parcel post prepaid. 
samples. 
THE YELLOW JACKET 
| Moravian Falls, 


Write 


PRINT SHOP, 
N. C. 


THOUSAND BOND LETTER HEADS 
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STILL SELLING 


We mean 

E. Miller. 

| study of 
| farmer 


“Fertilizing 
The best 
fertilizers, 
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Miss Minerva and William Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY—BY FRANCES BOYD CALHOUN. 





Copyrighted 1909 by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Turning on the Hose. 
OOK! Ain’t that a snake?’ 
shrieked Billy, pointing to what 
ooked to him like a big snake coiled 
n the yard. 

“Snake, nothing!’ sneered his 
companion, ‘that ’s a hose. You all 
time got to call a hose a snake. Come 
on, let’s sprinkle,’ and Jimmy sprang 
out of the swing, jerked up the hose, 
and dragged it to the hydrant. “My 
mama don’t never ’low me to sprinkle 
with her hose, but Miss Minerva she’s 
so good I don’ reckon she ll care,”’ 
he cried mendaciously. 

Billy followed, watched his com- 
panion screw the hose to the faucet, 
and turn the water on. There was a 
hissing, gurgling sound and a stream 
of water shot out, much to the rap- 
ture of the astonished Billy. 

“Won’t Aunt Minerva care? he 
asked, anxiously. ‘Is she a real ’lig- 
ious ’oman? 

“She is the Christianest woman 
they is,” announced the other child. 
“Come on, we ‘ll sprinkle the street 
—and I don’t want nobody to get in 
our way neithcr.”’ 


“Tt wish Wilkes Booth Lincoln 
could see us,” said Miss Minerva’s 
nephew. - 


A big, fat negress, with a bundle 
of clothes tied in a red table cloth 
on her head, came waddling down 
the sidewalk. 

Billy looked at Jimmy and gig- 
gled; Jimmy looked at Billy and 
giggled; then, the latter took careful 
aim and a stream of water hit the 
old woman squarely in the face. 

“Who dat? What’s yo’ doin’?” she 
yelled, as she backed off. ‘I ’s a- 
gwine to tell yo’ papy, Jimmy Gar- 

er,’ as she recognized one of the 
culprits. ‘‘P’int dat ar ho’e ’way 
f’om me, ‘fo’ I make yo’ ma spank 
yuh slabsided. I got to git home an’ 
wash. Drap it, I tell yuh!” 

Two little girls rolling two doll 


buggies in which reposed two en- 
ormous rag-babies were seen ap- 
proaching. 

“That ’s Lina Hamilton and 


Frances Black,’ said Jimmy, 
’re my chums.”’ 

Billy took a good look at them. 
“They ’s goin’ to be my chums, too,” 
he said calmly. 

“Your chums, nothing!” angrily 
cried Jimmy, swelling up pompously. 
“You all time trying to claim my 
chums. I can’t have nothing a tall 
*thout you got to stick your mouth 
in. You ’bout the selfishest boy they 
is. You want everything I got, all 
time.’’ 

The little girls were now quite 
near and Jimmy hailed them glee- 
fully, forgetful of his anger: 

“Come on, Lina, you and Frances,” 
he shrieked, ‘‘and we can have the 
mostest fun. Billy here ’s done 
come to live with Miss Minerva and 
she ’s done gone up town and don’t 
care if we sprinkle, ’cause she ’s got 
so much ’ligion.” 

“But you know none of us are al- 
lowed to use a hose,’ objected Lina. 

“But it ’s so much fun,”’ said Jim- 
my; ‘‘and Miss Minerva she ’s so 
Christian she ain’t going to raise 
much of a rough-house, and if she 
do we can run when we see her com- 
ing.” 

“I can’t run,” said Billy, “I ain’t 
got nowhere to run to an’ w@ 

“If that ain’t just like you, Billy, 
interrupted Jimmy, ‘“‘all time talking 
*bout you ain’t got nowhere to run 
to; you don’t want nobody to have 
no fun. You ’bout the picayunest 
boy they Sa 00 

Little Ikey Rosenstein, better 
known as ‘“‘Goose-Grease,” dressed 
in a cast-off suit of his big brother’s, 
With his father’s hat set rakisnly 


“they 





back on his head and over his ears, 
was coming proudly down the street 
Some distance off. 





“Yonder comes Goose-Grease Ros- | 
enstein,’ said Jimmy _ gleefuily. | 
“When he gets right close le’s make 
him hop.’’ 

“All right,” agreed Billy, his good 
humor restored, “le’s baptize him 
good.” 

“Oh, we can’t baptize him,’’ 
claimed the other little boy, “ ’cause | 
he ’s a Jew and the Bible says not} 
to baptize Jews. You got to mesme- | 
rize ’em. How come me to know so 
much?” he continued condescending- | 
ly, ““Miss Cecilia teached me in the} 
Sunday school. Sometimes I know 
so much I feel like I’m goin to bust. 
She teached me ’bout ’Scuffle little 
chillens and forbid ’em not,’ and | 
*bout ‘Ananias telled Sapphira he 
done it with his little hatchet,’ and 
*’bout ‘’Lijah jumped over the moon | 
in a automobile.’ I know everything 
what’s in the Bible. 
sure is a cracker-jack; she’s ’bout | 
the stylishest Sunday-school teacher 
they is.” 

“°Twas the cow jumped over the 
moon,” said Frances, ‘‘and it is n’t 
in the Bible; it’s in Mother Goose.” 

“And Elijah went to Heaven in a 
chariot of fire,’’ corrected Lina. 

“And I know all ’bout Gabr’el,”’ 
continued Jimmy unabashed. ‘‘When 
folks called him to blow his trumpet 
he was under the hay-stack fast 
asleep.” 

Ikey was quite néar by this time 
to command the attention of the four 
children. 

‘Let’s mesmerize Goose-Grease.”’ 
yelled Jimmy, as he turned the 
stream of water full upon him. 

Frances, Lina, and Billy clapped 
their hands and laughed for joy. 

With a terrified and angry shriek 
their victim, dripping water at every 
step, ran howling by his tormentors. 
When he reached a safe distance he 
turned around, shook a fist at them, 
and screamed back: : 

“My papa is going to have you all 
arrested and locked up in the cala- 
boose.”’ 





“Calaboose, nothing!’’ jeered Jim- 
my. .‘“‘You all time wanting to put 
somebody in the calaboose ’cause 
they mesmerize you. 


A short, stout man, dressed in neat 
black clothes, was coming toward 
them. 

‘Oh, that’s the Major!” screamed 
Billy delightedly, taking the hose and 
squaring himself to greet his friend 
of the train, but Jimmy jerked it out 
of his hand, before either of them 
noticed him turning about, as if for 
something forgotten. 

“You ain’t got the sense of a one- 
eyed tadpole, Billy,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
Miss Minerva’s beau. He’s been lov- 
ing her more ’n a million years. My 
mama says he ain’t never going to 
marry nobody a tall ’thout he can 
get Miss Minerva, and Miss Minerva 
she just turns up her nose at any- 
thing that wears pants. You better 
not sprinkle him. He’s been to the 
war and got his big toe shot off. He 
kilt ’bout a million Injuns and Yan- 
kees and he’s name Major ’cause he’s 
a Confed’rit vetrun. He went to 
the war when he ain’t but 14.” 

“Did he have on long pants?” 
asked Billy, ‘I call him Major Mi- 
nerva—”’ 

“Gladys Maude’s got the penny- 
skeeters,’’ broke in Frances import- 
antly, fussing over her baby, ‘and 
I’m going to see Doctor Sanford. 
Don’t you think she looks pale, Jim- 
my?” 

“Pale, nothing!’? sneered the little 
boy. ‘‘Girls got to all time play their 
dolls are sick. Naw; I don’t know 
nothing a tall ’bout your Gladys 
Maude.” 

Lina gazed up the street. 

“That looks like Miss Minerva to 
me ’way up yonder,” she remarked. 
“I think we had better get away 





ex- | f 


Miss Cecilia * 


You got to be| 
mesmerized ’cause it ’s in the Bible.” | 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported ef- 
forts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 
points, 


‘Asa unit in an efficient system 
and able, at a moment’s notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
station, he becomes a power to 
whom al! ship owners and passen- 
gers are indebted. 


¢ 
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Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you at 
any moment of any hour, day or 
night. 


It costs unwearying effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this is 
the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 








from here before she sees us.” 

Two little girls rolling two doll 
buggies fairly flew down the street 
and one little boy quickly climbed 
to the top of the dividing fence. 
From this safe vantage point he 
shouted to Billy, who was holding 
the nozzle of the hose out of which 
poured a stream of water. 

“You ’d better turn*that water off 
’?cause Miss Minerva ’s going to be 
madder ’n a green persimmon.”’ 

“IT do’ know how to,” said Billy 
forlornly. ‘‘You turnt it on.” 

“Drop the hose and run to the hy- 
drant and twist that little thing at 
the top,’’ screamed Jimmy. “You 
all time got to perpose someping to 
get little boys in trouble anyway,”’ 
he added ungenerously. 

“You perposed this yo’self,’’ de- 
clared an indignant Billy. ‘‘You said 
Aunt Minerva ’s so ’ligious she 
would n’t git mad.”’ 


“Christian womans can get just 
as mad as any other kind,’’ declared 
the other boy, sliding from his perch 
on the fence and running across his 
lawn to disappear behind his own 
front door. 


Holding her skirts nearly up to 
her knees Miss Minerva stepped gin- 
gerly along the wet and muddy street 
till she got to her gate, where her 
nephew met her, looking a little 
guilty, but still holding his head up 
with that characteristic, manly air 
which was so attractive. 

“William,’’.she said sternly, “I see 
you have been getting into mischief, 
and I feel it my duty to punish you, 
so that you may learn to be trust- 


worthy. I said nothing to you about 
the hose because I did not think you 
would know how to use it.” 

Billy remained silent. He did not 
even want to betray his little com- 
panions of the morning, so he said 
nothing in his own defense. 

“Come with me into the house,” 
continued his aunt, “‘you must go to 
bed at once.” 

But the child protested vigorous- 
ly. 

“Don’ make me go to bed in the 
day-time, Aunt Minerva; me an’ 
Wilkes Booth Lincoln ain’t never 
went to bed in the day-time since 
we’s born, an’ I ain’t never hear tell 
of a real ’ligious ’oman a-puttin’ a 
little boy in bed ’fore it ’s dark; an’ 
I ain’t never a-goin’ to meddle with 
yo’ ole hose no mo’,.” 

But Miss Minerva was obdurate, 
and the little boy spent a miserable 
hour between the sheets. 


(To be continued.) 





Plant a Garden. 

You don’t need to be an expert to make 
your spare land a source of revenue. Neither 
do you have to know anything about bot- 
any to begin raising flowers. Your land is 
good for something, no matter how un- 
promising If you can’t do anything better, 
put a nickel’s worth of Sunflower seed or 
wild cucumber between the ash barrel and 
the back fence. Then watch results. If 
you once begin gardening, even in this mod- 
est way, you aren’t likely ever to. stop. 
From things needing no care you will go 
to others needing a little, and by and by, 
working in the garden, feeling the soft 
ground under your feet, getting the fresh 
fragrance of the morning air, watching the 
little green shoots come up and develop, 
secing. the brilliant colors take the place of 
the dirty browns and grays of winter, will 
be more fun than anything you have done 
since you were a boy. 
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$2,000,000 Buried 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


In Reo the Fifth, we bury at least $2,000,000 
a year where few men ever see it. 


That’s somewhere about $200 per car. 


It is not merely hidden. 


It is spent on ex- 


tremes—on over-caution, some way. 


And it may take months—even years, some- 
times—to discover all that this buried money 


buys. 
Not Charged to You 


This hidden cost is not added 
to your bill. The price of this 
car will show that. 

We save it all—and more be- 
sides—by unusual factory econo- 
mies. 

In one way alone—by build- 
ing only one model—we save 
about 20 per cent. 

By not changing models in 
any radical way we save a great 
deal more. That comes from 
right designing. 

We build all our own parts. 


And our factory efficiency is 
so well known that engineers 
from everywhere come here to 
inspect it. Magazine articles 
have been written about it. 

That’s the whole reason why 
a car like this can be sold for 
$1,095. 


You Get Twice 
What You See 


In Reo the Fifth you see a 
beautiful car—roomy and rich 
and impressive. 


The body is finished in 17° 


coats. The upholstering is lux- 
urious. Every detail shows the 
final touch. 

Flush electric dash lights in- 
stead of the side lamps. Nickel 
trimmings, even under the hood. 

But don’t judge a car by these 
showy externals. That’s mere 
body-building—easy, usual and 
cheap. 


What to Consider 


The chief points in a car 
are endurance and safety. And 
those depend largely on steel. 

So I have steel for each part 
made to my formulas, based on 
26 years of experience. Then I 
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analyze each part—analyze it 
twice—to prove its accord with 
those formulas. 

Then I give each important 
part vast overcapacity. I employ 
the same tests as are generally 
used for a 45 h. p. engine. 

Instead of steel castings, which 
cost half as much, I use in this 
car 190 drop forgings. Thus 
hidden flaws are avoided. 


Roller Bearings 


I might say Timken bearings 
and use only two. But I use 
them for endurance, not claims. 

There are no ball bearings in 
Reo the Fifth, save in the clutch 
and fan. There are 15 roller 
bearings. The usual ball bear- 
ings would cost one-fifth as 
much, 


I use a $75 magneto. 
I use a centrifugal pump. 


My carburetor is double heated 
—with hot air and hot water. 
That saves a world of trouble. 


I use 14-inch brake drums. 1 
use 2-inch, 7-leaf springs. 


Tires 34x4 


This car is vastly over-tired, 
and tires, as you know, are ex- 
pensive. 

I spend on tires about $60 
per car more than other experts 
think necessary. But nobody 
doubts that I save my users from 
three to five times as much. 

Then my tests and inspections 
are immensely expensive. I test 


- my gears in a crushing machine 


with 50 tons’ capacity. I test 
my springs in another machine, 
for 100,000 vibrations. 

Each engine is tested 20 hours 
on blocks, and 28 hours in the 
chassis. I use three 10-hour 
tests which are very unusual. 

Each car in the making gets 
a thousand inspections, 

Parts are ground over and 
over to get utter exactness. And 
our output is‘ limited to 50 cars 
daily, so no man is ever rushed. 


Ideal Center Control 


The leading c&rs, as you know, 
have come to left side drive. 
Also to center control. 

But center control, in Reo the 
Fifth, doesn’t mean the old side 
levers moved to the middle. 

Our center control is a sort 
of cane handle. All the gear 
shifting is done by moving this 
handle only three inches in each 
of four directions. It’s as easy 
and simple as moving the spark 
lever. 

No reaching, no levers in the 
way. Both brakes are operated 
by foot pedals. Thus both front 
doors are clear. 

The driver sits on the left hand 
side, close to the cars he passes. 
Yet his right hand controls the 
car. ; 


This exclusive feature costs 
nothing extra. But if it cost 
$100 men would pay it, I believe. 


My Idea of a Car 


This is my idea of an honest 
car. It is the final result of 26 
years spent in building cars. 

I would not buy a car built 
otherwise myself. So I shall 
never build one. 

My success is due to these ex- 
treme ideas. So are my legions 
of friends among motor car 
users. This year I am seeking 
for 10,000 more such friends, 


A thousand dealers handle 
Reo the Fifth. Write for our 
1913 catalog and we'll give you 
the address of the nearest. 





30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base— 
112 inches 


15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
Three Electric 
Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
and 2 


Bodies 








Passenger Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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